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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 


Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





Mrs, RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The ._— sentative of LAMPERTI. 
pils prepared for 
CONCERT, ORATORIO AND LYRIC STAGE. 
Jinter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So. i8th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
“I declare Mrs, Ratcliffe Caperton to be my only 
representative and | advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by Aer.”’ 
(Signed) Pror. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


June 17, 1890 Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 


ANTHONY ST, ANKOWITCH, 


Pianist. 
312 West 14th Street, New York. 





Address 


ACHILLE ERR. ANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York 








WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR —ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
FRANK DE RIALP. 


Legitimate School of Singing, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Tenshes, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 27 Union Square, New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 


135 East 18th Street, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, New York 
Mae. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 


Mr, and Mrs. 


1146 Park Avenue, near Gist Street, New Y ork. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
18 West 60th Street, New York. 


Studio: 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the “ Rob Roy ” Company. 








ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 





EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, O 
Studio: 196 Fifth Ave., Mondays an 

Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


ta 
Thursdays. 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Studio: 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 





MR. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York, 





FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 
Pianist. 
Address Sveinway Hall, New York — 
MISS KA’ r ‘HARINE WwW. E VANS, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vacal method, 
Private Studio: 4 a Street, New Vork 








GEORGE SWEET 
OPERA, ORATORIO. CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 Kast 44th Street, New York 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
11 Bast 78d Street, New York 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contraito), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (&i/der) 


The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street. New York. 





HEINRICH MEYN 
Baritone. 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
57 West 53d Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 


$14 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction. 
401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York. 


Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 
Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 


Norway. Lessons given. 
No. 124 West 34th Street, New York. 


MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Dr. CARL 


Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 





ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Flace, New York. 





Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 


Broad way and 38th Street. New York 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO— Seat the AND GR ATORsO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 og Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bidg.) 


CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any first. 
class singing society. Address 
Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 132 East 16th Street, New York, 





GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 





EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W.15th St. 


Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 
TrEnor, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1488 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 


Baritone. 
Vocal cncreaion, Concert, Oratorio, O 
Studi {= West 59th Street. New Yor 
UdIOS: 4 353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, ef 


ra. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart : 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 172d 5t., New York. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST, 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 


Send for Circular. 


vocal topics, : 
82 East 23d Street, New York City. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
585 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mae. FLORENZA p'ARONA. 
Oratorioand Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection ; 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, or 
H. M. HIRSHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 
With the National eer ennaey. 


For lessons, terms, &c , applv 
Private Studio, 28 West 19th Street, New York. 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (Labord method). 


6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 


MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano. Harmony, 


Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street. 








HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera Concerts, Festivals 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York 





CLARA BELL BAGG, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 
refers. Instruction. 
68 West 93d Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Halli, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 








TER MEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. Carri, Directors. 





Mme, CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
* Reputation, as trainer of singing voice. best in 
America, if not in the world.”—New York 7ribune. 





ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 


Violoncellist. 
Now in Euro Will resume October 1. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
New York. 





WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Pal Recitals Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 


The Swedish Violinist 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address : 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


MISS VERNETTA E. COLEMAN, 
Teacher of Sight Singing. 
To include harmony and the study of part songs, 


&c. Private and class instruction, 
STUDIO, Carnegie Music Hall, Room 837. 





Miss HATTIE NORTON, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 





Culture. For terms and dates address 
59 East 117th Street. New York. 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice CuLTuRE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York 


GUSTAW LEVY, 
Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
232 E. 7ist Street, New York. 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of * The Art 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studios : 230 Lenox Ave., Mondaysand Thursdays. 
1013-15 Carnegie Hall, “Tuesdays and Fridays. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT 

Hotel Majestic, New York. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 


specially recommended by him. Instruction 
Sou Union Place. Eim:ra, N. Y. 








Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 
CONCERT SOPRANO. 

Soloist Dr Kittridge’s Chureh. Will accept a 

limited number of Concerts; also Oratorio and 

Festivals. Address 29E 46th Street, New York. 





Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto. 

Oratorio, Concert and Vocal! Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street. New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 22d 
Street, New York 


E. CATENHUSEN, 


Vocal Teacher, 86 Irving Place, New York. 

“IT recommend in the highest degree Prof. K. 
Catenhusen as an excellent teacher of the voice.” 

BERLIN LILLI LEHMANN. 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano, 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal! and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio : 128 West 30th Street, New York. 
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Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


‘Vocat INSTRUCTION, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Muze. LUISA CAPPIANI. 
128 West 89th Street, New York. 


BERTHA MAY FOX, 


Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Address : 157 East 36th Street, New York. 


Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
187 West 47th Street, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


AD. NEUENDORFYF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals, 
Address : 22 West 84th Street, New York City. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
FRANK G. DosserT, Director. 
Concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 30, 1805; Feb. 15, 1896; April 16, 1896. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


123 West 39th Street, 


New York. 
MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 490 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubrian 
(Champs Elysées), Paris. 


Mrs. ELIzaBETH CHURCHILL Mayer, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. to1 P. M. 
188 Sth Avenue, New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
“ “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
- “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessonsin Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


© E. A. PARSONS, | 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Prano and Composition 





























ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 








(a Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 





FOR THE 
HicHEerR ArT OF PIANO PLavING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
The Seaiedten Authority and Exponent of 


the elde 
LAMPERTL 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
Lamperti’s latest t taoni, 1 dev 4 p * 
voice production. 
___ 47 West 16th Street, New York. 








Paris. 


Boston. 


London, England. 





MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 

for French Pronunciation. 

1 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 
MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 

Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg. 

Pure Italian Method, 


Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish. 





31 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mug. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montn. 
74 Rue Blanche. Paris, 


MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation—French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

THEATRE FOR PRACTICE: 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 


and managers. 
64 Rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theafre in Studio. 


Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 


(Parc Monceau.) 63 Rue de Prony, Paris. 
E. BERTIN, 


Operatic Course. 
ing and dramatic stage action. Compl 





Mise en- 











¥ . 


EMIL TIFERRO, 


Opera, C BS el 
oncert an 
” TEACHER OF SINGING, 
190-182 Boylston street, Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
" 1 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCEH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 























Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 





of Opera and Opera Comique. 
ped <b 4i Rue des Mortrre, Paris. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish Address. 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


JULIANI, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA. 





Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 


11> Rue de Milan, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three yout, a spetrente, 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 





385 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


——-PARIS.—— 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

62 RUE CONDORCET. 











Miss BURNETTIE P. COIT, 


Pupil of the famous Mme. FLORENZA. dad’ ARONA, 

ertificated graduate of her ‘“‘ Special Teachers’ 
Course.” Instruction. 124 Bast 44th Street, New 
York ; Lauter Building, Newark, N. i 


HENRY a FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 

Address 100 West 125th Street, New York, 








A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 128d Street, New York. 


VICTOR. HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 





SHASON 1895-96. 





The Virgil Piano School 





and School of 
Public Performance. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS. 








Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 26 and 29 W. 15th St., near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 





SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON W. 


A, B, C. Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Agency Founded 
1879. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subserip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, Alice’ Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
a Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply tor Catalogues. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2¢ Vice-President. 
Uerbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princifal Organ Dept. 
Clifford Schmidt, Princi~al Vielin Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance, Send fcr catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Secretary, 


19 & 21 KE, 14th STREET, NEW YORE. 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1880, 
Princifal~Sin JOSEPH BARNBY. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 


tau 

arithdea, prcompeny ing, nat S Singing, 
Sight Reading (instrumental), C es 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. 
studies at greatly reduced rates, iebclarckipa, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d, to £4 14s, 6d, per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 180 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady a. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Miss CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 





Royal Albert Hall Choral Society and Richte 
Concerts. 


138 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Mr. WADDINGTON COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square, London, W. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, 8. W., London. 
Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 














Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKL. 


For prospectus apply to ihe Secretary. 
2% Eigin Avenue, London, W. 


MRS, EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
veice defects ete, 
“Mrs. Emil Behnke is a peocuaees authority 
on vocal training.” — 7he 
“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher De & thonenay, philosophical princi- 
ples.” — The Lance: 
18 fett's Court Square, London, 8. W. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


ERNEST CAVOUR, 
136 Adelaide Road, London, N. W. 

Telegraphic a ddress : Plowitz, London. 
Ben Davies’ Tours on the Continent. Alfred 
Reisenauer’s Concerts in England. Rosario Sca- 
lero’s Concerts in England. ons. and Mme. Al. 
bert Rieu’s Concerts in England. Mille. Irma 
Sethe’s Concerts in England. Mr. Ernest Cavour’s 
Grand Morning Concerts at Queen’sHall ia London, 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Poreliester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 














HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen's 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Ne. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Ot the Incorporated & y of Musici 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION meee 4 radial ga 


The best ee of po 3 a wee 
music in x oo poe Soo ay pecimen. 
cone oan te he thes decir 


forwarded upon 
omices i 19 Berners St., LO N. W.. ° ENGLAN 


THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 





tot 











PENNY by 2d. 
Annual Sar aera ( —, 6s. 6d A <A yearly, = 8d. ; 
a 5 8s 9d. per USICAL STANDARD 


fate ra ae of waichaigaan of te Agr 
tall page ge illustrations paper of itish and foreign organs ; es 


violin music, organ music, &c., 48 8 ial supple 
tent, ak ae | ea si pom Baa By ope parts of 
the world. St., London, 


has othe other interesting features too 


THe Musicac AND RD 
to Send for a copy and jndge for 


yourself, 





a THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Oo” Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
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I pidge ys week full of piano recitals lies behind 

me, but as most of the performers are old friends and 
acquaintances there is no need for explicit comments, which, 
indeed, would consist only of repetitions of what has been 
said before. 

Last Tuesday's opening concert, however, was not a 
pianistic one, but the third and last subscription chamber 
music soirée of the’Bohemian String Quartet. I cannot say 
enough in praise of this wonderful organization, and I 
verily believe that if an enterprising manager were to take 
these four men to the United States the venture would 
prove profitable to all parties concerned, financially so to 
the impresario and the artists and artistically to those 
audiences in New York, Boston (the Hub above all other 
cities) and a few other of the larger towns, who are both 
willing and capable, viz., musically sufficiently educated, of 
taking an interest in this most intimate, but also most ho- 
mogeneous and most satisfying, branch of the art. 

Certainly the old repertory of classical string quartets is 
being cultivated, and can be heard here with a perfection 
and style suz generis by the Joachim Quartet, but in the 
most intricate and technically difficult works of more mod- 
ern composers this Bohemian Quartet plays with an en- 
semble which is absolutely incomparable. Thus it gave at’ 
its last concert a hitherto here unknown string quartet in 
B flat minor, by the Russian composer Serge Tanciew, 
which, despite its horrible difficulties, was performed with 
rare smoothness of ensemble and a verve and forcefulness 
which brought out to the fullest extent the Slav spirit 
which pervades the work. The latter is in five movements, 
the first four of which are full of rare harmonic devices 
and of the most interesting kind of polyphony. 

Despite the numerous intricacies, however, the work is 
well written for the four instruments, viz., regular quartet 
and not orchestral music, arranged for four string instru- 
ments. The largo in A flat is very melodic, and the presto 
scherzo in F minor is decidedly taking and clever. The 
audience seemed best pleased with an intermezzo in B flat 
minor, which seemed to me more artificial than the rest of 
the work. "The fifth and last movement is as fresh and 
really suggestive of Haydn in thematic invention, but 
thoroughly original and full of life and go. The Bohe- 
mians were overwhelmed with applause at the close of this 
interesting novelty. 

I stayed in the Bechstein Saal long enough to hear the 
first two movements of the Schumann A major string quar- 
tet, the variations of the sezond being played with marvel- 
ous ensemble and rare beauty of tone, as well as, of course, 
cleanliness of intonation throughout. I wonder why the 
A major quartet is played so much more frequently than 
the A minor one, which, in my estimation, is fully as beau- 
tiful and valuable, but with which one meets very rarely on 
quartet programs ! 

The last and greatest work performed by the Bohemians 
was Beethoven's C sharp minor quartet, which, of course, 
I also could not hear, as I had to rush down to the Sing- 
akademie for Busoni’s third piano recital, which took place 


on the same evening. ond 


This sterling artist has been steadily growing here in 
public favor, and the increase in size of his audiences has 
been in strict conformity with the appreciation he found in 
the press. As for myself, 1 consider Busoni to-day the 
greatest pianist in Germany, and after Ignaz Jan Pade- 
rewski the greatest pianist alive. I am fully conscious of 
the strong position I take in making this statement, and I 
make it deliberately. After this third recital I said to 
Busoni, partially in jest and partially in earnest, ‘‘ Do not, 
please, continue to make further improvements in the next 
three years such as you have made in the past three years, 
for my superlatives are already pretty nearly exhausted and 
I would no more know what to write about you.” I know 
very well Busoni could not improve at the same rate, for 
there is a limit to everything, and even if I grant that there 
is always room on top, still the climbing becomes more and 
more difficult the mearer you reach the summit. You 


would all be astonished, even those among you who had 
the right appreciation of Busoni as an artist when he 
was a resident of the United States (and THe Musica. 
CouRIER was always among these), if you could hear this 





man now. Technically he is wonderful, but, what is much 
more, he is one of the most musical, original and most 
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convincing interpreters at the piano whom I have ever 


listened to. His conception is truly fascinating, the 
variety of touch he commands is astounding, and his tone 
is big and luscious. Of course no little share in the latter 
quality falls to the credit of the superb Steinway grand he 
uses. 

Now let me say about this last regital that I missed the 
Schumann études symphoniques, which I should have liked 
to have heard above all other things ; that I, further, did not 
hear the Beethoven-Waldstein sonata, for which I was less 
sorry, as I am a bit tired of this work, which is more interest- 
ing to the virtuoso than to the musician interpreter. Of the 
Beethoven E major sonata, op. 109, 1 only heard the last 
movement, and these variations were not exactly (at least 
the greater portion of them) to my liking. But I don't 
know whether this fact is not more derogatory to my own 
musical insight or taste than'to Busoni’s interpretation. 

A truly marvelous model and master performance, such 
as I have not heard for quite a while, was that of the six 
Paganini-Liszt studies, which were flawless. Barring the 
ever popular Campanella, I had previously found very little 
musical enjoyment in these hybrid adaptations for the 
piano from the violin, But in Busoni’s reproduction the 
pretty E flat andantino capriccioso became more than a 
mere toying with a graceful little run, ard the lively La 
Chasse grew to be a veritable picture of a hunt painted in 
most vivid colors. The final A minor variations were as 
many pearls. 

The most wonderful performance of all, however, was 
that of the Schubert-Liszt Erlking transcription, the like 
of which I have never heard, not even from Rubinstein, 
whose hobby it was at one time. From the perfectly new 
and strongly effective weird echo he makes of the repeti- 
tion of the first bar (an effect which in this glowing manner 
could not be produced on any but a Steinway piano), Busoni 
held the audience spellbound to the very last note. It was 
wonderful how he kept the different voices apart and made 
each one characteristic and really almost vocal on the piano. 
I tell you it was truly and absolutely exciting, and it did 
excite, for the whole public rose like one man, and such a 
furore of applause broke loose as the old Singakademie has 
rarely heard. Busoni after the great physical efforts he 
had made seemed tired and fagged out as he made his vari- 
ous and repeated bows, and after five or six recalls it became 
evident that the people would not leave the hall without an 
encore. They got it in the shape of Liszt’s eighth rhap- 
sody, again a masterpiece of virtuoso playing, and then the 
storm broke out anew ; but after a while wiser counsel pre- 
vailed, and when Busoni came out again and again, shrug- 
ging his shoulders as an indication that he could not play 
any more that evening, the audience at last, and seemingly 
with regret, withdrew. -The evening was a great and un- 
disputable triumph for Busoni. 

**# # 


On Wednesday Mile. Marie Panthés gave her third and 
last piano recital in Bechstein Hall. I have written so 
much about this highly talented but somewhat vacillating 
Parisian pianist in my last two budgets that I can dismiss 
her with the few words that in the beginning of her pro- 
gram she did not have one of her deau jours, but that 
later on she recovered from an apparent spell of nervous 
excitement. Thus, after having performed the Mendelssohn 
big E minor prelude and fugue with commendable clearness 
she played the Beethoven Waldstein sonata in anything but 
classic, not even technically adequate, style, but afterward 
went at the Schumann études symphonique with a spirit 
worthy of these by no means easy variations. Again in 
this difficult opus Miss Panthés, whose work seems to be 
very unequal and entirely dependent upon her various and 
varying moods, was in conception quite original, and it 
goes without saying, in like degree interesting, and her 
technical execution became more reliable as her former 
nervousness disappeared. Temperament is a beautiful 
thing, but it must be controlled by the performer, and not 
vice versa. 

I was told on excellent authority that as the evening pro- 
ceeded Miss Panthés waxed more and more warmly to her 
work, and that some Chopin selections, as well as Brahms’ 
D major ballad, were exceedingly well played ; but I could 
not stay to verify this report, as I had to journey to the 
Singakademie. 

** 2 

At the latter well-filled concert hall an artist whom you 
all know very well, and who will éver be favorably remem- 
bered in the United States, Mr. Franz Rummel, gave the 
first of two piano recitals. It speaks volumes in commenda- 
tion of this pianist that in the many years in which he 
has been before the musical audiences of the two 
hemispheres his reputation as one of the most vornehm 
and artistically high among artists has always been as 
firmly established as his superiority in didactic musical 
reproduction has been generally acknowledged. Mr. Rum- 
mel has not deviated from his high plane in the least, and 
his interpretations were as technically finished, interesting 
and instructive as ever. He has accustomed us to look for 
and expect something beyond the ordinary, even in point 
of program making, and he never disappointed us. This 
time the Schwerpunki of his well selected program con- 
sisted in Brahms’ F minor sonata, op. 5, the first two move- 





ments of which, however, as well as Mozart’s rondo, op. 
11, and Beethoven’s sonata in E major, op. 109, I was un- 
fortunately prevented from hearing. The scherzo of the 
Brahms sonata and the suggestive intermezzo were played 
with great intellectual force, and the finaie with the old- 
time Rummel fire and verve. 

Of the big group of smaller pieces which formed the third 
portion of the program several were played with so much 
charm and grace that they were most enthusiastically rede- 
manded; for instance, the Mendelssohn E minor scherzo from 
op. 16, and the Chopin A flat impromptu, op. 29. The re- 
mainder, consisting of Schumann’s Warum Traumeswirren 
and Des Abends, Weber’s B flat Memento Capriccioso, op. 
12 ; Chopin’s Governess nocturne and C sharp minor waltz, 
op. 64, No. 2, and Liszt’s E major polonaise, as well as the 
encore piece, Liszt’s Campanella, which was granted upon 
most enthusiastic applause and persistent recalls, give 
cause for no further comment, except that it seemed that 
Rummel had to make big physical efforts in order to pro- 
duce the required tone volume for the Liszt polonaise. As 
this is rather an unusual thing for Rummel, who is natu- 
rally gifted with a healthy, good and manly touch and tone, 
the circumstance of an extra effort must be ascribed to the 
piano he was using. That this instrument was not a good 
one I told Mr. Rummel, who is an old personal friend of 
mine, quite candidly, when he asked me. He, however, 
seemed of different opinion. Anyhow some of the other 
critics who attended the concert must have thought and felt 
as I did, for although it is quitean unusual thing for the Berlin 
critics to make unfavorable comment upon a piano used at 
a concert, I found the following notices in some of the most 
important of the local papers : 

Says the Berliner Boersen Courter: : 

Herr Rummel, der friiher stets Steinway-Fligel spielte, bediente 
sich diesmal eines Fitigels der Fabrik “Grotrian, Helferich und 
Schulz, Steinweg Nachf. in Braunschweig.” Diese Fitigel sind 
damit wohl zum ersten Male in einem berliner Concertsaal einge- 
fiihrt. Sie erscheinen ausdauernd, also solide gebaut, haben ein 
kraftiges Forte und ein leicht ausprechendes Piano, Trotzdem ldast 
sich nicht tiberhéren, dass vorldufig die tiefe Lage etwas nachha)- 
lend, die hohe etwas stumpf klingt. Das (deal, das der ameri- 
kanische Steinway, oder, was uns doch viel ndber liegt, unser Bech- 
stein nach den heutigen Errungenschaften der Technik hinstellen, 
ist hier noch durchaus nicht erreicht,—doch soll Jeder muthig 
weiterstreben, : 

In translation this means: Mr. Rummel, whq formerly 
always played Steinway grands, used this time a grand 
piano of the manufacture of Grotrian, Helfferich, Schulz, 
Th. Steinweg Successor in Braunschweig. These instru- 
ments were thereby probably for the first time introduced 
in a Berlin concert hall. They seem enduring, also solidly 
constructed, have a powerful forte and an easy speaking 
piano. Nevertheless it cannot be overlooked that at pres- 
ent the lower register is somewhat ‘* after resonant” (#ach- 
hallend) and the high one sounds somewhat dead 
(stumpf). The ideal which through the progress of 
modern technic is reached in the American Steinway, or 
what is nearer home, in our own Bechstein, is by no means 
attained—but everybody shculd courageously continue 
to strive onward. 

Says the Berliner Tageblatt : 

Der Ton entbehrte der Fille. Mit mag daran der Pitigel schuld" 
gewesen sein, den Herr Rummei diesmal benutzte. Das Instrument 
klang stumpf und die Basssaiten rasselten, als wiirden sie nicht mit 
laste und Hammer geschlagen, sondern mit ungetibter Hand geris- 
sen. Auf die Minderwerthigkeit des Instrumentes ist es also jeden- 
falls theilweise zurtickzufiihren, wean das Spiel des Kiinstlers nicht 
durchweg den gewohnten Eindruck machte. 

TRANSLATION. 

‘‘ The tone was lacking in fullness. This may have been 
in part the fault of the instrument Mr. Rummel used this 
time. The instrument sounded dead, and the bass strings 
rattled as if they were not being struck by the hammer, 
but as if they were being plucked by an unskillful hand. 
It must therefore certainly be brought back in part to the 
inferiority of the instrument if the artist’s playing did not 
alwayscreate the wanted impression.” 

Says the Fremdend/att : 

Und doch war mit seinem Spiel eigentlich nicht Alles so wie 
friher. Mir schien es, als ob Herr Rummel seiner Zeit aus dem 
“Steinway ” (alias Th. Steinweg) bei gleichem {raftaufwand mehr 
Ton herauszuholen vermochte, als diesmal dr. Fligel von Steinweg 
Nachf. (Braunschweig) hergeben wollte. D.~« Instrument wenig- 
stens erbrachte mit seinen stumpfen Bassen un,' der im forte unge- 


ntigend aus giebigen Mittellage nicht gerade den b. weis, das die un- 
zweifelhaft héchst solide Waare der Firma fiir Konzertgebrauch be- 


sonders geeignet sei. 
TRANSLATION. 


«« And yet his playing was not as heretofore. It seemed 
to me as if Mr. Rummel in former times was able to pro- 
duce from the Steinway more tone with an equal amount of 
effort than this time from the grand piano of Steinweg 
successor, of Braunschweig. This instrument, with its dead 
basses and a middle register which was insufficient in 
volume when played forte, did not exactly give proof that 
the unquestionally very solid goods of that firm are spe- 
cially adapted for concert use.” 

My reasons for being so explicit in this matter are, first of 
all, because I want, if possible, to save my old friend Rum- 
mel, in Germany, from the fate which befell Stavenhagen 
and others in the United States, who suffered defeat be- 
cause they used inferior pianos ; second, because the 
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firm of Grotrian, Helfferich, Schulz, Th. Steinweg, suc., 
left off their full firm name from the program and only put 
on the title Steinweg Nachf., which is all the more mis- 
leading (and actually did mislead many of the public and 
several of the critics); all the more so as Mr. Rummel pre 
vious to this concert used in Berlin the Steinway piano. 
Lastly, because the firm of Grotrian, Helfferich, Schulz, 
Th. Steinweg Nachf., took the quite unusual and very unique 
proceeding (one not indulged in by other firms) of send- 
ing to the Berlin critics a letter in which they requested that 
their piano be noticed in the criticism—*“ if this piano used 
by Mr. Rummel should be able to gain you, approval.” 
Well, it did not find mine, and, as you see from the above, 
also not that of some of the most important Berlin critics. 
** # 

Thursday we had two pianists, the first of whom, Teresa 
Carrefio, is so well known to you that she needs no further 
introduction or comment, She gave what was termed a 
‘‘ popular ” piano recital at the Philharmonie, and it proved 
popular in every sense of the word. The large hall was 
sold out, and our still very handsome countrywoman was 
received with all possible tokens of popularity. 

Life’s different experiences and sorrows seem to have 
a beneficial, broadening and deepening influence upon this 
artist, for of late she plays even the classics, which formerly 
were not exactly her stronghold, with much more artistic 
repose and with noble dignity. Thus did the Beethoven 
Appassionata sonata strike me, which I had to hear many 
times during the last few days. Chopin, as usual, was de- 
lightfully played by Mme. Carrefio, who was forced to re- 
peat the study in G flat, and who at the end of her pro- 
gram had to yield to a repeated encore demand. 

Here is the program in full : 

Sonate Appassionata, F-moll, op. 57...........0.0.0005 L. y. Beethoven 


Nocturne, Des-dur........ } 
Btude, Ges-dur............ | 


Polonaise, Es-moll, op. 22.. | s+sresseerreseerereerensetenens Fr. Chopin 
Barcarolle.......ccccseeeses | 

Ballade, As-dur, op. 47.... J 

DR Ry Gs Wha iis 68. cb vn cind 00 6c6ues cbsdmodeedsess L. v. Beethoven 
RORSSSCG, WP: OD, TEA Bein oi oc cidbnis cecnddssccvadass coasece Fr. Sehubert 
DOI, wihve vb vcas he indecsoveabbadascebecovcedecs + cbeeee R. Schumann 
UAE COE inc San vech oc dsei cede deukess setededaciicesosuedas Fr. Liszt 
Soirée de Vienne, valse..........c000..-cceeceeeeeseeees Schubert-Liszt 
Ungattaches Bhagsodie, We, 6.50006 ..ccdiedeccvescesccccvcscebs Fr. Liszt 


* *%# 

Somewhat later the same evening the joint concert of 
Miss Corally Boettcher and Poldi Spielmann took place in 
the Singakademie. The lady is one of Berlin's best liked 
Lieder singers, about whom I have several times had occa- 
sion to say pleasant things. Among her novelty selections 
were two Lieder by W. Sacks, who accompanied admirably, 
and two by Reinhold L. Herman (Waldeszauber and Dinja, 
of which the last named is especially worth mentioning). 

** Poldi,” as you may surmise from the Austrian diminu- 
tive of Leopold which figured on the program, is a very 
young Spielmann. Still he looks as if it were about time 
that he should drop the diminutive and should don panta- 
loons instead of knickerbockers. However, the young man 
of sixteen or thereabout is really a talented chap and he 
plays the piano as if Dachs, Door and Leschetizky had all 
been after him. Besides he seems to have pronounced 
musical individuality and also some talent for composition, 
as was evinced in a very pretty idylle of his own which 
he performed at thisconcert. Of his other selections I 
heard the Mendelssohn E minor rondo capriccioso, Cho- 
pin’s Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2, and again the A flat major 
ballad which I had heard half an hour previous from Car- 
refio, and lastly Liszt’s Valse Impromptu, which was played 
with neat fingers. I think we shall hear of Poldi in the 
future, if he is not spoiled by premature praise and later 
lack of energy and study. 

** 

On Friday the pianists gave us a little respite and things 
were a4 little more varied, although hardly much more in. 
teresting than on the previous evenings. 


Mrs. Selma Nicklas-Kempner, vocal teacher at the Stern 
Conservatory and a singer from whom everybody can learn 
a good deal in the way of artistic phrasing, clearness of 
pronunciation and delightful musical Vortrag, gave her 
first popular Lieder Abend, of which two more are to fol- 
low. Iam sorry the Philharmonic was not more crowded, 
but the public made up in enthusiasm what it lacked in 
numbers. So great and persistent was the applause that of 
the first group of Schubert songs Mrs. Nicklas-Kempner 
was forced to repeat two, viz.: An die Nachtigall, and the 
ever popular Forelle. In this lighter and more graceful 
sort of Lieder the lady is particularly delightful and never 
fails in pleasing her listeners. The program was made up 
only from Schubert, Schumann and Brahms. Here it is : 


Das Ziigenglicklein........... ) 
An die Sonte..........-..s0006+ 
Der Schmetterling.............. 

An die Nachtigall.............. 
Gretchen am Spinnrad........ 
Gretchen’s Bitte .............++ 
Se: OCU Soo cceoGdstscssdeaks 


Fr. Schubert 


Mit Myrthen und Rosen....... ) 
Motan ROG, ois ce0. -eccgusannes | 
PORTER. .0cncdsaceniedebensit 
Kinderwacht........... .. beleee 
Der arme Peter.............++ | 
RGeebeR icv civetovedensimessss | 


Muss es eine Trennung geben. | 
Tambourliedchen.............. | 


Vergebliches Staindchen. ..... j 
** # 

At the Singakademie Ludwig Bleuer, formerly concert- 
master of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, later on first 
violinist of the Cleveland (Ohio) Philharmonic Club, gave a 
concert of his own, which was well attended. 

As for his playing, I must say that it was a bit disap- 
pointing to me, and that 1 cannot rank Bleuer among the 
violin virtuosi, although he claims this title on his pro- 
gram. He is a good orchestral performer, and probably 
a good concertmaster (otherwise Biillow would not have 
tolerated him), but not much more. His technic, as well 
as his intonation, is too unsafe for a career as violin 
soloist. Nevertheless, he played the Sarasate Gipsy Airs 
which are said to be his cheval de batai//e) in a more vir- 
tuoso-like manner than from his other numbers I would 
have thought him capable of doing. . Among his selections 
were two manuscript compositions by the American com- 
poser, Arthur Bird, the first one of which, a lively taran- 
tella in A minor, with a pretty middle episode in A minor, 
was redemanded. The second one, a melody, can also be 
recommended to violinists who are on the look out for 
novelties. 

Mrs. Lina Marschall was advertised to sing Peethoven’s 
Ah perfido aria and some Lieder at this concert, but was 
suddenly taken ill. At the eleventh hour (of the forenoon) 
our excellent American baritone, Mr. Arthur van Eweyk, 
consented in the most amiable and, let me say right here, 
also in the most efficient manner to act as substitute. His 
sonorous and well-trained voice and his interesting as well 
as really artistic delivery shone to advantage in the follow- 
ing selections : 
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On Saturday night the pianists resumed their recitals and 
I listened to portions of two of them (of the recitals, of 
course, not of the pianists). Both of the performers I 
have heard before of late and have written about them, 
and last Saturday night I went through the curious ex- 
perience that I liked one the better at the previous hear- 


ing and the other one less. This latter was Frederic 
Lamond, who gave his second piano recital in Bechstein 
Hall. The Scotch pianist was excellent in his clean and 
thoughtful delivery of the Bach-Tausig D minor toccata 
and fugue, but he seemed to me a bit dry and scholastic in 
his interpretation of the Beethoven Appassionata sonata. 
Also some of the smaller works on the program I have 
heard better performed by others; thus the Schubert G 
major elegiac impromptu a young girl of sixteen played 
with more expression in Bechstein Hall a few weeks ago, 
and the Strauss-Tausig Man lebt nur einmal valse caprice 
both Rosenthal and Joseph perform with far more brill- 
iancy and dash. A song without words (E major) by Men- 
delssohn and the Chopin A flat polonaise I liked, however, 
very well. g 

I could not stay for the Chopin B flat minor sonata and 
Liszt’s Liebestraum and Don Juan fantasy, which formed 
the rest of the program. 

se 

On the other hand, lam candid enough to confess that, in 
my first criticism, in all probability I did an injustice to or 
underrated Miss Sandra Drouker, or else this young Russian 
lady and favorite pupil of Rubinstein played the piano much 
better at her second recital at the Singakademie last Satur- 
day night than she did on the occasion of her first re- 
cital in Bechstein Hall some four or five weeks ago. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that she pleased me 
much more this time, and I found much to admire in the 
Rubinsteinian manner with which she delivered that mas- 
ter’s Russian serenade in B minor, his D flat caprice, the 
At the Window miniature, and the hellishly difficult study 
in E flat. She has lots of the four t's—temperament, touch, 
tone and technic. Nice touch and tone were also displayed 
in the aria from Schumann’s F sharp minor sonata and the 
In der Nacht gloomy character piece. The Liszt tran- 
scengental D flat etude was played with raffinement, but the 
Erl King transcription suffered under the inevitable mental 
comparison with Busoni’s quite recent rendering of that 
piece. 

On account of the Lamont recital I for once escaped the 
inevitable Appassionata sonata and some Chopin selections. 

The audience was very demonstrative, and Miss Drouker 
was at the close of her recital recalled many times, giving 
for an encore the now likewise inevitable Mendelssohn E 
minor scherzo. Mendelssohn seems to have become very 
modern again ; he is certainly being resuscitated at a great 
rate. Thus it usually happens when a fellow is buried too 
early. 
‘ * 2 # 

A somewhat unfortunate affair was the concert which 
Mrs Dory Burmeister-Petersen gave at Kroll’s Theatre for 
the benefit of the Emperor William Memorial Church on 
Sunday afternoon at 2:30 Pr. m. Nobody but an inexperi- 
enced and unpractical woman like our Baltimore artist 
could ever harbor the idea of giving a concert at the very 
hour in which every good citizen of Berlin who has a well 
regulated household sits down to his Sunday dinner! How- 
ever, there was something of an audience present after all, 
and as the concert was given mit aller hichster Genehmi- 
gung, viz., permission of the Emperor, the court was rep- 
resented in the charming person of the Princess Frederic 
Leopold and by the secretary of the royal household, Count 
Eulenburg. 

The program, as far as Mrs. Burmeister’s selections were 
concerned, offered nothing but her old war horses, the 
Liszt Hungarian Fantasy and E flat concerto and her other 
standbys, the Liszt Liebestraum and the Weber-Kullak Leit- 
zow’s wilde Jagd transcription Of these the concerto was 
played in Mrs. Burmeister’s best style, but in the rest of her 
work she could not do herself justice, and seemed to be 
severely handicapped through the fact that the Steinway 
grand on which she played was placed on the bare floor of 
the hall and stood even below the orchestra. Thus all tone 
was drowned, and the lady’s apparent efforts in a theatre 
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which has anyhow not the best of acoustics were unavail- 
ing. The managers of the theatre are to be blamed for not 
having provided a platform. 

Franz Krolop, from the Royal Opera House, contributed 
to the program a group of Lieder, two of which were of 
aristocratic origin, which is all that can be said in their 
favor. They were Heut is heut, by Curt Freiherr von 
Zedtwitz, and Liebeslied, by H. R. H. the Princess Fried- 
rich Karl. Krolop is very good and funny in the delivery 
of humorous Lieder like his third selection, Schumacher’s 
Stelldichein, but for Lieder singing in general his bass-bari- 
tone voice is now somewhat too threadbare. He was, how- 
ever, encored. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra furnished the accompani- 
ments somewhat raggedly, but played Liszt’s Von Fels zum 
Meer Victory march with much vim under Professor Mann- 
staedt’s direction. The only work on the program of par- 
ticular interest to me, Richard Burmeister’s symphonic fan- 
tasia for orchestra, entitled Die Jagd nach dem Gliick, I 
have heard far better performed under the composer’s 
direction than it was on this not very auspicious occasion. 

22 * 


Two more pianists were heard here last night. The first 
one of them, Miss Hedwig Holtz, is no new comer, ‘and yet 
she plays rather like a novice. There is no character, 
nothing worth noting, in that sort of piano playing, and it is 
sufficient to state that the lady gave a Bach prelude in G, 
Jensen’s Electra and Raff’s Marchen in a technically neat 
but altogether uninteresting and almost amateurish repro- 
duction. 

Her assistance at this concert was the tenor Julius 
Zarneckow, who has a sweet, greasy voice, and sings as 
feelingly and meltingly as butter which has stood in the 
sun. He had softly sung two Loewe ballads (Der Wirthin 
Toechterlein and Tom der Riiner) when I left Bechstein 
Hall. 


sn * 


At the Singakademie at the same time a prodigy concert 
took place, which turned out to be somewhat of a family 
affair. As the real concert giver the program designated 
the little ten year old girl Bertha Balthasar-Florence, from 
Namur, in Belgium, but there was also in evidence Miss 
Clotilde Balthasar-Florence, a violinist of a little more than 
double her sister’s age, and Mr. H. Balthasar-Florence, the 
father of these talented young ladies and the author of a 
violin concerto in A minor and in four movements, which 
opus is of less musical value than the two living ones. Of 
course the poor girl had to play her father’s long, uninter- 
esting and difficult composition, and she was handicapped 
besides with a very poor violin. Under the circumstances 
one ought to be lenient with her, all the more so as she 
played the Wagner-Wilhelmj Albumblatt and Sarasate’s 
Gipsy Airs in a much more satistactory manner. 

As for the ten year old, rather feeble and sickly looking 
pianistic wonderchild, she is no doubt highly gifted, and 
her finger technic is very remarkable in one so young. 
This was best demonstrated in two difficult piano pieces 
(Etincelles and Tarentelle in G flat) by Moszkowski, and 
her inborn musical talent was apparent also in the charm- 
ing way in which the little thing phrased th® Andante 
Spianato by Chopin, but in the E flat polonaise which be- 
longs to it her strength gave out most completely and la- 
mentably. Never once could the little mite of a girl (who 
played on the superb Steinway piano which was also used 
by Busoni) produce a tone above mezzo forte in dynamics. 
It is a shame that so small and sickly a little prodigy should 
be sentenced to so hard labor, and this punishment should 
rather befall the father who allows such a thing and tries to 
make money out of it. 

I missed the performance of the E flat concerto of Bee- 
thoven for which afterward I felt thankful to Miss Holtz, as 
the Emperor concerto is by no means child’s play, and least 
of all ten year old child’s play. 

* a2 * 
, At the Royal Opera House occurred last night the 100th 
performance of Hansel und Gretel. This is the greatest 


run a German opera has ever achieved here in a period of 
less than a year and ahalf. The work was brought out on 
October 13, 1894, and the success it then achieved has not 
abated since the beginning. Last night the centennial per- 
formance was directed by the composer, Engelbert Hum- 
perdinck, in person, and he met with great favor on the 
part of a select audience. The Emperor was present, and 
after the performance received the composer in the royal 
box, complimented him highly and decorated him with the 
Order of the Crown. 


* # 


Reinhold L. Herman has been telegraphed for by Direc- 
tor Dr. Loewe to come to Breslau for the purpose of con- 
ducting there on Thursday night his successful opera 
Vineta. From Breslau Mr. Herman will go to Vienna 
and thence to Milan, where he will remain about four 
weeks, and then will return to Berlin. 

*#* & 

On Saturday, Washington’s Birthday, Mrs. Jackson, wife 
of the first secretary of the embassy, who since the death of 
General Runyon has been in charge, received the Ameri- 
can colony. 

Mrs. Evans, wife of the military attaché, and Miss Rutter, 
Mrs. Jackson’s niece, assisted in receiving, and Mrs. Par- 
sons, formerly Miss Ethel Stoddard, of New York, and Miss 
Dooly, daughter of the vice-consul general, ‘‘ poured tea.” 

Among those present were Mrs. Pelham W. Ames and 
the Misses Ames, of San Francisco; Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
W. Wood, Consul General and Mrs. De Kay, Vice-Consul 
General and Mrs. Zimmerman, ex-Consul General and Mrs. 
Kreisman, Gen. Robert Murray, Mrs. John Cleves-Symmes, 
Dr. Cleves-Symmes, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Dickie (American 
pastor). 

Rey. Mr. and Mrs. Fry (British chaplain), Mrs. Otis B. 
Boise and Miss Frieda Boise, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jos. L. Colby and Miss Colby (New York), Mrs. Francis 
M. Burdick (New York), Mr. and Mrs. E F. Carter, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. L. Slater, of Washington ; Professor and Mrs. Tur- 
neaure, Professor Huddilston, Norman Williams Bartlett, 
Mrs. and Miss Leonora Jackson (violinist), Mrs. and 
Miss Augusta Cottlow (pianist), Reinhold L. Hermann 
(composer), Mrs. J. L. Tarbox and the Misses Lam- 
phrey, Mrs. Harry T. Worthington, Captain Evans, 
Mr. Squires, second secretary of the embassy; Dr. 
Breckenridge, Mr. Cushman, Mr. Tibbetts, the writer and 
many others, there being in all about 120 persons present. 

The regular Washington's Birthday anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Berlin American colony was postponed on ac- 
count of Mrs. Jackson’s reception, and will take place a 
little Jost festum and somewhat in the nature of an 
anachronism to-day, the 25th, at the Kaiserhof. 

2 # 

Two interesting literary essays were sent to me last 
week. The one is Mr. William Steinway’s contribution to 
the February Forum on the subject‘of the Heine monu- 
ment controversy in New York. The other is a character 
sketch of Richard Strauss as a man and composer, and was 
written by Dr. Arthur Seidl and Wilhelm Klatte. 

* # © 


Musical visitors to the Berlin headquarters of Tue Mu- 
stcaL Courter last week were Mr. Edmund Bingham Mun- 
ger, pianist from Xenia, Ohio; Siegfried Ochs, Kapell- 
meister in Berlin; Miss Minnie Dilthey, soprano, from 
Brooklyn ; Arthur von Holwede, director of Steinway & 
Sons’ Hamburg piano factory ; Miss Emily Hamann Mar- 
tinsen, concert singer, from Berlin ; José Viaima da Motta, 


pianist, Miss Amalia Rippe, vocalist, from New York ; 
Moritz Mayer-Mahr, pianist; Fritz Spahr, violinist from 
Leipsic. O. F. 





Prague.—The season at Prague has been a good one, 
both the public and the managers being satisfied. The 
latest. novelty was Auber’s Cheval de Bronze in the Hum- 
perdinck version, and it will be followed by a one act 
novelty, Stella, by a native musician, and afterward Doni- 
zetti’s Don Sebastian will be revived. 


The “Saturday Review” and the New 


Criticism. 

OR some time since the change of proprietorship 
of the Saturday Review the articles on music writ- 
ten for that weekly have excited the astonishment and 
amusement of the musical world, and we have referred to 
some truculent examples in these columns. Attacks have 
been recklessly made on institutions and persons whoily 
undeserving of them, and the language used has, excited 
the disgust of cultured musicians. At last a‘day of reck- 
oning has come. The Saturday Review writer who at- 
taches the initials J. F. R. to his contributions recently 
made a savage onslaught on the Royal Academy of Music, 
personally attacking Sir Alexander Mackenzie and Mr. 
Oscar Beringer in connection with an examination fora 
piano scholarship there. This necessitated legal attention 
on account of the libelous and false statements made and 

the injury calculated to be done to the Royal Academy. 

In the issue of the Saturday Review for the week be- 
fore last appeared a letter from Messrs. Hastie, the solici- 
tors, pointing out the falsity of the charges made and re- 
quiring an apology. The editor of the journal, instead of 
expressing regret, refused to withdraw any of the state- 
ments made in his columns, and, indeed, added more in- 
sult. This required fresh action, and under legal pressure 
the editor in last week’s issue entirely climbed down from 
the jaunty position assumed, and inserted an apology for 
the charges made against Mr. Oscar Beringer. We read: 

‘‘ The article was wholly and entirely unjustifiable, and 
we deeply regret that we should have inserted an article 
which could hardly have failed to create a contrary im- 
pression,”’ 

With regard to the libel on Sir Alexander Mackenzie the 
editor wrote : 

‘* We state without reserve that we withdraw and dis- 
claim any imputation on Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and 
particularly any imputation to the effect that he had done 
anything improper (in connection with the R. A. M. 
scholarship). And we desire to express our regret that 
language should have been used which on consideration 
seems to us to be misleading and unjustifiable.’’ 

The following is an apology from Mr. Runciman, which 
has already appeared as an advertisement in the Zimes 
and Morning Post: 

** Apology to be given by Mr. Runcimau—To Messrs. 
Hastie, 65 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Gentlemen—I accept the 
offer which you, as Mr. Oscar Beringer’s solicitors, have 
made to me that I shall withdraw and apologize for the 
libel which I wrote upon Mr. Oscar Beringer, and which 
was published in the Saturday Review of the 4th of Jan- 
uary, and that I shall also pay the costs of inserting my 
apology and withdrawal in the 7zmes and Morning Post 
newspapers. . 

‘*T regret extremely that I should have penned an arti- 
cle which contained many statements which had no war- 
rant in fact. I admit that there was nothing in the whole 
case upon which I commented which reflects the slightest 
discredit upon Mr. Beringer, and I sincerely apologize to 
him for the statements which I have made and for the 
annoyance which F have caused him. 

‘‘T am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

‘* 17th day of January, 1896. Joun F. Runciman.”’ 
—Musical News. 








St. Petersburg.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the death of Alexander Seroff was observed February 1, 
at St. Petersburg, by a performance of his opera, Feindes- 
macht, at the Marientheater. 

Querfurt.—The Concertverein had engaged the violin- 
ist Fritz Spahr and the blind pianist Bernhard Pfannstiel 
for its last concert. Spahr played several compositions of 
his own and pieces by Leclair and Vieuxtemps with the 
usual success. Pfannstiel played Beethoven’s Appassionata 
and some Liszt pieces. Two such great artists had never 
before been heard in the city of Querfurt. 
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Crépuscu_e pes Dieux. 
VEN the worm will turn. 


I am glad that it was Brinnhilde who pulled the 
She was just the one to doit. 


E 


god house down. 

It was no petulant fit of anger that led her to it. 
the accumulated injustice of generations. 

For years Briinnhilde had been doing for man, woman 
and child, forgetting self and asking nothing in return. 
She was a good daughter, sister, comrade, friend. She 
was faithful to her religion, strict in duty, irreproachable in 
her conduct ; she preached to nobody, minded her own 
business and said her prayers. 

Although a model of rectitude of character, she did not 
hesitate, out of womanly sympathy, to stoop to help and 
shield that good-for-nothing wife who did not hesitate to flirt 
with the first stranger who came to the house for a drink of 
water, and who left home and husband to follow through 
moonlit woods the man who was her husband's guest. 

She stood by both of them when in trouble, sheltered, 
helped and plead for them without thought of self in the 
matter, and neither one of them ever as much as thanked 
her for it. Their selfish purpose served, she was no more 
to them than the saddle on their horse, or the fire by which 
they warmed. - 

Her father abused her and broke her great loving heart 
for the sake of rows with his neighbors, her mother 
neglected her to row with her father, her comrades turned 
to their lighter pleasures when she was sad, and her real 
religion was made the scapegoat for card house creeds. 

Everybody slighted and lost sight of Jriunnhilde’s 
splendid qualities in following their own selfish interests ; 
none of them ever hesitated to accept of her generous serv- 
ices, and the pearls of her beautiful mature were cast be- 
fore swine—to the second and third generation. 

When the supreme betrayal came, of course it was the 
one point too far. Narrow sightedness had touched its 
limit, the thing must end. 

The stupid man on whom she placed the riches of her 
heart did not have the comprehension to see what he was 
getting. (How could he, son of his father and mother?) He 
was led about by the nose by machinating neighbors, and 
he followed his stupid nose where they led. 

The agony of the experience was a revealing power to 
the girl. Development came as the price, and the whole 
thing was illuminated by pain. She saw for the first time 
the farce of it all—the veneer of righteousness, the self- 
ness, the ignoble smallness, the weakness and the blind 
shortsightedness, and her own great mistake in pinning self 
to such worthless stuff. 


It was 


It was an accumulation of righteous indignation ; it was 
the apex of experience. Lifted up on the high mountain of 
revelation a sort of divine lunacy was produced by the sight, 
Her mind was madeup. The whole thing must go. She could 


doit, she and Grane. Too late now for apologies and favors, 
whinings and excuses. The house must come down. 

Of course, once a woman like that loves like that there 
is nothing on earth, in heaven or below it to go back to. 
As well go with it as stay. What mattered it then what 
came of her? In fire or in water, what mattered it? 

Oh, yes! of course, the return of the ring and deliver- 
ance of them all from the malediction—that is the legend— 
to preserve the amour propre of the fallen race. But the 
fact remains, had the slightest consideration been shown 
Briinnhilde ever by anybody, chances are that Wallhalla 
would be glowing in all its splendor in space to-day, instead 
of being a burnt out meteor in a hole in the ground some- 
where on our common earth. 

So it was right that she should be the one to tear the 
god house down! ‘ 

And what a tearing down was there! What acrumbling 
of horizon, what a crashing in of heaven, what a breaking 
away of earth, what a seething of boiling sea, what a 
going out of lights! Stars hissing through space, thunder- 
bolts rifting the desolation, cries of dread and despair, 
peal on peal of vengeance and wrath, torrent on torrent of 
damnation, steady, invincible—an infinite perspective of 
hopeless and withering destruction. 

Talk about music ! 

A new epoch was born when Srinnhilde’s sublime 
patience came to an end. A new epoch was born in music 
when the story was told in sound. 

But the power was only traced; the possibilities only sug- 
gested! There are not instruments enough yet. Com- 
prehension is not sufficiently developed. Nerves are not 
strong enough to stand the revelations yet hidden in har- 
mony. Happy those who live to see what music holds for 


the nations! ane 


One of the most haunting features of this terrific chute 
of the god race is the fact that it is prophesied in the 
funeral march preceding. 

Immediately following the wailings of griefand tenderness 
over Siegfried’s death comes a certain terrible something 
that is not from the gods themselves, but rises up about 
them, a clang of the most dire and utter devastation, a 
sound that freezes the marrow in one’s bones, and makes 
the head drop with awe and fear. 

The same sort of thing occurs in the Berlioz Requiem, 
and in the section of the Faust Damnation between the 
Ride to Hell and the Apothéose to Marguerite. Itis the 
most awful thing in music, and one that is not voluntarily 
listened to again. It is worst of all in the Siegfried Funeral 
March. 


When all is said and done, however, the personalities in 
such dramas as the Forge Scene and the Crépuscule Finale 
(in concert) should be taken by instruments and not by 
people. Such messages are work for the gods ; alas for the 
efforts of puny singers, especially with this dainty, con- 
sonantless French language is the inability accented! 
They writhe and twist and jump, stamp with their feet, 
wring their necks, flap their arms, but all to no purpose. 
It is the petulance of an angry child trying to hurt an ele- 
phant with atoy whip. It only disturbs the picture and 
fatigues the listener. There should be no effort ; it should 
all be godlike. 

Only instruments could do it. The words do not amount 
to anything. Nobody ever hears aword, anyway, seldom 
a voice ; a bellow or scream now and again, that is all. 
Everybody has to follow the sentiment of the subject or the 
printed words. Instruments would be infinitely better 
soloists in Wagner concert work. 

The German language perhaps, with its rocks and crags 
of sound, helps somewhat against this disillusioning per- 
haps, but he who saw such visions of largeness surely never 
saw them accompanied by such vocal insufficiency, or in- 
spiration would have been killed as it went along. 

see 

Right here would it not be well for singers at the close 

of these big works to discriminate a little as to the share 


of the ovations following which belongs to them? It is not 
like the common song concert, where ribbons and shell 
combs count. The mind of the audience is with the im- 
mense subjects, the overwhelming music, at most with the 
composer, or with the chef d’orchestre, to whom people are 
sincerely and deeply grateful. 

But to have the mind steeped in a Siegfried chase, the 
pleadings of Rhine queens, the forging of a Nothung sword 
or the extinction of a whole god dynasty, to have the ap- 
plause like spontaneous combustion, without knowing why, 
and then to havea lot of wriggling women and innocent 
looking men file out a half dozen times with their banal 
bows and simpering smiles, their boas, slippers, low necks, 
and shirt fronts, it is—suffocating. 

The director has no chance whatever in such case. A 
polite audience is obliged to applaud a little to keep up ap- 
pearances when it comes, and singers, not being sensitive 
creatures, never catch the disappointment in it, or discover 
the warm and delighted outburst when by dint of vociferat- 
ing his name they manage to get a peep at their chef. 

Singers should remember that they are only necessary 
adjuncts in these cases, and keep out of sight as much as 
possible. Many a violinist, trombone, trumpet or cymbal- 
ist deserves recall, in Wagner music, more than the singer, 
so far as musical pleasure goes. Because the latter ‘‘ work 
hard” while they sing is no reason. That is justit. It is 
because they have towork so hard that they give so little 


pleasure. It is all work. Anyway, a little complacency 
would be becoming to them. 
i eee 
Paris. 


There are about thirty singers engaged in the Paris 
Grand Opera. Of these five are Marguerites, and of 
these five are sick this week. That's what they get for 
staying out late nights in the garden. Delna also is so 
seriously ill that Orphée has been postponed. 

M., Noté, one of the kings of the Opera, has also been ill, 
but is almost quite restored. He fainted dead away in the 
wings one night just as his cue was being given in front. 
The heat of the house, a late dinner, perhaps, and perhaps 
something in the air of Paris just now, combined with in- 
cessant application and the labors demanded of a compe- 
tent artist, were the causes of the indisposition,. 

The Opera can ill afford M. Noté’s absence, even for a 


few days. The eminent baritone has a lovely home in 
Colombes, where hours of repose are passed. M. 
Noté is a stalwart, handsome man, such as is needed on 


the stage to-day. He has besides a superb voice and 
knows how to use it. 

M, Léon Jancey, the popular artist of lyric declamation, 
is giving a series of pupils’ auditions every two weeks this 
season. The affairs are very interesting in that pupils of 
various singing teachers are heard in song, and declama- 
tion varies the musical program. 

Mme. Jugens, of New York, and Miss Maude Reese- 
Davies, of San Francisco, were bright particular stars at 
arecent matinée. Another good feature of these unions is 
the practice it gives pupils of singing and declaiming be- 
fore people, and thus steadying their nerves ; Mr. Jancey’s 
tactful resource being a great aid in their direction. For 
instance, the other day a girl broke completely down in 
self-conscious confusion, but was quickly put in possession 
of herself by the few helpful words of the teacher, who not 
only got her en rapport with the listeners, but had her ac- 
tually sing her song over three times, each time doing her- 
self more and more justice, till the last was a most en- 
couraging if not brilliant effort. 

This subject of nervousness in singers, its cause and 
cure, will form the subject of a few sentences next week. 

Miss Lillian Apel, the talented young American pianist, 
who has been studying in Germany and Paris, givesa re- 
cital herein March. As the young lady is both clever and 
earnest she is sure of the success she merits. Success to 
her! 

M. L. Planel, the American violinist, who has won merit- 
ed position for himself on this side of the water, was one of 
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_ the artists who played at a grand Messe de Mariage at 
the church St. Paul et St. Louis yesterday. More about this 
interesting musician later. 

M. Arnold Reitlinger, the pianist, of whom much has al- 
ready been said, gives at his next concert in the Salle Erard : 


DOUtasle... 0. cc cccccccccccccccsccccccsccccccccecevesnssesceecser Schumann 
Thirty-two variations. ..........cceececceeeeeceseeeesasseeees Beethoven 
Ballade and Polonaise.........c.cceeceesccteeecenetenecrensesees Chopin 
Rhapecdle .. .ciceicodccvcceoccsseccccecesccgnsshesdvoschasseseorcectue Liszt 


There is a young artist of great talent, a beautiful nature, 
love of work and too great modesty. 

Mme. Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt and her husband since 
their grand tournée in England have been playing through 
Portugal and Spain. At present they are in Lisbon, where 
the weather is like June and enthusiasm for the musicians 
delightful. 


*e*n#e 


‘* Neveu de Meyerbeer.” So read a small card pinned on 
the back of an armchair in the parlor of a home in Argen- 
teuil, one morning during the Commune. 

The town had been burned during the insurrection. This 
home had escaped intact. Its owner, coming down from 
Paris expecting to find but ruins, found instead “ not a hair 
of its head harmed.” The card on the armchair explained 
the mystery of salvation. A German officer had pinned it 
there, and the home was that of Ambroise Thomas. Free- 
masonry of genius ! 

Zola delivered a gem of an address yesterday at the 
funeral of Arséne Houssaye. 

It was stated recently that Miss Maude Roudé, the 
American singer who made the successful creation 
of Katharine in the Taming of the Shrew, at Rouen, 
was a pupil of Mme. Ambre-Bonichére. The lessons had 
of Mme. Bonichére were for acting solely, as for voice cul- 
tivation, with all that the word implies, M. Jacques Bouhy 
is the one and sucoessful teacher of Miss Roudé. To him 
she owes it all, and she says so. 

M. Bouhy has at present two promising stars of more 
than usual brilliance—a young Russian and Miss Hubbard, 
an American, who, besides having a voice of rare quality 
and power, is a distinct beauty of mid-France type. She 
is charming and sweet mannered as well. 

Mr. Percy Jackson, the young Californian basso, has re- 
cently been promoted to Mr. Bouhy’s opera class, where 
acting will be added to his réle of study. This is evidence 
of real and speedy progress in Mr. Jackson, who is but 
twenty-one, and has been studying so shortatime. He is 
busy with MepAisto at present. 

Miss Lucille Hill sung this week at the Circe, a French 
society musical club. The selection was a solo from Es- 
clarmonde, with quartet. Miss Hill, whose personality is as 
charming as her voice, has entrée to French parlors denied 
to many strangers. She is often heard at the afternoon 
musicales at St. Joseph’s Church, and is studying with 
Marchesi in répertoire and acting with Bertin. 

Bertin has his hands full just now, as in addition to his 
regular school for acting he has charge of the pupils of M. 
Taskin, who is out of town, and of M. Pluque, who is ill. 
He is acting teacher for the opéra comique department of 
Marchesi's school. 

EMMA EAMES, 


Madame Emma Eames-Story returned from Monte Carlo 
immediately after the last representation of Otello, out of 
consideration for her husband, Mr. William Story, who is 
finishing a superb painting for the Salon. The subject is 
a life size portrait of the celebrated French doctor Sharon, 
who is made the centre of a group of scientists (also por- 
traits) in his laboratory. The painting, even unfinished, is 


Mr. Story is a fascinating conversationalist, philosopher, 
poet, man of good, sound sense and thorough American in 
feeling. Young and gentle, he gives the impression of 
having a disposition of rare sweetness and vitality com- 
bined. It would be well for all prima donnas to have a 
companion who was at once so sympathetic, interested and 
wise, while being reverential almost to her talents and 
leaving her absolutely free in regard to development of 
them. 

Alexandre de Hesse, chief of the landgraves, son of 
Frederic and of Anne, Princesse of Prussia, is in Paris at 
present in the interest of music. Composer and pianist, he 
is a passionate musician, and is specially partial to Mas- 
senet’s writing, whom, in fact, he came to Paris to see. 
The poor man is almost quite blind, 

The Walkyrie has been given seventeen times in succes- 
sion in Rome, and there are triumphant representations of 
the Crépuscule in Turin. Also Tosca is dramatized in 
Italy. 

M. Menier, the world known and wealthy chocolate mer- 
chant, is an enthusiastic musician. During the life of 
Mme. Menier, who was extremely pretty and who played 
and sang charmingly and loved entertainment, many brill- 
iant performances were given in the home, which included 
a perfect theatre. The last was Orphée aux Enfers, by 
Offenbach, in which the sister of madame, an excellent 
comédienne, was Juno. Thereis talkof reinstituting these 
gay times in the near future under the sister-in-law’s 
direction. 

M. Menier has two sons, the older, fifteen, leaning to 
music of the most modern type. The tutor of this boy 
since a dozen years, M. Jean Dutilleul, is a very interest- 
ing man, and probably one of the best linguists in France 
in living and dead languages. He is also contributor to 
many valuable French reviews—is in fact a passionate littér- 
ateur. 

But that which is interesting in his case is the alliance 
that exists for him between letters and music. In study 
of the dead languages he was forced into a discovery or 


‘contemplation of ancient music, and he has become uncon- 


sciously an ardent student of moyen Age harmonies and 
plain chant subjects. The Greek music he finds closely 
allied to the Gregorian chant, the principles being the same, 
and found to-day in the Berlioz requiem the Dies Irz of 
the liturgy, &c. M. Dutilleul has made valuableexcursions 
also in the domain of the ancient French songs, and we 
may hear from him later on the subject. 

It has been decided that classic representations are to 
take place in the Gallo-Roman amphitheatre at Orange 
during August of this year. 

M. Alfred Blau, librettist of Esclarmonde and Sigurd, 
has died of pneumonia. 

Mr. Clifford Hallé, the English baritone, son of the late 
composer, is in Paris and will probably be heard in society 
later on. 

The Barber of Seville is still drawing interested houses 
here. The question now interesting the musicians is the 
author's rights to the work, it having been written in 1816. 

At a charming soirée given this week by the singer and 
teacher M. Paul Seguy the musical feature was a group 
of the works of M. Th. Dubois, accompanied by the author 
and sung by pupils. In addition were the first part of the 
Rheingold, a sextet from the Médecin malgre lui, quartet 
from Irato, a Schumann quatuor and many exquisite solos 
of the best schools. 

Various artists were also present, and gave selections on 
harp, violin, ’cello, &c. The evening was a musical feast. 
M. Seguy has been heard three times in salons this 
week. True disciple of Faure, this singer seems never to 


In July there will be opened at the Palais de I'Industrie 
a musical exposition that promises to be very interesting. 
There are to be five sections or departments—retrospective, 
documentary, statistical, educational and foreign. Fur- 
ther attractions will be calcium light illustrations of 
ancient scenic art, of the middle ages in France, of this 
Orange arena of ancient villages, &c., and there is to be a 
regular concert hall and exposition of instruments and 
other interesting musical treasures. It is to be under 
the patronage of the Beaux-Arts, which insures authen- 
ticity. 

Le Ménestre/ is publishing an interesting and valuable 
series on the new Delphian discoveries, by Julian Tiersot. 
I wonder if people realize what they owe to people who 
make and express research like this. Arthur Pougin's study 
of Lully in the same paper is another musical treasure, point- 
ing to the future as to the past. Any one of these 
things is worth two years’ subscription to the thoughtful 
musician. It is not only food, but air and light. 

The two classes, concert and opera, of the Marchesi 
school have been brilliant successes this year. Brilliant by 
reason of her exquisite voice, sympathetic interpretation 
and artistic rendering of ballads, German ballads particu- 
larly, was Mrs. Aima Ribolla, of Cincinnati, who has won 
merited distinction from her teacher and critics here. The 
young lady, with her husband, of the same American city, 
leaves for a season in London shortly, carrying with them 
good wishes and hopes of all who know them. Mr. 
Ribolla is a pupil of Delle Sedie, and one of the handsom- 
est Americans in Paris. 

Other stars of these concerts were Mme. Torriani Hutch- 
inson, of New York, many times mentioned here; Miss 
Sandemeyer, of New York, in a Mireille air; Mlle. Bouci- 
cault, in one from Carmen ; Mlle. Vilna (Mrs. Ives), of New 
York ; Miss Jennie Taggart, a charming Scotch lassie ; 
Miss Sievewright, of England ; Miss Rose Ettinger and Miss 
Mary Cabrera. 

The subscription has been formally opened for the Chopin 
monument. Fannie Epcar THomas. 





Gilbert and Sullivan’s New Opera.—Lon- 
don, March 7, 1896—Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera, 
The Grand Duke, was produced at the Savoy Theatre to- 
night. Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted the orchestra. The 
work was well received, but its prolonged success is 
doubtful.— By Cable to the Herald. 

Die Zauberflote.—Ludwig Hartmann in a notice of 
William Wolf’s suggestion for a new text of Die Zauber- 
fléte remarks that such a revised or rewritten text was pro- 
duced by V. J. Novotny at Prague in 1887, and adds that 
while such a new edition might be acceptable in Bohemia, 
where the original was unknown, it would not be tolerated 
in Germany, and Carl Niese’s struggles with Don Giovanni 
ought to be a warning against tampering with old favorites, 

A Silly Pitch.—The big expenditure on the navy 
this year has again dashed the hopes of English musicians 
that they would be able to secure official abandonment of 
the silly English pitch, which is a half tone higher than the 
French pitch of the Continent. Nobody here now defends 
this idiotic singularity, which dates back to the repair of 
the Westminster Abbey organ in 1821 for the coronation of 
George IV. It has destroyed by overstrain thousands of 
young English voices and has for years laid a heavy tax 
on orchestras which were compelled to have two sets of 
instruments when they were to work with foreigners. 
Now that the Philharmonic Society hes adopted the French 
pitch the confusion here is indescribable, but it would cost 
so much to alter the instruments of the niilitary bands that 
again the War Office has had to say no.— 7zmes. 
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ANY important choir changes among prominent 
soloists were announced to me during the past week ; 
also a number of instances where the same soloists were re- 
engaged at increased salaries. This is an auspicious an- 
nouncement, and presents a brighter side to the generally 
gloomy assertion that there is less money this season for 
the church choirs than ever before. When the church mu- 
sic committees realize that for the best vocal material they 
must pay a high price, that price will be forthcoming. 

Of all the musicians who seem least affected by the May 
changes are the organists and directors, of which the ma- 
jority of those in New York city remain at their present 
posts. 

Mr. William C. Carl continues as organist and musical 
director of the First Presbyterian Church, and has engaged 
for his quartet Miss Mary H. Mansfield, soprano; Mrs. 
Antonia H. Sawyer, contralto; Mr. E. Ellsworth Giles, 
tenor, and Mr. Luther Gail Allen, baritone. In addition to 
the quartet Mr. Carl will have a chorus of fifty voices 
known as the Baton Club, which will be utilized upon 
speeial musical occasions. 

The Baton Club will in addition to its church work give 
three public concerts during the season to demonstrate its 
progress in choral work. At the next corcert the club will 
sing Chadwick's dramatic poem, The Lily Nymphs; alsoa 
glee specially written for and dedicated to the Baton Club 
by Mr. P. A. Schnecker. It isentitled Song of a Guardian 
Spirit. An excellent work in score and text. 

That robust vocalist and good artist Carl E. Dufft will, 
fortunately for the Marble Collegiate Church, remain there 
as basso soloist for the ensuing musical year. Mrs. Anna 
Mooney-Burch will be the soprano soloist, and I have men- 
tioned the contralto and baritone, Miss Hérlocker and Mr. 
J. Evans Williams, who is a pupil of Mr, James Sauvage. 
Mr. R. T. Percy will be the organist and director. 

Mr. Wm. H. Reiger, tenor, who has been too busy with 
concerts and the study of new tenor repertory to consider 
the question of a change, has decided to remain with the 
West Church for another year, at a good salary. With 
him will sing Mr. Bushnell, as baritone, and, of course, 
Mrs. Carl Alves, who remains as contralto, and Miss 
Lemon, whom I have mentioned as the new soprano. 

All Souls’ Church (Dr. Heber Newton) makes no change 
in its two soloists for this year, retaining Adele Laeis Bald- 
win, whose rich contralto voice and native artistic ability, 
combined with fine cultivation, are sufficient guarantee for 
the best solo position. Mr. Perry Averill will be the bari- 
tone soloist—indeed an excellent combination of artists. 

Mr. James Sauvage and his talented son, Tonzo, remain 
in their respective positions in the Peddie Memorial Baptist 
Church, Newark, N. J. (Newark will have quite a contin- 
gent of metropolitan singers in its church choirs this year.) 
Mr. Sauvage will be the baritone soloist and musical direc- 
tor of the Peddie Church, and Tonzo Sauvage will preside 
at the organ. The large chorus under Mr. Sauvage’s direc- 
tion will give for the season's work, beside anthems, stand- 
ard works, including the Redemption, Mendelssohn's Hear 
My Prayer, and others. 

Mr. G. Miles, the young baritone who so success- 
fully sang the solo part in the oratorio St. Paul with the 


soloist of the Second Collegiate Reformed Church, of Har- 
lem. Miss Helen Sherman, a very excellent singer, will 
assume the contralto position, and Mr. Vernon Hughes, 
formerly of Brooklyn, has been engaged as tenor soloist of 
the same church. 

Miss Martha Garrison Miner, who, as before stated, 
leaves Dr. Kittridge’s church, has signed as soprano soloist 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Miss Miner has a valuable 
voice, and her new position will be ably filled. © 

Another organist who remains in his present position is 
Mr. William Edward Mulligan, of St. Mark’s Church, 
New York, also choirmaster. Mr. Mulligan is still look- 
ing for a good tenor to fill a very good outgoing tenor’s 
part. He will have to be a fine tenor to assume the posi- 
tion left vacant by the resignation of Mr. Harry Pepper. 
Miss Caroline Milm has been re-engaged as soprano for 
the coming year, and Mr. John C, Dempsey as bass. 

Maser LinD.Ley THompson. 





Music in Frankfurt. 
FRANK FURT-AM- MAIN, February 27, 1896. 
HE last symphony concert presented two espe- 
cial attractions, the pianist, Herr Busoni, and Richard 
Strauss, the young composer. 

Herr Busoni’s numbers were the fifth concerto of 
Rubinstein (with orchestra), a Bach prelude and fugue 
(arranged by Herr Busoni), and the Schubert-Liszt Erl- 
Kénig. This concerto is of all the Rubinstein concertos 
the most thankless one from a musical standpoint. It cer- 
tainly is a stupendous one, and requires what it received at 
Herr Busoni’s hands—a perfect technical handling. But 
even wonderful technic grows wearisome after some forty 
minutes of it, plain and undiluted ; without a melody for 
the heart to grasp or a passage that would remain five 
minutes in the mind after its performance. Busoni’s 
arrangement of the Bach Prelude and Fugue is *‘ great,” 
and his playing of it “greater.” His last number, the 
Erl-Kénig, was disappointing, being taken at a cyclonic 
tempo (faster than I have ever heard it given before), 
which left no impression upon the audience other than 
gratitude that he ** got through” at that rate. 

This pianist is a master player. His technic and his ex- 
traordinary pedal work are beyond a shadow of criticism ; 
nevertheless he failed to receive the reception here that 
was expected, and it may not be hard to give the reasons 
for it. His mannerisms are many and varied and to the 
average persons seem ‘‘ very sincerely affected.” Ido not 
think they are, for 1 know artists and their ways, and real- 
ize that nervousness and over anxiety take queer forms 
when exhibited in public. The entire audience was at- 
tracted from the music to Busoni, and accordingly gave 
his work a poor reception. He displayed non-magnetic 
characteristics here to such an extent that his personal mag- 
netism was a minus quantity. 

A word should be said about the orchestral work in the 
Rubinstein concerto. It was very poor ; neither conductor 
nor orchestra was in touch with the pianist, and I contin- 
ually felt as if Herr Busoni was fighting a great battle all 
by himself. 

Richard Strauss conducted with splendid results his own 
clever story in tones, Till Eulenspiegels Instige Streiche, 
op. 28 ; also the prelude to the second actof Guntram. The 
man as well as his works is most interesting. As a con- 
ductor he is earnest and enthusiastic. Never have his 
works received such spirited and effective handling as upon 
this occasion, when under the baton of their composer. All 
American lovers of music are acquainted with at least parts 
of Guntram and his orchestral works, but are all of them 
aware what exquisite songs he has written? Try those in 
op. 27 and 29, which are the ones Frau Strauss (wife of the 
composer) sang at this concert. Frau Strauss is a little 
woman with a large voice of dramatic style, not overly 
sympathetic ; but she won great favor by her interpretation 
of her husband’s songs, which she sings with all her h’eart 
(with the ‘‘h” or without it), while the composer played 
the beautiful accompaniments in a manner that only he can. 

I have found out why Fraulein Nathan is so popular a 


soprano here. After her work in the Ninth Symphony last 
week I could not see why such should be the case; but 
ast Sunday night at the Mannerchor concert she sang 
songs from the masters in a manner that threw light on the 
whole matter. Her right place is among the songs of 
Schubert, Schumann and Mendelssohn; these she sings 
with purity and poetry, putting her heart seemingly into 
every line. ‘‘ Naturlich” she succeeds. 

The violinist of this concert was Fraulein Theresa 
Versel, whose work has received flattering criticisms; she 
is young, and a pupil of the conservatory here, and has in- 
dividuality which cannot be hidden, as well as the neces- 
sary quantity of technic. 

Just a word as to other events. 

Mme. Jeanne Darlais gave a successful song recital at the 
Saalbau Monday evening. Her program was an all-embrac- 
ing one, and has received very favorable comment ; her 
accompaniments were played by Herr Friedberg, who is 
in all respects as perfect an accompanist as I have ever 
heard ; his work reminds me constantly of that of Johanna 
Hess Burr, of Chicago, whose accompaniment playing has 
my admiration to such an extent that I unthinkingly com- 
pare all others to her. 

Herr Brach, a tenor, now in the Bremen Stadt Theater, 
sang here last Saturday with considerable success in the 
réle of Walther von Stolzing in the Meistersinger. 
Having received his musical education here, Herr Brach 
has many Frankfurt admirers. 

I cannot this week give the information concerning 
Americans studying here that I expected to offer, owing 
to the absence of two professors upon whom I rely for such 
news. 

Herr Prof, Hugo Heermann plays the Mendelssohn con- 
certo at next Sunday’s concert, consequently all the brigade 
of violin students are at ‘‘ Attention !” Henry Eames, 





F. L. Ritter’s Library. 
To the Heirs of the late F. L. Ritter Estate: 

1, What has become of F. L. Ritter’s musica] 
library ? 

2. What of his musical compositions, mostly in manu- 
script ? 

8. Is the correspondence of Ritter with Theodore Thomas 
and myself still in existence, and could I have the loan of 
it for’an historical sketch of the musical history in the 
United States between the years of 1860-70? Address 
Karl Klauser, Farmington, Conn. 








German Tribute to Ambroise Thomas.— 
Mme. Ambroise Thomas has been informed by the Govern- 
or of Metz that the municipality of that city will place a 
tablet on the house where her husband was born and a bust 
of him in the theatre. 

Coutagne.—The death is announced of Dr. Henri 
Coutagne, an amateur, who under the pseudonym of 
Paul Claes composed some interesting symphonic pieces. 
He is best known by a curious book, Duiffoproucart and 
the Lyonnais Lute Makers of the Sixteenth Century, and by 
a work on Wagner’s music dramas and Bayreuth. 

Another Prodigy.—Vienna rejoices in a prodigy 
pianist, Paula Szalit, aged nine. Hanslick describes her 
as being one of the rarest musical phenomena, and as 
playing a gavot by Bach and some modern piano pieces 
with an accuracy, feeling for rhythm and sentiment very 
rare at such an age. She also performed some of her own 
compositions and improvisations. 

Deaths.—At Vienna, February 11, Hugo Schenk, com- 
poser and director, and late conductor at the Theater an 
der Wien, aged forty-four.——At Dresden, February 12, 
Carl Burchard, aged seventy-six. He was known as ‘‘ four 
handed "Burchard, as he had arranged for four hands 
nearly all the works of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven.— 
At Bruges, February 10, Jules Buschop, aged eighty-six, the 
Nestor of Belgian composers. He was known for his vocal 
works, cantatas and motets, and left a completed opera, 
The Golden Fleece. 
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Wagner’s Atavism. 


OME time ago Dr. Edouard Hanslick, of the 
Vienna University, brought out a monograph en- 
titled The Beautiful in Music. In this little volume the 
learned critic and scholar takes issue with both old and 
modern writers in their definitions of the zsthetic princi- 
ples of music; yet, reading between the lines, one can 
readily perceive that the entire book is a protest against 
Wagner and Wagnerism, and that the text against which 
he discourses so learnedly is to be found in Wagner's 
Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft, where, in defining music, the 
author writes as follows: ‘‘ The organ of the emotions is 
sound ; its intentionally esthetic language is music.” 

I do not, by any means, agree with all of the conclusions 
formulated by Dr. Hanslick—conclusions which he, in part, 
repudiated in later writings, yet most emphatically concur 
with him in his scathing arraignment of those singers who, 
when portraying emotion, ‘‘ ejaculate sentences as though 
they were speaking, and think they thus attain the highest 
degree of musical expression.” Yet more dol agree with 
him also when he says further along: ‘‘ As mischievous in 
their practical consequences (if not more so, because of the 
impossibility of disproving them by actual experiment) are 
those theories which try to impose on music the laws of 
development and construction peculiar to speech, as in 
former days Rameau and Rousseau, and in modern times 
the disciples of Richard Wagner, have endeavored to do.” 
In this attempt the life of music is destroyed ; the innate 
beauty of form annihilated in pursuit of the phantom 
‘** meaning.” 

Sound in speech is simply a medium through which 
ideation is expressed ; sound in music is the all in all. The 
absolute sine gua non, the chiefest and only end. If Rich- 
ard Wagner had followed out his own definition of music, 
as given above, in the composition of the Tetralogy, he 
would have subordinated speech to music, would have 
made harmony and melody his principal factors. That he 
did not do so is the open boast of his disciples, and herein 
lies one great evidence of his atavism, asI will now en- 


. deavor to show. 


Wherever music is found, and in whatever nation, it is 
characterized by two things, rhythm and progression by 
determinate intervals. The first of these, rhythm, is equally 
applicable to speech as well as to walking, dancing, &c., 
but the second, progression by determinate intervals, js ap- 
plicable to music alone. For the very beginnings of song 
musical accompaniment was used simply as an auxiliary to 
speech, or, to put it more definitely, to emphasize speech 
rhythm. It is not probable that the ancient Hebrews 
knew very much of melody, and it is absolutely certain 
that they knew nothing whatever of harmony. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Holy Writ fairly teems with refer- 
ences to song and music, in which such instruments as the 
harp, sackbut, trumpet, cithern, &c., were used as instru- 
mental aids, song and music, as we understand them, were 
utterly unknown. Solomon's celebrated choir, which was 
supported by a band of 4,000 trumpeters, did not sng their 
numbers, but simply declaimed them, the rhythm being 
timed and accentuated by the trumpets and other instru- 
ments, the scale used being probably a simple one of four 
notes. What the interval was in this scale is not definitely 
known, but it is thought to have been similar to the ancient 
Greek Lyre of Orpheus, which contained four notes 
which were developed by successive fifths from the_funda- 
mental note. The Greeks had no true conception of the 
principles of harmony, though they did accompany in 
octaves when men and boys sang the same melody. ‘‘ Thus 
their instrumentation only served to reinforce the voice 


part, whether it was played in unison or in octaves, or 
whether more or less complicated variations were executed 
between one verse and another, or even between parts of a 
verse. With them music was an auxiliary art intended to 
increase, by idealizing it, the effect of words.” (Blaserna, 
Sound and Music, p. 115). Here we note the true Wag- 
nerian idea in people who had passed out of the world 
thousands of years ago. 

The Chinese scale is likewise developed by successive 
fifths, as Prof. Blaserna points out in the interesting work 
quoted above; he might have added that the Javanese 
scale is similarly developed, as is also the scale used by the 
Malays of the Malayan Archipelago and Peninsula. The 
songs of these people are declamatory in character (as are 
also the songs of all primitive peoples), and music is used 
simply to point and accentuate speech-rhythm. I do not 
intend to prolong this paper by entering into a description as 
to how melody, polyphony and harmony were developed 
from the Lyre of Orpheus, the later Pythagorean, or the 
modern major and minor scales; I merely wish to em- 
phasize the fact that in primitive, song wherever found, 
music was used simply to accentuate speech-rhythm, and 
that all such songs were declamatory in character. 

Everyone who has heard a performance of the Tetralogy 
(unless it be one who wilfully denies the testimony of his 
own ears) will bear me out in the statement that the gen- 
eral character of the entire work is purely declamatory. 
Even the choruses, few and far between as they are, are 
declamatory in nature. The music of the Tetralogy, from 
the beginning of Das Rheingold to the finale of Die Gitter- 
dimmerung, wherever speech is used, simply, for the most 
part, accentuates, emphasizes and points speech-rhythm. 
It is true that there are both melody and harmony in Wag- 
ner’s music, yet his method of composition is, Jari passu, 
distinctly, clearly and emphatically retrograde in character. 
He uses music as did the ancient Hebrews and Greeks. 

This is, unquestionably, an atavism, a phenomenon nat- 
urally to be expected in one who possessed so many of the 
distinguishing characteristics of degeneration. It most 
frequently happens, in men of genius, that psychic atavism 
or reversion in some form or other is found side by side 
with the most progressive and advanced ideas. Genius, 
coupled as it is, almost invariably, with degeneration, in 
ninety-nine instances out of a hundred will evince some 
form or other of physical or psychical atavism, reversion or 
tetrogression. No one can question Wagner's possession of 
transcendent genius, neither can anyone deny, in the light 
of recent investigation (especially when his liaison with 
King Ludwig and his idiosyncrasies in dress, &c., are taken 
into consideration), that he evinced unmistakable evidences 
of degeneration. Wagner was atavistic in yet another 
respect, as I will now endeavor to show. 

The ancient Greeks were in the habit of introducing into 
their plays a character or several characters, who spoke or 
sang in unison, called the chorus. The function of the 
chorus was that of avant-courier to the dramatis personz, 
or to the incidents of the play. Wagner, instead of the 
Greek chorus, made use of the leading motive when about 
to bring on the stage some particular individual, or where 
the drama reverted to some particular incident or set of inci- 
dents. *‘ He reasoned,” says Finck in Wagner and His Works, 
vol. II., p. 284, ‘‘that only individualities can arouse our 
sympathy ; masses may stun (verbliiffen), but cannot in- 
terest us. The chorus gradually disappeared from the Greek 
drama ; there is none in Shakspearian drama ; ergo, there 
should be none in music drama ;” and yet he used the 
leading motive, which is the old Greek chorus, instru- 
mental music being substituted for speech, wherever and 
whenever he could ! E raateeny to Hans von Wolzogen 


there are ninety of these instrumental choruses in the 
Nibelung’s Ring; thirty-five of them are to be found in 
Rheingold alone. 

Almost every character has his, her or its (for inanimate 
objects are characterized—another patent atavism !) distinct 
and individual charms, which serve to announce its proper 
owner. For instance, there is the leading motive of the 
Rhine Maidens, of Erda, of Wotan, of Mime, of the 
Tarnhelmet, of Walhalla, &c. Wagner undoubtedly 
thought that he had made a stride in advance of his com- 
peers when he sacrificed the legitimate chorus and ensem- 
ble songs for the leading motive; and yet, in my opinion, 
he retrograded several thousand years, back even to the 
ancient Greeks instead. Again, in his very eagerness to 
have music portray or interpret idealism, or, in other 
words, to make music /a/é (an utterly impossible undertak- 
ing), he gives us in his leading motive an undoubted evi- 
dence of his atavism. 

No one (unless it were Wagner himself) can interpret the 
opening music of Rheingold into meaning the noiseless 
rush and swirl of the flowing Rhine. Even with the ficti- 
tious and factitious stream flowing across the stage before 
my eyes, the monotonous undulations of the notes in the 
chord of E flat major convey to my ears and tomy sensorium 
no illusion to intensify that which is produced by sight. 
That monotonous music monologue of one hundred and 
thirty-five bars tells me no musical story of whirling eddies, 
of deep, cool pools, of the silent rush of a swiftly flowing 
river. 

Finck, one of the most ardent of Wagnerites, is impelled 
by his love of truth to write as follows: ‘‘ Wagner allowed 
the pendulum to swing too far in the direction of the drama, 
and in doing so overlooked the fact that in a music drama 
music has its special claims as well as the drama.” 

James Wrir, Jr., M. D., 


** Waveland.” Owensboro, Ky. 








Two New Operas.—The Schwerin Court Theatre 
produced two new works for the first time. They were 
Helgés Erwachen, by Alfred Lorenz, in a one act music 
drama displaying great talent and knowledge, and a one 
act piece, Die Fliege, by Ogarew, of which the scene is laid 
in the foyer of a Spanish theatre. The heroine is a kind of 
Carmen, light in character and clothes, who is beloved bya 
young Andalusian. Ashe does not stand any nonsense 
the fair Aradel/a dies at the end. The scenery is so ar- 
ranged that from the foyer a glimpse of the house is ob- 
tained, thus permitting a view of Arzde//a in the ballet, 
at the beginning of the opera, while when she is dying at the 
end the ballet is seen entering the stage. The music is 
described as charming, full of melodic beauty. 


Dresden.— The Royal Dresden Theatre between 
January 1 and December 81, 1895, produced fifty-six 
operas, four musical farces and five ballets. Five of the 
operas were novelties: Haydn’s Apothecary, five times; 
Zéllner’s Ueberfall, five; Rubinstein’s Der Dimon and 
Gunkel’s Attila, four each, and d’Albert’s Ghismonda, 
twice. The greatest number of representations was of 
Hansel and Gretel, thirty times; of Wagner works, 
Lohengrin was given fourteen times; Tannhiuser, ten 
times ; Flying Dutchman, five times ; Walkiire, four times. 
Other favorites were: Carmen, fifteen times; Mignon, 
thirteen ; Freischiitz, twelve ; Cavalleria; Fille du Régi- 
ment, Undine, Trompeter von Sakkingen, Trovatore, 
seven times each. Fidelio was given five times, Le Nozze 
di Figaro three times, Oberon twice and the Magic Fiute 
once. Thirty-seven scores of new operas were submitted 
to the manager bdo Me the year. 
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The Decline of Joy. 

HE saddest spectacle furnished me this winter 
has been the concentrated self-determination of my 
friends to be happy. Some of them grew thin overit. It 
led me to the reflection that intellectuality, in its unfet- 
tered restlessness, was killing joy. This was especially 
obvious to me in music. Wagner, it seemed to me, had 
driven all gaiety of heart out of it. The spontaneity of 
delight with which we once listened had departed. That 
instinctive response of the motional nature, so akin toa 
natural religious impulse, was gone, and a formal strenu- 

ousness, very like a theology, had taken its place. 

I could not help noticing the strained application of the 
audiences at the Wagner operas. So determined were 
they not to let the inscrutable pass unscruted, that they 
wore the aspect of investigators. There were furrows on 
their sympathies and rings round their joy. Their spon- 
taneity was sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. It 
was a strange picture of the understanding wrestling with 
the sensuous, very much as Jacob wrestled with the angel. 

I was told that it brought all the higher qualities of the 
intellect into play, the analytic and synthetic faculties, the 
mathematical apprehension, and the abstract reflective 
processes; that culture no longer came to the opera to in- 
spect, but to introspect. 

To me this sounded very like jargon. I thought of a 
highly sensitized cerebral maiden holding her breath and 
working her diaphragm with prodigious Delsartean will 
power, in order to enhance the systole and diastole of her 
own heart. The ever present doctrinaire informed me 
that in order to measure the reach of this lyrical entertain- 
ment I must study the score, a feat that at the time seemed 
to me very much like proving the fragrance of a rose with 
a blackboard, or loving a woman by means of her family 
tree, 

I must have got somewhat doctrinaire myself, for I told 
this young man that there were some functions in the hu- 
man being that could take care of themselves much better 
than we can take care of them. Whereupon he appeared 
to slam his cerebellum shut and go away sad. 

It is not of the slightest consequence here what my esti- 
mate of Wagner's music may be. Wagner, metaphysician 
first and composer last, was master always, else could he 
never have forced upon the nineteenth century the amazing 
fallacy that everything which can be grasped in thought by 
the reason can be expressed in sound by the orchestra if 
you only have commentators enough. The point is this: 
Has he not banished joy from music? Did he not arrive 
in the domain of sensuous delight with a long pole of dis- 
quisition, and, instead of using it like the wand of Pros- 
pero, flourish it like the shovel of Hercules? Music ap- 
pears to have been Augean till he arrived. He did not 
contribute to the free oxygen of delight, although he may 
have established a creed and stirred things up. If there 
was any joy in him it was the joy of a behemoth, and not 
the joy of a sprite. He mistook the prima donnas in the 
temple for money changers, and lashed them all out with 
his strings. He put mysticism back on the stage in a day 
of realism, and suborned three arts into a new and writh- 
ing Laocoén that was never to get away from the unity of 
writhing. He struck human romance in the heart, and 
maimed rhythm in the feet, and the same blow killed Joy. 

The question that arises in my mind is this: Was music 
given for our chastisement or our deliverance? Are we 
happier because of Wagner? We are no doubt more pro- 
found, bending under the weight of our scores—even more 
conceited; more owlish perhaps in all those manifestations 
which were meant to be spontaneous and glad. Do we 
find ourselves vibrating to his utterances because they are 
truths that toach some stringed truth in us? And is not 
that a final test that the arbitrament of time cannot dis- 
turb—a test that has put not only Beethoven, but Béranger 
and Bobby Burns into the category of genius? Do we 
carry his lays away with us in our recollection tenderly ? 
Do they come unbidden to perch on our lips or nestle in our 
hearts like invisible songsters in our, moments of dejection 
or in our hours of exhilaration, giving voice to sorrow and 


I think not. The whole of Wagner’s work is something 
apart from the sensitive vital life of our day, to be re- 
garded as a composite intellectual pageant, dealing pon- 
derously with abstractions, ignoring the personal equation, 
shifting the centre of gravity from the individual to the 
orchestra, and moving per saltum to a logical demonstra- 
tion. 

If we have failed in the clang of it to hear anything like 
the still small voice, we must go back and rectify our un- 
derstanding with our faith. Music in its best and pristine 
condition—that is, when it flooded the world with joy— 
echoed the mandate of the Christian Master—Ye must be- 
come as little children. This does not mean that it should 
not grow in grace and knowledge, but only that it should 
in the divinely attuned human heart, as in the strings of 
an instrument, awaken sympathetically those responses 
which are inherent in the nature of things, and are super- 
induced by the intellect. In its best estate it was the 
measured declaration of the brotherhood of man long be- 
fore that truth was made articulate, inasmuch as it recog- 
nized in all men the common capacity for joy. 

The pontifical effort of Wagner to keep the golden key 
of this heritage and make us apprehend the universal 
through him, has resulted in something like an ecclesias- 
ticism of music when everything but music is breaking 
loose from the arbitrary, the ecclesiastical, into the open 
deliverance of natural law. 

Music may be regarded as a botanical garden with a 
keeper, in which we are to walk guardedly and studiously 
with a Latin catalogue, and ask science to help us enjoy 
ourselves. But there is another way of regarding it, and 
it is as the bountiful and loving spontaneity of nature her- 
self, covering the earth with wild flowers and filling the 
air with fragrance. Its ballads, canticles and madrigals 
spring from the virgin soil. Its barbaric meads are starred 
with the daisy folk songs, and along our great religious 
streams wave and whisper yet the palms of antiquity— 
those imperishable fronds of man’s gladness and grief. 

And in all its luxuriant unfolding to the maturity of its 
power, music never lost its sovereignty over the emotions; 
never abandoned its divine spouse in the heart of man to 
get up an affair with the intellect, until Wagner introduced 
his doctrine of the promiscuity of the arts and made mis- 
tresses of the scene painter, the orchestra and the poetaster. 

Somewhere and at some time within the reach of recol- 
lection, music, as it grew and developed, made its abiding 
place with the people who brought their enthusiasms and 
their loves to its familiar and often homely worship. It is 
quit conceivable that there is a splendid abstruse growth 
of lyric art from Rossini to Gounod, and that Wagner com- 
pares as a campanile to a cabin when we adjust him to the 
past. But it is also conceivable that even lyric art, which 
once spread in tendril familiarity about our feet, has lost 
some of its generous joyance in lifting itself to the skies 
and dallying out of sight with the upper air. Certain it is 
that we no longer crown our singers with chaplets and 
wing our appreciation with ardor. The noble madness of 
the old days, when the world was as full of music as the 
summer is full of birds, is chained and tamed to the score. 
Men no longer hurry to the opera house for refreshment, 
radiant with pleasure and impulsive with delight. The 
cold intellectual wave that swept down like the Goths from 
Germany to Italy chilled the children of song. Men no 
longer carry away the songs, the marches, the ballets, 
piecemeal, and weave them into their toil and gaiety. The 
joyous tumults of the heart are displaced by a synod of 
critics. ws 

The suppression of the prima donna in the interest of 
the ensemble, so essential to the processional movement of 
art, cut off the personal equation and snuffed out the vital 
romanee that made the singers queens of song. The ele- 
ment of personal charm slowly departed, and with it the 
concrete human bond that made the whole world of pleas- 
ure kin. Those prima donnas would not conform to the 
ensemble. It is true they stepped out of the story to ex- 
ploit themselves, often with impertinent vanity, but the 
world never resented it, because they did it with “* full 
throated ease.” The fact is the prima donna of the past 


reigned by virtue of her largess. She poured out her riches 
bounteously upon the hungry world that was content to 
be glad beggars rather than solemn scrutators. She 
bridged the gap between the opera stage and the concert 
room with a gaiety of heart and a regal catholicity that 
encompassed all song and stepped without disdain from 
Mozart to Schubert. 

Dr. Nordau and all the rest of them have recently had 
a great deal to say about the hysterical age, and the waste 
of emotional material. From my observation there is less 
danger from a superfluity of emotion than from a misdi- 
tection of it. Emotion that takes nature’s course along 
the muscles and expands itself into action or sound is far 
less perilous than emotion conducted’along the nerves to 
expand itself at the centres. But that is the constant per- 
version that the pressure of culture, so called, brings 
about, and it is especially the result of over-intellectualiz- 
ing music. 

The young ladies who are kept at Wagner as they were 
once kept at the Nicene Creed get round shouldered in 
their candor and hypertrophied in their sympathy. The 
organic tendency of joy to express itself cannot be extir- 
pated in one generation. It can only be suppressed, to 
break out in unexpected and often unseemly ways. 

Nothing has been so interesting to me as the study of 
my young friends at a pianist’s matinée. It seemed tome 
that there was a sudden and complete emancipation of the 
emotions, and that nature, in thus flaring up in the do- 
main of the sensuous, rather overdid the business. These 
naive young creatures came at last to the contemplation 
and acceptance of a concrete man, and they made the in- 
stant mistake of identifying him with the composer and the 
music. 

Astonishing synthesis of the sensibilities. Spontaneity 
burst through propriety and wore all the extravagance of 
Juliet herself. It palpitated, throbbed, sighed and bub- 
bled, making inarticulate moans and hanging fascinated 
and distraught upon the performer; mainly, I suspect, be- 
cause it had been bottled upso long. Toattribute it solely 
to Paderewski’s art makes disingenuousness itself blush, for 
even Juliet will acknowledge that if he had played behind 
a screen the effect would have been lost. No one will dare 
|} say that Gottschalk made the same omelette in a hat years 
and years ago, and sensibility fell down in the same 
charming epilepsy. Even Thalberg did it. The per- 
formers were not alike, but the listeners were. 

I am afraid that the vogue, or perhaps I should say the 
pressure, of intellectual music is driving a great many of 
us to the casinos and concert halls for that gaiety of emo- 
tion which might be betterserved. Yvette Guilbert repre- 
sents in music what Ouida represents in literature. At the 
best it is an acute copiousness that stings propriety. 
One young lady who was convicted of going to Sherry’s 
to listen to her, said, with a demure smile, that she thought 
it cultivated her ‘‘ shrinks,’’ which were getting sadly 
rusty. So does the banal in the air stimulate the cynical 
in the heart. 

We owe the dreadfully oppressive prevalence of the crit- 
ical spirit in music to Wagner. Can you imagine any- 
thing more distressing than a pragmatic youth; a critical 
sylph who desires to analyze before she can apprehend, 
and always calls on her mind to vindicate her joy ? 

With Wagner came the insensate desire to lecture 
on consecutive fifths and Leitmotifs; to measure joy with 
a lactometer, and plant commentators wherever concord 
had passed by. The concert room wore the air of a labora- 
tory, and we learned how to be solemn and scientific in our 
sprightliness. What has become of the amateur who 
flowed into delight as water flows into waves? Where is 
the ebulliency of that heart health that, when song sum- 
moned it, broke forth like David, and wanted the moun- 
tains to skip for joy?—Kate Coleman, in the Sun. 

{The writer of the above makes the very common 
mistake of making her own emotional attitude toward 
Wagner atest for the rest of musical mankind. Luck- 
ily for the works of the great dead man, there are 
thousands who find supreme joy in them.—EpDITors 
MusIcAL CouRIER. } 
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St. Louts, March 13, 1896. 
ISS MARY ANGELL, a young and very tal- 
ented pianist, formerly a pupil of Mr. M. Epstein, of 
this city, and for the last four years under the care of Mr. 
W. H. Sherwood, gave a private musicale at the residence 
of Mrs. W. S. Bartley, assisted by Mr. Pierre Key, last Fri- 
day night. The young lady played selections from Mosz- 
kowski, Chopin, Raff, &c.; her technic was excellent, as 
well as the intelligent interpretation of the various styles 
of the pieces. She has a bright future before her. Mr. P. 
Key is possessed of a powerful and sonorous tenor voice 
and has a good enunciation, but his singing was marred. by 
a cold, which manifested itself in a tremolo. 

Mr. Ch. Kunkel’s popular Sunday concert drew an over- 
crowded house ; besides an array of old-time favorites, such 
as Messrs. E. Karst, Ed. Dierkes, &c., new and younger 
talent was introduced. Miss M. E. Maginnis, Miss A. 
Sabini and Mr. J. B. Shiels contributed vocal solos, which 
were well received. Miss Eleanor B. Heynen, a pupil of 
Mr. Kunkel, distinguished herself as a pianist of great 
talent and technical skill. Her playing of Mendelssohn’s 
Rondo Capriccioso was masterly ; in the introductory slow 
movement she exhibited fine poetical feeling, and in the 
allegro she showed excellent wrist action in the left hand 
octave passages. 

The attendance at the exposition concert was very large. 
Besides the orchestral selections, Miss Clara Carroll and 
Mr. Louis Hammerstein appeared as soloists. The lady 
sang a composition by Suppé, with violin obligato, which 
was loudly applauded. Her voice is of excellent quality 
and good range ; she sang the high D with ease. She con- 
templates to go to Europe for further instruction. Mr. 
Hammerstein played the capriccio, op. 22, by Mendelssohn, 
with orchestral accompaniment, very satisfactorily, re- 
ceiving the warmest applause, in response to which he was 
obliged to give an encore. 

Our local talent has been doing good missionary work 
this week to scatter the seed of musical knowledge, of 
which future generations may possibly reap the full benefit ; 
for I very much fear that in many instances there is at 
present too much apathy shown to musical enterprise 
which does not directly appeal to one’s own circle. I am 
led to make this remark in connection with the patronage 
of the Hinrichs Opera Company, which in every respect is 
worthy of better things than they experienced. We have 
in our midst too many who are but worshippers of certain 
musical idols, which society requires should be heard in 
order to converse on the topics of the day, and too few to 
whom music appeals as an art; if it were otherwise operas 
would be patronized for the sake of the works themselves 
and not for the singer’s sake. Such is the status of music 
in Europe, and the reason why it flourishes better there ; 
people are satisfied with paying moderate prices of admis- 
sion if the singers are good and the opera is worthy, and 
patronize the same often, rather than pay exorbitant prices 
for singers who demand $1,000 a night and more, and thus 
patronize music but occasionally. But I am digressing 
from the subject of our home talent’s doings. 

The Beethoven Conservatory gave a monthly recital last 
Saturday. A special feature of interest is the instru- 
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mental ensemble pieces of quartets and trios, &c., and which 
are prepared for these monthly exhibitions at short notice. 
Mr. E. A. Kroeger gave his third piano recital on Monday 
night. His program embraced works by Grieg, Field, Men- 
delssohn, Brahms, Rubinstein .and Liszt. Mr. Kroeger's 
recitals commend themselves for their high art aims and 
self-denial in never playing any of his compositions on 
these occasions. The Tuesday Musicale Club presented a 
highly interesting program, in which twelve ladies partici- 
pated and which was devoted. to Scandinavian and Rus- 
sian composers exclusively. 

On Tuesday night the Quintet Club gave its third con- 
cert, which filled the Memorial Hall by an appreciative 
audience. Beethoven’s quartet, op. 18, No. 4, and Schu- 
bert’s Forellen quintet were admirably played. Miss Rin- 
gen contributed three alto solos and Mr. Carl Froelich 
played two ’cello solos, all of which were deservedly ap- 
plauded. 

The Hinrichs Opera Company commenced a week’s en- 
gagement last Monday. The well worn and ever popular 
Trovatore was chosen for the opening night, and as first 
impressions always go a long way in almost everything in 
this world’s affair, so it can be truthfully stated that the 
very opening scene, with Marius Malzac as Fernando, with 
the chorus, never exercised a greater effect upon the au- 
dience in St. Louis than that gentleman’s magnificent 
voice, as well as the well trained chorus. The scene closed 
with tremendous applause. Louis de Backer proved him- 
self an excellent Count di Luna, vocally as well as his- 
trionically, exhibiting the compass of his voice notably in 
the cadenza of the aria Il Balen. M. Henri Prevost 
achieved a genuine success as Manrico ; the applause in 
the third act was uproarious, when at the end of the aria 
Di Quella Pira he took the high C with chest voice, sus- 
taining it for a long time, with apparent ease and purity. 

Miss Minnie Tracey delighted and surprised the au- 
dience ; her Leonore exhibited a well trained and artisti- 
cally used voice, while her personal charms made the part 
doubly attractive. In Miss Katherine Fleming the com- 
pany possesses a valuable artist ; the lady has been favor- 
ably known, having appeared here formerly with Theodore 
Thomas, when the wonderful range of her voice and its 
exceptionally fine quality, as perfect in the upper range as 
in the lower, was highly appreciated, but as an actress in 
the part of A zucena she added fresh laurels to her already 
well established reputation. Miss Schuyler deserves hon- 
orable mention, although the part of /nez is not an impor- 
tant one. 

Tuesday night Rigoletto was performed with Mlle. 
Amelie Loventz as Gz/da, whose voice was as charming as 
her personality, both of which captivated the audience to a 
high degree ; not only the quality of her voice, but also 
the excellent vocalization and artistic phrasing were sub- 
jects of general remark. In several of the cadenzas she 
exhibited the full extent of her voice, which was as pure up 
to the high D as it was in the lower range of her chest 
tones. The applause which greeted her was hearty and 
spontaneous. Mr. Michelena, who is an old-time favorite 
and well remembered from the Emma Abbott Company, 
impersonated the Duse. His voice has by no means 
deteriorated, and he used it with great discretion and 
artistic taste. Occasionally he gave us the high A with 
full chest tone. Admirable as M. de Backer was the 
night before as Count df Luna, yet as Rigoletto he was a 
great disappointment. His conception of the part degen- 
erated into buffoonery, and the limping gait helped to make 
it more so. The best effort was in the second act, where in 
the duet with Gz/da his paternal solicitude was tenderly 
and naturally expressed. 

The performance of William Tell was rather an uneven 
one, for some of the minor parts were not worthily repre- 
sented. De Backer as 7¢// bore little resemblance to the 
Swiss peasant, being dressed in red silk tights, a la MepAzs- 
topheles. The chorus and trio in the third act were ex- 
cellent. : 

Last night we had the best performance of the week. 


Mile. Loventz was an ideal Marguertta; her personal 
charms stood on a par with her artistic vocal culture. 
Michelena, as Faust, won golden opinion, while the 
Mephistopheles of Eugene Lorrain was pronounced by 
newspaper critics and the general expression as the best 
even seen except that of Edouard de Reszké. Miss Flem- 
ing made an excellent Szede/. The chorus scored another 
triumph. To-night the Huguenots. 

There is only one expression of regret expressed by all 
who attended the operas, viz., that the public should have 
shown so little appreciation of the merits of Mr. Hinrichs ; 
it was the most perfect and satisfactory ensemble of prin- 
cipals, chorus and orchestra which has visited St. Louis for 
years, and reflects the highest credit on that gentleman’s 
labors and discrimination in the selection of the talent he 
had engaged. W. MArcMENE. 








Belari’s Vocal Chit-Chat. 


HYGIENE 
HE recent publication of a complimentary ar- 
ticle about a Parisian professor of singing, and the 
recent appearance on the New York concert stage of an un- 
fortunate creature who is killing herself while pretending 
to sing, bring to my mind a sad story, like many others that 
pass unnoticed by all, although frequent among the families 
of those aspiring to be singers. 

This story, that might well be called a drama of filial 
tenderness and love of art, happened about thirty years ago 
in one of those boarding houses known as “ pensions bour- 
geois,” which at that time abounded in the Latin Quarter 
of Paris. : 

A room near mine was occupied by an aged lady and her 
granddaughter, a charming girl of nineteen years, who 
possessed a very pretty soprano voice of exceptional range, 
and she was studying at the Conservatoire. This lady’s 
only son was employed as a chemist in one of the princi- 
pal silk dyeing establishments of Lyons. The good and 
venerable mother, who lived only for her children, had 
spent nearly all her fortune in educating them, and with the 
small income that remained and the few francs that her son 
sent her from time to time she lived very modestly but 
most happily with her adored granddaughter, hoping for 
the day when the latter would make her début at the Opéra 
so that they might live more comfortably, which her salary 
as prima donna would permit them to do. 

All in the house were interested in the future of my kind 
neighbors, and no one doubted the success of the young 
girl on account of her beautiful voice, her application and 
the love which she showed for her studies. There was 
consequently general mourning when one day the devoted 
mother received a telegram announcing the sudden death 
of her son, who, while experimenting to find a new color, 
was poisoned in his chemical laboratory. 

This sad event aggravated the financial condition of the 
inconsolable mother, and from that day Marguerite, as the 
young girl was called, redoubled her energy and her hours 
of study, so as to appear upon the stage as soon as possible 
and thus be able to better the conditions of life of her good 
grandmother, as she always called her. She went twice 
each week for her lessons at the Conservatoire and twice 
more to her professor’s house, where he for 20 frs. ($4) gave 
her two private lessons of one hour each. The rest of the 
time she was at home singing almost continually, first 
vocalises and then operatic selections, to which her profess- 
or added here and there notes out of the general compass 
of the voice, also cadenzas, fermatas, fioritures, all of the 
greatest difficulty both in execution and from being written 
so high, in order, said he, thatshe might show the phenom- 
enal compass of her voice. 

Some time after the sad event of which I have spoken 
Marguerite was no longer the gay and smiling girl she had 
always been ; she seemed more thoughtful or rather melan- 
choly, was paler and thinner, but it was attributed to the 
mourning she wore and to the profound sadness of her 
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grandmother, caused by the death of her son, the four 
months that had passed not having sufficed to assuage in 
the least her grief. 

On day at table I fixed my eyes more attentively than 
usual upon the angelic face of Marguerite, and she, notic- 
ing my scrutinizing glance as a physician (é partibus), 
said with a wondering accent : 

‘‘Why do you look at me with such big eyes? You 
frighten me !” 

‘It seems to me you have grown very thin,” I remarked. 

‘‘Oh, yes ! I have had to take in my dresses about 2 
inches,” she replied, with a certain air of satisfaction. 

‘* Do you not think you are working too hard? I hear you 
constantly singing vocalises and operatic pieces with such 
high notes that I fear you are going tospoil your beau- 
tiful voice. This afternoon I heard you several times sing 
E and F above the staff. Will it not fatigue your voice if 
you abuse it in that way?” . 

‘‘ Not in the least. I can easily sing G and A; so you see 
that E and F are nothing for me.” 

“ However, I have always understood that the abuse of 
the high notes causes fatigue of the voice and produces 
severe maladies of the throat,” and wishing to give more 
authority to my words I added: ‘‘ Hippocrates, who lived 
nearly 500 years before Jesus Christ, said that exaggerated 
exercise of the voice produced angina.” 

‘Oh, your Hippocrates knew nothing about it. I am in 
better voice than ever. Only this morning I sang for Mr. 
Auber, and he was delighted.” 

‘* For Mr. Auber!" exclaimed five or six maiden ladies at 
the same time, opening wide their eyes and moving their 
lips as much as possible in pronouncing the name of the 
composer, 

‘* Yes, ladies,” replied Marguerite, ‘‘ my professor pre- 
sented me to him, and he was so pleased when he heard 
me that he said I must try to obtain a good prize at the 
next examinations, which will place me at the Opéra 
Comique, where they are to give an opera of his very soon, 
in which there is a good réle for me.” 

We all congratulated Marguerite upon her good fortune, 
for the protection of Auber was all that was necessary to 
quickly obtain success. She had already gained a premier 
accesstt in opéra comique and a second accessit¢ in singing, 
so that little as Auber, director of the Conservatoire, might 
have interested himself in her it would not have been 
difficult for her to have obtained a first prize and an en- 
gagement at the Opéra Comique. 

Under the impression caused by the encouragement and 
promise of Auber what attention could she give when 1 
quoted Hippocrates? She had the blindest faith in her 
professor ; had seen the effect her voice produced on a great 
composer who offered her a part in his new opera, and 
neither the precepts of Hippocrates nor the unanimous 
verdict of all the ancient and modern doctors together 
would have persuaded her that her voice was being ruined ; 
that they were killing her by forcing her voice above the 
limits of its natural compass, without considering that in 
most cases the possibility of singing too high sounds de- 
pends upon the delicate state of the organ, which preserves 
up to acertain age the thinness of childhood, particularly 
with young girls whose surroundings have been morally 
irreproachable. 

Marguerite was one of those who preserve their innocence 
and candor to the age of womanhood, and without realiz- 
ing the risk she ran of losing the freshness of her voice 
she continued to dream of the honor and glory in store for 
her when she should begin her operatic career by creating 
ardle in a new opera by one of the greatest French com- 
posers. 

The réle promised by Auber was to have been in his last 
opera, Le Premier Jour de Bonheur, that was given at the 
Opéra Comique one or two years later with great success ; 
but the name of Marguerite was notin the cast. It was 
beautiful Marie Roze who created the principal réle of this 
pretty work in one act, in which Capoul, then ‘‘le beau 
Capoul,” in the flower of his age and the splendor of his re- 
nown, made a phenomenal success that one must say he 
merited. 

The evening of the first representation I occupied an 
orchestra chair near the stage, and the marvelous beauty 
of Marie Roze reminded me of the not less beautiful Mar- 
guerite, who, victim of her zeal and her artistic ambition, 
imprudently encouraged by her master, had ceased to exist 


a few months before. Emi.io Bevari. 


(To be continued.) 





Bertrand Mullette Resigns.—Mr. Bertrand Mullette 
has resigned his position as organist and choir director of 
Christ Church, Walton, N. Y., to take effect April 6. This 
was the first attempt by this church to use a chorus choir 
in rendering its services, and during the past five months 
Mr. Mullette has succeeded in organizing and training a 
mixed or chorus choir, composed for the most part of hith- 
erto untrained and undeveloped voices and consisting of 
about thirty-five people, which is a credit to his ability as a 
musician and trainer of voices for church services. Mr. 
Mullette’s services have been very satisfactory and his loss 
will be generally regretted by the parish. 











BROOKLYN, March 16, 1896. 
HE only public event of last week that seems to 
demand record was the recital in Association Hall, 
under direction of the Brooklyn Institute. At least, they 
called it a recital, and put the name of Mr. Max Heinrich 
in the largest type on the bill, but there seems to be no 
adequate reason for neglecting the same favor for his as- 
sociates, Mrs. Charles Tyler Dutton and Miss Maud 
Powell. Each of them ought to have been in larger type 
than each other and then everyone would have been satis- 
fied—not. 

Mr. Alexander Rihm, who played the accompaniments 
tastefully and self-sacrificingly, has undoubtedly worked as 
hard to learn how to play on the piano as the others did to 
develop their voices and violin technic ; yet he is snubbed 
into the smallest type of all. This matter of type will have 
to be fixed. And it will be fixed when the summer hotels 
contain rooms of the same size, all with a front exposure 
and facing the sea. The blizzard did not keep a great 
many people away from either the afternoon or evening 
performance, for it is customary here to double these re- 
citals, giving the same program, in order to accommodate 
the multitudes that belong to the Institute. 

Mr. Heinrich was in ample voice and pleasing humor. 
His voice has broadened -a trifle within a season or so, 
although it has not entirely lost its metallic quality, and he 
sings with more feeling and meaning than of yore ; yet it is 
always with a manly feeling. He began with three Schu- 
bert numbers, afterward sang Mackenzie’s Spring Song, 
Gounod’s It Is Not Always May, Horrock’s To Her I Love, 
Foote’s Land o’ the Leal, Cnadwick’s Bedouin Love Song 
and Clay's rattling Gipsy John, winning much applause for 
each. He played his own accompaniments remarkably 
well, looking out into the audience a |.ttle as Pachmann used 
to do, but never taking Pachmann liberties. His enuncia- 
tion has improved. 

He got a tang of real Scotch into the Focte song, and if he 
would only restrain the sibillancy of his s, giving it the oc- 
casional English z sound, he would pass muster anywhere. 
Mrs. Dutton sang with her wonted vivacity and sentiment 
pleasing things by Bemberg, Herbert, Lassen azd Col- 
lins, and Maud Powell played brilliantly a Hungarian dance, 
the Wilhelmj arrangement of Schubert’s Ave Maria, a Wie- 
niawski tarentelle and an effective arrangement of the 
page’s song in Mignon, a wonderfully Mozart-like bit, 
isn’t it? 

Miss Powell is always brisk and ready, and I wish she 
would play with a little more sentiment. A cold, unselfish 
adviser might urge her to fall in love. She has only to ex- 
press a will ngness to that effect and hundreds of young 
men in this town will sighfully offer themselves as sub- 
jects. This is leap year. Another thing that Miss Powell 
ought to dois 9 guard her intonation. Some of her notes 
the other day were unmistakably sharp. She is always a 
pleasant artist. 

Speaking of good looks reminds me that I did an uncon- 
scious wrong last week in giving currency to a rumor about 
Lillian Blauvelt. I confess it surprised me a little when I 
learned that she had expressed a willingness to sing in one 
of our lecal choirs ; yet | remembered that Clementine de 
Vere-Sapio, Clara Hunt and other well equipped singers 
had exhibited an equal willingness, and that some of our 
churches are rich enough to engage a Patti or a Nilsson if 
they liked. But the fact is I find that Miss Blauvelt had 
no such intention. Her time is entirely taken with concert 
work, and she has lately been obliged to decline several 
flattering engagements because of the difficulty of filling the 
dates, and to keep her strength for important concerts. 

The rumor had this ground : that a younger sister of this 
charming artist, Miss Florence Blauvelt, had expressed the 
willingness to accept a choir engagement. This younger 
sister has had the advantage of both home and European 
training, has a fresh and musical voice and has the Blau- 
velt inheritance of bright eyes and good looks. 1 congratu- 
late the elder on the continuance of fortune, for I can 
avouch that her voice is as good as ever it was or better, 
and the younger on her accession to the ranks of musical 
artists. Both are Brooklyn women, and Brooklynites will 
continue to be glad of their success. 

I not only hear, but know that there others—good sing- 
ers, too—who would be delighted to get choir engagements 
or any other kind. 

We have been advised to beware of the Sclav in music ; 
now let the men in music beware of the woman. Not only 
is Chaminade singing, but aspirants for fame are arising 
nearer home. Virginia Gabriel is outdone by several 
members of the fair sex, and from executants of other peo- 


ple’s musical inventions the new woman has taken to writ- 
ing herown music. I have it on good authority that Mrs. 
H. A. Beach has broadened her art and has uttered acantata 
of more than ordinary power and variety, called The Rose 
of Avon Town. I suppose the town is the one that Shake- 
speare lived in, and perhaps the cantata has something to do 
with him. I have often wondered that we never had more 
of him than that thinly disguised character in Yorick’s 
Love in our modern literature and drama. I believe that 
the composition of The Rose was suggested to Mrs. Beach 
by John Hyatt Brewer, of our town, whois in command of 
a ladies’ singing society, the Cecilia, and who thought it 
would be fitting that it should have the music of at least 
one woman to sing. 

He wrote to the fair composer that he did not care to 
have for a subject any damsels in damp raiments—if any— 
sitting on a cold rock at the edge of the sea and fishing for 
the souls of men and bursting into mocking laughter when 
they landed one, or any other matter that suggested mer- 
maids, Loreleis and rheumatism. And that is how he 
came to get the cantata. I hear that he is convinced that 
women can sing dramatic music by the success of the 
Cecilia in The Nerns, a strange, strong work that it gave 
in the last concert. He wanted to prove that women could 
sing other things than lullabies and songs about flowers and 
cupids and sunshine and the merry, merry May tra-la-la. 
So we shall have the Beach music presently. 

Speaking of music bywomen reminds me that an attract- 
ive woman is coming here in April to sing for us, Mrs. 
Georg Henschel. She will bring her husband with her, 
and we all hope that he is as fond and good natured as he 
was in the earlier appearances of the two together. Do 
you remember the little concerts and recitals they gave 
during their honeymoon—how demure she was and how ex- 
perienced he pretended to be, and what sidelong looks of 
admiration he gave to his new wife, and how the audience 
smiled and even laughed in pleased sympathy with the sit- 
uation? They are to give a recital in Historical Hall, | 
believe, under the management of Mr. Oscar J. Murray. 

One does not have to be an old-timer to know Signor 
Broccolini, who is plain John Clark when not on the bills— 
for Broccolini is Italian for Brooklyn, the town Mr. Clark 
hails from. He is now going about on crutches, which is 
better going, too, than he has had in months, for he has 
been confined in the hospital with inflammatory rheumatism. 
This rheumatism has not got into his voice, for that is as 
hearty and as deep as ever, and when he puts aside his 
supports and begins to dance we may look to see him back 
on the operatic stage. He was the first Pirate Azng in this 
country in The Pirates of Penzance. and has distinguished 
himself in grand opera, too. His voice is one of unusual 
depth and power. 

Another Brooklyn singer who I see is likely to win re- 
nown in opera is John, more commonly known as ‘ Jack,” 
Dempsey, to distinguish him from the ‘‘champeen light 
weight” of Flatbush or some other place. The good Mr. 
Dempsey—not the prize fighter—has a voice that is worth 
having and keeping, and he has what mighty few singers 
have, namely, dramatic talent. He is by no means new in 
opera, and if he has half a chance | am sure he will distin- 
guish himself. From all 1 hear, Mr. Dempsey would dis- 
tinguish himself greatly in any dramatic part, and we are 
so used to having those parts sung in a languid and inef- 
ficient manner that he would be a healthy and agreeable 
shock and surprise. 

The Brooklyn Amateur Musical Club gave its fifth con- 
cert a few nights ago in Pierrepont Hall and sang concerted 
pieces for the pleasure of a large company. The soloists 
were Miss Katherine Rowland and Misses Byrne and 
Clark. The club comports itself quietly, but its musical 
studies are earnest, and its entertainments are sometimes 
more artistic than some of greater pretension. 

A new chorus, called the Hindel, has been organized 
out of the membership of the large Nostrand Avenue 
Methodist Church, under direction of Mr. I. N. Sieve- 
wright, and will sing The Rose Maiden with the assistance 
of Miss Josephine McPherson, soprano ; Miss Mary Ben- 
nett Rile, contralto; Mr. P. J. Collins, tenor, and Mr. E. 
S. Swalm, baritone. 

A bigger performance is promised by the United Singers, 
but that will not be until June. All the leading singing 
societies of Little Germany, which is in the Eastern District, 
and a few from the original Brooklyn will take part and will 
warble in Ulmer Park, which is a place on the shore where 
it is reported that they have good beer. Prizes and diplo- 
mas are to be the awards for success. 

And now we are waiting for Tristan and Isolde by Mr, 
Damrosch’s people on Thursday night, and are get- 
ting our hands leathery with horizontal bar practice, so 
that we can fill the Academy with the din of ourclapping on 


the next night, when Theodore Thomas comes back to us. 
C. S. Montrcomery. 
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‘ BosToN, Mass., March 15, 1896. 
N ideal newspaper, according to a friend of Mr. 
Selwyn Image, who writes for the Savoy, would 
have no principles and no policy. 

‘The. editor should have no further care than to see that 
his writers possess individuality and can express it, and 
that they run him not into a libel action. The writers 
shall have no further care than to say precisely what each 
of them thinks and feels on the matter in hand, unham- 
pered by the least concern of supporting any tradition, or 
by a dread of contradicting, even flatly, what some one 
else, or their own selves, may have written in the same 
paper. Each of them, therefore, would have a free hand 
entirely, with that one proviso of blanching the libel court. 
He would write in the first person, and in the style his 
humor smiled upon at the moment. He would sign his 
article always, but sign it, as the whim took him, either 
with his name or with a nom de guerre, or with an initial; 
and he would be free to change his signature as the oc- 
casion prompted him.” 


Now there are daily and weekly papers in Boston where 
editors allow the music critics to express individual 
opinions, destructive or commendatory, in the manner that 
seems best to them. These editors give the critics the 
reins, feeling sure that they will not run them into a libel 
suit. This critic signs his name ; that one does not. This 
does not, however, affect the character of the criticism. 
The people that are in the habit of reading the reviews of 
the concert are acquainted with the name of the critic, 
whether he uses the pronoun ‘* we” or “I.” 

The encouragement and the freedom given by the editors 
lead to carefulness and a sense of responsibility in the per- 
formance of critical duty. 

A man is employed by the editor to review the concerts 
of a season. The editor says to him, directly or infer- 
entially, ‘‘I understand you are equipped for your task, 
and I believe you to be an honest man. Go ahead and 
write ; but remember you are writing for a newspaper, not 
for a music magazine or a quarterly review.” The man 
thus hired and thus supported, knowing that his work is 
to be judged in the editorial room, not in the counting 
room, should feel in duty bound to tell the truth, the naked 
truth, and not the disguised, bedraped, masked truth—Mr. 
W.S. B. Mathews, of Chicago, Ill., to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The artist that is praised judiciously or 
blamed intelligently has much more respect for keen sur- 
gery than for old wives’ remedies or domestic poulticing. 
The musician who reads regularly, and without prejudice, 
the work of a critic during a season knows whether that 
critic is really honest in his opinions, and he will admire 
the courage, although he may disagree in certain premises 
and conclusions. 

Now A and B may be alike men of knowledge and of in- 
dividuality in expression. Suppose they are of the same 
age. A, say, was educated chiefly in Paris; B, after long 
study under Leipsic graduates, goes to Leipsic and studies 
under Leipsic professors. Is it likely that A and B will 
agree as to the merits of a symphony of Brahms or a tone- 
poem of the ultra modern French school ; or will either one 
find himself_in harmony with the views of C, who studied 
in Berlin, or D, who is musically a Viennese? One may 
object to the consecutive fifths in the Confutatis of Verdi's 
Requiem ; to another these and the fifths in the dance 
in Mefistofele are an unfeigned delight. One will be bored 
by the formulas in Mozart ; another will regard these for- 
mulas as sane and healthy and look squint-eyed at the 
*‘looseness” of Tschaikowsky or MacDowell. And yet 
no one of these four—A, B, C and D—would question for 
a moment the honesty of the other three. 

Mr. Mathews believes there are occasions when the naked 
truth should not be spoken. I gather this from his remarks 
in the last number of A/uszc. What are these occasions? 
If aconcert is given in aid of a charitable organization, 
and amateurs as well as professionals contribute their ser- 
vices, I admit thata pleasant ‘‘ reading notice” is here more 
to the point than discriminating criticism. When a man, 
ot a woman, or a club large or small, comes before the 
public and asks admission money for personal or managerial 
- benefit and advertises musical wares, it is the duty of the 
critic to write the truth, as it seems to him, about the con- 
cert, whether there will be a consequent injury to feelings, 
suppressed rage or weeping and gnashing of teeth. It is 





true that it is not always necessary to call a delicate lady's 
trowel a damned spade; but when there is gross, imper- 
tinent incompetence ; when unblushing mediocrity is 
boosted into prominence by arrogant social patronage, the 
truth should be told, and told in such an unmistakable and 
ingeniously severe manner that the offenders wince. 

Does Mr. Mathews believe in honey daubing? I hope 
not, and I do not believe that he is so amiably weak. The 
day has gone by for honey daubing. There is noroom for 
mediocrity in art. There is no law compelling men or 
women to be professional musicians. Because a man is an 
industrious composer he should not be encouraged if his 
works simply show industry and perspiration. It is not 
given to everyone to go to Corinth, and there is an equally 
musty proverb concerning the poet that applies as well to 
the musician. Poor pianists are as the sands of the sea, 
and poor singers as the autumnal leaves. Should they be 
encouraged when they during two hours’ labor do not emit 
one divine spark? 

Of course if there is a difference in critical opinion con- 
cerning the merits of a new work the blasphemer says, 
‘* Did you see the papers? A and B wrote directly opposite 
criticisms to those of C and D. Oh, the absurdity of 
criticism !” 

There are several answers to this: (1) The four may 
have agreed as to the vital points of the criticism, varying 
in expression or in matters of opinion rather than fact ; the 
reader read superficially, which is the case nine times 
out of ten. (2) Suppose that of A, an honest man, is con- 
tradicted bluntly by B, an equally honest man, what then? 
Why, then enter these questions: What are the inherited 
or acquired sympathies and prejudices of the two? What 
are their beliefs? How and where were they educated? 
In other words, the reader must take into account the indi- 
viduality of the man. 

* Now we are obliged to return to the article of Mr. Selwyn 
Image. 

Mr. Image says: ‘‘ Individuality is the one interesting, 
real thing in the universe. Ifa man is worth listening to 
at all (and, when one can get at him, I expect there breathes 
not a soul but is), let us hear what he thinks and feels, 
what he likes and hates, and let us hear it his own way. 
For the attainment of this end the tyranny of the editorial 
‘we’ is fatal; but fatal, too, is the antithesis that onevery 
occasion a man should write over his own signature, or 
over a signature known to be his. The ideal function of 
criticism is, indeed, to discern the true character of the 
thing criticised ; but when we get off mere facts, as in the 
arts, such criticism is to mortals for the most part impossi- 
ble ; when we assume to deliver it we are ludicrously, 
irritatingly impertinent. To learn, however, how a man is 
affected by this or that specimen of the arts at the moment 
before him entertains and stimulates me.” 

As a man shifts skin, so shifts he convictions. They say 
that seven years brings thoroughly new tissue. This is a 
nervous, hasty age; the man of '95 is scarcely the same as 
the man of '96. Did the eminent critic Jones dislike the 
first symphony of Brahms last year? Then, since he may 
be moved mightily by it this spring, give him the privilege 
of eulogy without fear of the parallel columns; let him 
take a nom de guerre and sign his rhapsody, say, ** H. T. 
Finck.” Does Robinson suddenly discover the beauties 
and the strength of Donizetti’s music, and yet refrain from 
purple praise? Let him for once extol Lucia over the 
signature ‘' H. E. Krehbiel.” Thus would merriment and 
good feeling be promoted. 

Perhaps some one may object to the ‘‘ egoism displayed ” 
in the use of the first person. The apparently impersonal 
may yet be the most egoistic. ‘‘ We” always seems to be 
a shabby subterfuge. It was, John Phoenix that called 
‘*we” a ridiculous affectation. ‘‘ I ama‘ lone, lorn man;’’ 
says Phoenix, ‘‘ (the Lord be praised for his infinite mercy !) 
and, though blessed with a consuming appetite, ‘ which 
causes the keepers of the house where I board to tremble,’ 
I do not think I have a tapeworm, therefore I have no 
claim whatever to call myself * we.’” 


* 
* o 


The Kneisel Quartet gave its sixth concert in Association 
Hall March 9. The program included Rubinstein’s quartet 
in C minor, op.17, and Haydn’s D major quartet. Mr. 
MacDowell played his Eroica sonata, and even the heart 
of Mr. Apthorp was touched, so that he soared in lofty 
strains of rapture. To some the work seemed vague, with- 
out semblance of sonata form, and generally disappointing. 
Miss Anna Miller Wood sang a group of songs. I under- 
stand she has a good voice and little or noart. The play- 
ing of the quartet was not up to its usual standard, espe- 
cially in the matter of intonation, I am told. 

Instead of going to the Kneisel concert, 1 went to the 
Castle Square Theatre to hear Mignon, not that this opera 
interests me wildly, but because the performances at the 
Castle Square point to the sure abiding place of opera in 
this town. 

The performance the 9th showed insufficient rehearsal 
for there were hitches; lines were recited as though the 
singers were afraid of breaking them. Miss Clara Lane 
as Mignon, while she showed signs of the natural anxiety 
attending a first performance, sang in the third act with 
true emotion. Her face and her figure lend themselves 





easily to the part, and the natural, sympathetic charm of 
her personality atoned in the more impassioned episodes 
for the lack of authoritative artistic skill. Mr. Persse was 
a conventional Mezster, who is one of the most conven- 
tional lay figures in opera. When Calvé gave her unfor- 
tunate performance of Mignon in Boston, ever de Lucia, 
the white-toned tenor of Vesuvian temperament, was a 
wall flower as the wandering student. Mr. William Wolff 
was the gay Lofthario, the bewhiskered old bore of a 
harper who makes his exits and his entrances as though he 
had the freedom of cities and castles as well as the key of 
the fields. (Lord! I remember Pol. Plancon that dismal 
night in Mechanics’ Building. My heart is true to Pol, 
but he, too, as Lothario was a colossal bore). “Mr. Murray 
was at his ease as Laertes. The chorus, with the excep- 
tion of occasional false intonation, and the orchestra were 
excellent, and the opera was handsomely mounted. When 
you consider that 50 cents is the highest price charged 
for a reserved seat in this beautiful theatre, you will admit 
that only a reasonably fair show would be an equivalent 
for the money. Now the performance deserved warmer 
adjectives of commendation. 

Miss Fatmah Diard made her début at this theatre as 
Filina, She is a woman of agreeable personality, of at- 
tractive face and figure. Her voice is a light soprano, com- 
paratively colorless, and of carrying power. She has been 
well taught, and her technique is fluent, though not flaw- 
less. She sings with ease and grace ; her action is of the 
order of conventionality that suggests constant improve- 
ment with experience. 

The Magic Flute, Lucia and Traviata are now in re- 
hearsal at the Castle Square. 

* ™ * 

A concert was given the 10th in Association Hall by Mrs. 
Wm. H. Sherwood, assisted by her daughter, Miss Elsa 
Sherwood, pianist, and Mr. Fred. L, Mahn, violinist. Mrs. 
Sherwood played with her usual accuracy and intelligence. 
Mr. Mahn in the sonata, op. 45, by Grieg, gave much 
pleasure. 

Miss Sherwood played with her mother Grieg’s romanza 
for two pianos, and the Schumann-Reinecke impromptu 
for two pianos (Manfred). She also played these solo 
pieces: Pizzicato waltz, Schiitt; serenata, op. 48, Lescheti- 
zky; prelude, B minor, and G flat étude, Chopin. Her per- 
formance was baffling. She showed a certain fluency that 
at times seemed like the ease of indifference, She showed 
little feeling, and yet the hearer felt sure that the girl was 
not doing herself justice. It is not unlikely that nervous- 
ness prevented a more satisfactory exhibition of her abili- 
ties. I speak now only of the impression made by her 


performance of the solo pieces. 
: * 


* * 
The program of the eighteenth Symphony concert was: 
Overture, Melpomiene, ........cccssccccvcccctcccccecesevcssoes Chadwick 
Concerto No. 2, for piano, G minor..............ce0eeeeeees Saint-Saéns 
DVO TO B, TF GRIGG ci ccsi ai cccndiccccdanctesconsevanéuce Brahms 


You know this overture by Chadwick? To me it is a 
nobly tragic work. The tragedy that he imagines is not 
cryptic, mystic. I do not believe that any woman caught 
the chief male in her meshes of perfumed hair. This 
music hints at conflict, of the delight of battle, of heroic 
death under the imperturbable sky. Melpomene crowned 
the poets of high and lofty song ; through Melpomene did 
Chadwick gain the laurel. 

Given the weighty proposition Paderewski, and you have 
the fragrant, delicate corollary Miss Szumowska. Tue 
charm of her playing last night was its feminine refinement. 
One might have demanded reasonably more breadth and 
power in the graver portions of the first movement, but 
there was haunting cantabile and there was elegance in 
passage work. Crisp and crystalline was the scherzo un- 
der her fleet fingers. The pace of the finale was too hot for 
absolute accuracy and distinctness, and the rhythm was 
not sharply defined. Miss Szumowska suggests in her 
playing the odor of sandalwood. 

The Antar of Rimsky-Korsakoff had been announced, 
but it was omitted, and Mr. Paur, in doubt, played Brahms, 
which isa trump in the Boston musical game. For some 
reason or other the first movement seemed interminably 
long and the treatment of the Meridelssohnian theme irri- 
tating to madness. But we have often talked of Brahms. 
This afternoon I happened to see a review in the Pal/ 
Mall Gazette of the 2d of a Crystal Palace concert in 
which Brahms’ third symphony was performed. Let us 
listen to the reviewer, instead of threshing again the old 
familiar wheat ; for although he speaks of the third sym- 
phony, his remarks may be applied to nearly all of Brahms’ 
orchestral works of long breath : 

‘*If you ask us whether we like the work we may an- 
swer judicially—Yes, with a difference. Much of it is Bee- 
thoven, but Beethoven without the throbs, the inspired 
exaltation of spirit which sets what a great and good critic 
would call ‘ the symphonies of the Bonn master’ apart from 
all similar works in the world. Much of it, again, is com- 
monplace stuff, magnificently decorated-—for example, the 
andante movement, which, so far as its melody goes, is very 
like and no better than the prayer from Zampa, but it is 
draped and adorneil with endless ingenuity, with fine, 
‘thick’ (this may be New Criticism, but it is the only word) 
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masses of sound, and, in a word, with all the resources of 
learned and industrious Academician. For the 
rest we far prefer Brahms in this irregular, not unjoyous 
mood, to the abysmally pretentious and dull Brahms of 
Even here his gaiety sometimes reminds 


a great, 


the Requiem. 
you of a butterfly that is about the size of an elephant, and 
it would be superfluous to claim for his irregularity of in- 
spiration that coherence and quickness of combination 
which make Beethoven so greatly magnificent ; but Brahms 

i portentous phenomenon, and we are content to gasp 
and stare before the evidences of his endless intricacy and 
massiveness of musical emotion.” Puitie HAL. 
> 


Boston Music Notes. 
BosTON, Mass., March 14, 1896. 

B. Carter gave a reception on Wednesday after- 
noon to her sister Mrs. Antonia H, Sawyer, of New York, 
who has been in Boston on a visit for the past week. The 
afternoon was one of the stormiest of the winter, but it 
did not prevent a large number of people from calling. 
Mrs. Sawyer, who was in fine voice, was most kind in sing- 
ing in response to the wishes of her friends, and sang sev- 
eral French songs, as well as a number of English ones, in 
a most charming and artistic manner. Much regret was 
expressed that she is not oftener heard in this city. An 
elaborate tea was served, and the occasion was a particu- 
larly Mrs. Walter Gilman Page, Mrs. 
Charles Jewett Page, Mrs. George A. Plummer, Mrs. Ivan 
Morawski, Mrs. Dr. Robinson, Mrs. Samuel Thompson and 
Mrs. C. M. Carter ‘were some of the people present. 

Mr. Eliot Hubbard, who has been supplying the place of 
tenor at St. Paul’s Church for several weeks, will sing in 
New York on Monday, at one of Mr. Morris Bagby’s con- 
certs at the Waldorf. On March 
cert in Boston 

Mr. Alex. M. Watt has been engaged as bass at the 
Prospect Hill Congregational Church in Somerville. 

Miss Lincoln her friends on Thursday 
evening last to hear her pupil, Mrs. W. Russell Brackett, 
sing 

Miss Helen P. Rogers, who has had very flattering suc- 
cess in concert singing this winter, has accepted the posi- 
tion of soprano in one of the leading churches in Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

Mr. John C 
cently. In the afternoon recital he played selections from 
Chopin, Liszt, Schumann, Chadwick and Nevin, and in the 
evening the études of Schumann and the scherzo from the 
G minor concerto of Saint-Saéns were particularly liked by 
At both 
The au- 


Mrs. W 


enjoyable one. 


7 he will sing at a con- 


Elsie invited 


Manning gave two concerts in Taunton re- 


and the last one had to be repeated. 
Manning was recalled many times. 
the house being crowded on both oc- 


the audience, 

concerts Mr 

diences were large, 
casions 

Miss Edith Castle will sing June 25 for the Indiana 
State Musical Convention at the matinée. There are three 
programs during each day of the convention. morning, af- 
ternoon and evening. The convention lasts from June 
23 to 26 and will be held this year at Terre Haute. 

Mr. Everett E. Truette, assisted by Mrs. Ada May Benz- 
ing, will give an organ recital at the First Congregational 
church, Rockland, on Monday evening, March 16. 

Mr. Heinrich Schuecker will give a harp concert on Tues- 
day, March 17, when he will be assisted by Mr. Charles 
Molé, Mr. Jacques Hoffman and Eduard Rosé, The pro- 
gram wil! include a trio for violin, ’cello and harp, by L. 
(MS.), for flute and harp, by 
Doppler-Zamara 

The third of the Kneisel Quartet series of concerts in 
Worcester was given Tuesday evening and drew the largest 
audience of the season, The concert presented two solo- 
ists, Mrs. Jennie Patrick-Walker, soprano, and Mr. Alwin 
In speaking of the concert one of the 


Spohr and a fantaisie 


Schroeder, ‘cellist. 
Worcester papers says : 

Of Mrs. Walker nothing but praise can be written, and she is all 
too seldom heard in Worcester; Her début was made here and she 
is one of the few admirable artists Worcester County has produced. 

Mr. Schroeder showed no tfaces of his last summer's iliness, and 
had his usual enthusiastic recall. His playing as soloist or in ensem- 
ble work is one of the most important factors of the excellence of this 
splendid organization. 

Mr. Roth played a very smooth obligato for Mrs. Walker's first 
number, and further displayed his versatility by playing piano ac- 
* companiments for Mr. Schroeder's solos, and Mrs. George M. Bassett 
played most acveptably for Mrs. Walker's numbers. 


The South End Musical Union has for its object to ex- 
tend the influences of good music in a variety of ways 
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among the people of that section of Boston. The union 
maintains a chorus, a singing class and a series of free Sun- 
day afternoon concerts, now in their second season. The 
special effort is to make all this work of a high and inspir- 
ing quality. The musicians and directors give their ser- 
vices in every instance, and the members of the singing 
class and’ the chorus pay most of their current expenses. 
The work of this musical union is conducted by Mr. Henry 
G. Pearson, Mr. Robert A. Woods and Mr. Edmund Bill- 
ings 

In the equity session ef the Superior Court, Chief Justice 
Mason ordered the bill in equity brought by Charles H. 
Hoyt v. Bates and Bendix removed to the United States 
Crreuit Court on the defendants’ motion. The suit was 
brought for an order to have the defendants transfer to 
the plaintiff the copyright which they hold on the song 
Sweet Daisy Stokes. The defendants claimed that the 
United States Court alone had jurisdiction in the case, and 
the merits of the case were not decided, but were left for the 
consideration of the United States Court. 

The New Bedford Standard printed the following ar- 
ticle about the dedication of the new French Catholic 
church in that town, when concerts were held in the after- 
noon and evening : 

At the concert in the evening, held as the inauguration of the or- 
gan, the audience filled the church, many people from other churches 
being also present. Though the program was very long, it was 
greatly enjoyable. Allen W.Swan played the new organ in a mas- 
terly way, showing its capabilities most satisfactorily. Miss Laura 
Webster’s ‘cello solos were abundantly gratifying. This lady has 
the true artistic temperament. For real musician!y feeling, breadth 
of conception, and artistic execution she is justly entitled toa high 
rank. Her selections were varied in character, but the dainty grace 
of the air Dans le style ancien was perhaps the most captivating. 
She responded to an encore with a beautiful playing of the Trau- 
merei. Theorgan was built by George Pierce, of New Bedford, and 
is a good instrument. 

The life of Lyman Warren Wheeler, of Boston, teacher 
of vocal music, is one of interest. At the age of ten years 
he began his musical studies, and at fifteen he became chor- 
ister of the choir at Swampscott, his native town. When 
seventeen years of age he came to Boston, remaining two 
years at the Philharmonic Institute. He then studied pri- 
vately and four years later started for the West, where he 
had under his instruction 900 pupils, whom he met each 
week. In 1860 Mr. Wheeler sailed for London. For nearly 
a year he studied with Garcia at the Royal Academy of 
Music, then he went to Milan, where he remained under 
Prati and San Giovanni eighteen months. During his stay 
in Italy he studied and learned by heart the principal 
tenor réles in Maria di Ryhan, Lucrezia Borgia, La Son- 
nambula, I Lombardi, Linda, ll Trovatore, Faust, Il Bar- 
biere di Seviglia, Der Freischiitz and Don Giovanni. 
Returning to London, Mr. Wheeler sang at the Royal 
Academy and Queen's Concert Rooms. 

Back in Boston, he accepted the position of tenor in 
Emanuel Church, and made his first appearance in public 
at a Handel and Haydn Society concert. Mr. Wheeler 
sang with success the tenor réles in the Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day, Hymn of Praise, The Messiah and the Elijah, for the 
same society, besides other oratorios in other cities. Find- 
ing church and concert singing, with teaching, too arduous, 
Mr. Wheeler has since devoted himself to the latter exclu- 
sively. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan’s oratorio The Prodigal Son was 
given last Sunday evening in the First Baptist Church, 
Commonwealth avenue. 

Gounod’s mass St. Cecilia was given in its complete 
form in Shawmut Church Sunday evening by the choir of 
the church, with a largely augmented chorus, under the 
direction of Prof. Henry M. Dunham. 

Mr. Arthur Whiting played with the Symphony Orches- 
tra at Cambridge on Thursday his original fantaisie for 
piano with orchestra, the first time it has been played in 
public. 

Jerome Hopkins, the composer and pianist, will give a 
series of entertainments in April. The program will con- 
sist of his five act school opera Taffy and Old Munch by 
school children, prefaced by a piano recital. 


The next concert of the Cecilia will be given in Music 
Hall on Thursday evening, March 19. The works to be 
given are Noél, by Camille Saint-Saéns, for solo voices, 
chorus, string orchestra, harp and organ; Salve Regina, 
by Joseph Haydn, for solo voices, chorus, string orchestra 
and organ; Te Deum, by Sgambati, for orchestra and or- 
gan. The following soloists will take part: Mrs. Genevieve 
Clark Wilson, of Chicago, soprano; Mrs. Homer E. Saw- 
yer, contralto, of Trinity Church choir; Mrs. Louise Bruce 
Brooks, contralto, of Second Church choir; Mr. Frederick 
Smith, tenor, of Trinity Church choir; Mr. Stephen S. 
Townsend, baritone. ‘ 

The second of the vocal chamber concerts, on March 17, 
will be given by a selected quartet, and will consist of a 
quartet by Dvorak, songs by R. Strauss, Bungert and Von 
Frelitz ; alsosome songs by Dutch composers, followed by 
a Liederspiel by H. Hoffman, entitled Love and Spring. 

The Singers, Mr. George A. Burdett conductor, gave 
their first concert of the season in Bray Hall, Newton 
Centre, last week. The club was assisted by Mrs, Kileski 
Bradbury and Mr. Moritz H. Emery. 

Mr. E. M. Waterhouse, tenor of the Shepard Memorial 
Church, Cambridge, will be the tenor of the Mt. Vernon 
Church choir after April. 

An organ recital was given in the Grove Hall Universalist 
Church Wednesday evening, by Mr. H. J. Smith, of 
Brighton, formerly of the Columbus Avenue Church, as- 
sisted by Miss B. K. Bemis, contralto, and Mr. Stanley 
Cleaves, violinist. 

The wind instrument players of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra gave a concert of chamber music at ee 
College last week. 

The last entertainment of the course of six was given at 
the Norfolk Unitarian Church, Dorchester, on Wednesday 
evening, the artists being Mr. Charles N. Allen, Mrs. E. 
Humphrey Allen, Mr. Clarence E. Hay and Mr. George B. 
Ford. 

A concert was given in the Roxbury Presbyterian Church 
last Tuesday evening by Miss Harriet S. Whittier, so- 
prano; Miss Edna L. Sutherland, reader; Mr. Heinrich 
Schuecker, harp soloist; Mr. Jacques Hoffmann, violinist, 
and Mrs. M. B. Swift, accompanist. 

Miss Lizzie Trinder, soprano, assisted by Miss A. M. 
Loveland, pianist, and Dr. C. P. Vesper, tenor, gave an en- 
tertainment at the Home for Aged Couples recently. 

Miss Minnie Little, the pianist, will give a recital in 
Union Hall on Thursday, March 19. She will be assisted 
by Miss Gertrude Edmands, contralto. 

At the Procopeia, March 19, the guests of the evening 
will be Emma Thursby, Emil Paur, B. J. Lang, Max Hein- 
rich, Wulf Fries, Harriet Shaw, John Orth, Mrs. Ole Bull 
and, it is hoped, Madame Antoinette Sterling, of Boston, 
and Mrs. Milward Adams, of Chicago. 

On April 7, in the afternoon, and April 9, in the evening, 
Eolian concerts will be given in Steinert Hall. The solo- 
ists for the first concert are Miss Gertrude Franklin and Mr. 
Leo Schulz, and for the evening concert Miss Lena Little 
and Signor P. A. Tirindelli. These artists will be accom- 
panied by Mr. Vicente Toledo, of New York city. A very 
interesting and attractive program is ‘planned, which will 
be announced next week. Among the novelties will be an 
aria by Massenet, written expressly for Miss Franklin, and 
not yet given in this country. 

Mrs. Carrie Hun-King, at the request of a number of stu- 
dents of music in Worcester, has arranged a series of Even- 
ings of Music for the study and enjoyment of the works of: 
Beethoven, and announces a course of ten concerts. The 
first recital will be on Tuesday evening, March 24, and one 
on each succeeding Tuesday until the end of May. Three 
sonatas will be given at each recital, so that during the 
course all the Beethoven sonatas will be given. Several 
pianists from Boston, among them Mrs. E. M. Marsh, Mr. 
Carl Faelten, Mr. Joshua Phippen, Jr., Mr. H. G. Tucker 
and Mr. B. L. Whelpley, have already been engaged, and 
Mr. Max Heinrich and Mr. Stephen Townsend, with other 
vocalists, will assist. An entire evening will be assigned 
to each pianist. 
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“FROM BRAIN TO KEYBOARD.” 


MACDONALD SMITH’S 
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pean that Mr. Smith’s system of training does all that he claims for 

“The intareat it immediately excited, and stili - Fagen = bears 
witness to the value of Mr. Smith’s researches in the science of 
physiology for the benefit of musicians.” —M: News, 

“ Wonderful work is being done by Mr. Macdonald Smith in the 
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peers oy snail win the wory baat repnite."—-Atubicad Coaraee 


Complete Course of Six Lessons by Mail, 3 Guineas ($15.00 ). 
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21 PRINCES STREET, OXFORD Circus, LONDON{IW., 
March 7, 1896. 


LLE. JEANNE GRETA, who is well known 
in New York, Keokuk and other American cities as 
Mrs. Howells, and who has been studying for the past two 
years or more with Mme. de la Grange, of Paris, made a 
very successul début here on Tuesday night. She sang 
Pleurez, mes yeux from Massenet’s Le Cid and the mad 
scene from Ambroise Thomas’ Hamlet. Her singing was 
artistic, and the two selections, and as an encore Thomé’s 
bolero, showed that she had considerable versatility. She 
displayed intelligence as well as a voice of considerable 
power and wide range, which might be classed as dramatic 
soprano. ‘This is the first time that we have heard young 
Mark Hambourg play with orchestra, and he sustained the 
high reputation he has already gained at the three recitals 
that he has given the past month, The orchestra that was 
organized by Mr. Daniel Mayer for the occasion accom- 
panied Mlle. Gréta, under the direction of Mr. Henry J. 
Wood, excellently. 

To-night the first performance of the new Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera, The Grand Duke, takes place at the Savoy 
Theatre, when the prima donna will be Mme. Ilka von 
Palmay. The plot of the opera is Mr. Gilbert’s whimsical 
treatment of the duello. He pictures a grand duke of a 
prosperous country whose subjects are so addicted to duel- 
ling that he is alarmed with the prospects of having his 
domains depleted of his most desirable followers, and con- 
sequently he inaugurates a ‘‘ statutory duel,” which is the 
sub-title of the piece. This consists of the two antagonists 
drawing cards from a pack, and the one drawing the low- 
est is supposed to be dead, at least dead by statute. No 
sooner is this made law than there comes to the duke’s do- 
mains a party of wandering players. The comedian of 
this troup is very jealous of the manager. The latter falls 
out with the grand duke, and asa result of the statutory 
duel the grand duke cuts a court card, while the manager 
draws an ace. The impresario ascends the throne midst 
much diversity of opinion, and at the end of the contro- 
versy is dethroned because it is finally held that the court 
card is higher than the ace. This story, worked up with 
the Gilbertian humor, is highly diverting. I shall say 
something about the music in my next letter. 

The English version of Godard's La Vivandiére will be 
produced by the Carl Rosa Opera Company at Liverpool on 
Tuesday night for 'he first time in England. 

The veteran Mr. W. Kuhé is writing his reminiscences, 
which will shortly be published. This popular musician, 
who celebrated his centenary recently, will have consider- 
able to say about musicians and the development of music 
in England of this period. 

Mr. Edward-Lloyd and Mr. Watkin-Mills have been en- 
gaged for the Worcester Festival next autumn. 

It is reported that Herr Carl Meyden is negotiating 
to bring to London an orchestra from Berlin this sum- 
mer. Surely London will have variety in orchestral en- 
tertainments during the forthcoming season. 

Weare glad to see that the Kneisel Quartet, from Boston, 
have arranged to give three concerts hereon une 15, 21, 
and July 2. 

The veteran Emanuel Garcia has resigned his professors 
ship of the Royal Academy of Music. I think he is now in 
his ninety-second year. ix 

Mr. Hermann Klein, the well-known music critic and 
vocal teacher here, will visit America next month to attend 
the production of the new comic opera Il Capitan, written 
by his brother, Mr. Charles Klein. The music has been 
composed by Sousa, and it will be first given by the De 
Wolf Hopper combination on April 11. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel leave London on the 21st inst. 
for America, and are looking forward to their visit with 
keen anticipation. Mr. Henschel told me that every mo- 
ment of his time was taken up, even fo the extent of his 
having to give some lessons while in Boston. His Stabat 
Mater will be given in Montreal and New York, an1 every 
evening that they are not traveling is taken up with con- 
certs. They gave their last at home on Sunday, and many 





leading lights of the musical world were present. 
At a recent sale of musical copyright in London an easy 





and taking piece, arranged for piano solo and duet and so 
forth, by Smallwood, brought no less than $9,000. 

Our Wellington, New Zealand, correspondent informs us 
that the Newbury-Spader Company had a large success in 
oratorio concerts there, and a local society has given Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s Princess Ida there with considerable 
success. 

Mr. A. J. Hipkins, of the firm of John Broadwood & 
Sons, and one of the greatest authorities on musical his- 
tory, read a lecture on the 26th ult. on The Standard of 
Musical Pitch before the Society of Arts. This question 
has been causing a great deal of discussion in England 
during the past year, principally because the pitch in Eng 
land is nearly half a tone higher than the diapason normal, 
which is a serious trouble to singers and violinists. He 
gave much valuable information on the subject, and in the 
course of his remarks referred to a tuning fork attributed 
to Handel now in possession of the Hon. Levi K. Fuller, of 
Vermont, U.S. A. 

Concerts. 

At the first Philharmonic concert of the eighty-fourth 
season of this noble institution, which was organized in 
1813, the principal item of interest was the B sainor sym- 
phony of the Russian composer Borodin. The character- 
istic of this work is the peculiar melodic formulas of East- 
ern music. The themes are entirely Slavonic in style, but 
the symphony is constructed in the Western symphonic 
form, The orchestration throughout is rich and brilliant, 
but I doubt if the work will become as popular as the B 
minor symphony of the late Tschaikowsky. The concert 
opened with Sullivan’s In Memoriamoverture. M. Sapell- 
nikoff, who played here a year ago, gave an unusually fine 
interpretation of Grieg’s A minor concerto. The work of 
this young man is of considerable improvement, and we 
may count him among the giants of the keyboard. Mr. 
John Dunn played Spohr’s D minor -violin concerto, and 
Miss Esther Palliser sang the Cradle Song from Macken- 


zie’s Bethlehem and Jomelli’s La Calandrina, for which 


Mr. Clarence Lucas has written an orchestral accompani- 
ment suitable to the old style of the composition. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie conducted. 

At the Monday Popular Concerts Arensky’s piano trio in 
D, op. 32, was heard at these concerts for the first time. 
Arensky is one of the youngest representatives of the 
Russian school of music, having been born in 1862, and a 
pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff. The trio was admirably 
played by Messrs. Sapellnikoff, Joachim and Paul Ludwig. 
Mme. Amy Sherwin was the vocalist on this occasion. 

Herr Stavenhagen played at the Crystal Palace concert 
last Saturday. The William Tell overture, and the 
Romance and Prayer from Rossini’s opera Othello, sung by 
Mrs. Henschel, were the only numbers given in honor of 
the birthday of the Italian composer. 

At a concert given by Miss Rose Leo she introduced 
several songs by Bruneau, from a set entitled Chanson 
a Danser, which are certainly very attractive for their pe- 
culiar style, which is indicated in the classification. 


Shamus O’Brien. 

By far the most important musical event of the past 
week has been the first performance on Monday night of 
the new romantic comic opera, composed by Dr. Villiers 
Stanford to a libretto by Mr. George H. Jessop. This 
libretto, as I have previously announced, was founded by 
Mr. Jessop on Le Fanu’s popular poem, which has always 
been a favorite with reciters in the United States and Ire- 
land, and has more latterly had many admirers in England. 
As the story deals with the capture of the hero at the end 
of the last century, political feeling has abated to such an 
extent that the English look upon it now as matter of 
ancient history, and during the week I understand that the 
audiences at the Opera Comique have been very large. 

Mr. Jessop, who is well known in New York and the 
West, has succeeded in giving many opportunities for ef- 
fective musical treatment. Wit, humor and pathos are the 
distinguishing characteristics, which enlist and hold the 
attention of the audience throughout. The mounting and 
costumes are adequate and the situations effective. 

The chief incidents closely concern the hero Shamus and 
deal with his fooling the soldiers, his eventual capture, 
scene with his wife in the prison and his trial and escape. 
These scenes, with incidental and minor features, follow so 
closely that the interest never lags. 

The music, while only containing one Irish folk song, is 
nevertheless Irish in character, containing much Irish local 


color and many beautiful movements. 
Frank V. ATWaATER. 








Music in Weimar. 

SCHROETERSTRASSE 28, WEIMAR, March 5, 1896. 
HIE second benefit concert for the Grand Ducal 
Orchestra took place last Friday. The program 
began with the G minor symphony of Mozart. I have 
never heard it better directed than on this occasion by 
Krzyzanowski. I so often when listening to orchestral music 
have thought this might be better so, and that is not treated 
properly, &c., but this symphony was so delightfully inter- 
preted that I was able to give myself up to the sheer enjoy- 
ment of pleasurable sound. The rest of the audience 





evidently appreciated, too, this tone poem, for they ap- 
plauded vigorously, a thing unusual in little Weimar, with 
its classic memories of bygone days. As a rule a Mozart 
or Haydn symphony is taken apathetically as a necessary 
‘‘evil,” I was going to say, but that is perhaps a trifle too 
strong. 

Die Moldau, a symphonic poem by Smetana, followed 
and received a liberal interpretation from the hands of 
Krzyzanowski. This is a charming work for orchestra, 
which I should like to hear again. 

The next number, Adrian's aria iv Rienzi, was splen- 
didly sung by the wife of the coaductor, For dramatic en- 
ergy and fire she fully fulfilled the expectations aroused by 
the little I heard of her some time since in Fidelio. Her 
voice is very flexible, and she hasa big range. She took 
the audience by storm. 

I heard, too, for the first time one of Bach’s organ fugues, 
arranged for orchestra by d’Albert. It was very impressive 
and majestic, and. in my opinion, much more effective than 
on the instrument for which it was originally written. 

Asa close to this concert we heard the Funeral March 
and last scene from the Gétterdammerung sung by Frau 
Krzyzanowski. A thing worthy of special remark is that 
the staccato chords in the brass quartet in the Funeral March 
came out like cracks of a whip, so short and crisp, it was 
quite electrifying. The orchestra here is in excellent 
training and plays like one man. The soloist aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm in this long and difficult scene, and 
the people recalled again and again and simply would 
not go home, and only after the lights were turned down 
did they depart. 

There was more excitement than on the occasion of Frau 
Gmiir-Harloff’s appearance. 

I hear that a new opera by Hans Sommer is shortly to be 
produced here. They are busy at rehearsals. 

Epvw. W. Oszorn. 








A Successful Violinist.—The following press notices 
describe the success won by the violinist Miss Elise Fel- 
lows in the provinces : 

Miss Fellows opened the second part of the program with a Scotch 
fantasie, which se pleased her audience that she was heartily re- 
called.—Daily Republican Journal, Moline, Iii. 





Elise Fellows, the violin artist, opened the program, and at the 
close of her rendering of Hungarian airs was heartily applauded 
Her popularity increased with her successive appearances.—(Win- 


nipeg.) 





It would be difficult tosay which was Miss Fellows’ most pleasing 
number. Vieuxtemps’ Fantasia Appassionata was rendered with 
remarkable feeling and faultless technic, and she won deserved en- 
cores in her other numbers.—( Du/uth.) 





Elise Fellows, violin virtuoso, simply captivated the audience by 
her wonderful performance. It is seldom that a lady is found with 
the facility of execution displayed by this person. Each piece was a 
poem. It would be hard to pick out the selection most pleasing to 
the audience.— 7imes- Herald, Mason City, Ia. 





Miss Elise Fellows, of Boston, violin virtuoso, was cordially re- 
ceived and rapturously applauded. She possesses a most winning 
style and was perfectly at home in her difficult passages. Her free 
and easy bowing, and accurate expression, ccupled with a love for 
her work and a thorough comprehension of the nature of her selec- 
tions, made her a decided favorite.—7he Reformer, Galt, Ontario. 





Miss Elise Fellows, a violin virtuoso, It is many years since a lady 
violinist has visited the province, therefore Miss Feliows’ presence 
was very popular. The charm of Miss Fellows’ work is the wonder- 
ful sympathy that prevails in all her playing. Even in the formidable 
passage of the Fantasia Appassionata, Vieuxtemps, there was a 
smoothness and breadth of tone that elicited very warm applause.— 
(Chatham, Ont.) 





Too muchcannot be said of -the skill and exquisite taste of this 
artist.— 7he Evening Dispatch, Michigan City, Ind. 
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T is very probable that there will be no season of 
opera in Philadelphia after this under Gustav 
Hinrichs. We are not sure, but it is very probable. 
The guarantors of the opera had submitted a proposi- 
tion to the managers of the Academy of Music looking 
towards grand opera for 1896-7, but the negotia- 
tions have been discontinued rather abruptly, owing 
to some financial discrepancies unaccounted for. 
Pending further investigation the opera subject isin 
abeyance. 
O decision has been reached or determined upon 
on the subject of the Damrosch opera for next 
season, and it is officially remarked that nothing will 
be definitely settled for several weeks to come. 

The following advertisement in the Mew York 
Herald of \ast Sunday may or may not have a bearing 
upon the subject: 

YY ANzED-Oet voices, men and women, to 

join operatic training class for next season. 
Call Wednesday from 12 to 3, Carnegie Hall, Room 
504. 

Mr. Damrosch has, however, made arrangements 
for a number of extra performances before the close 


of this season. 


HE claque in. Paris has been transformed by‘a de- 
cision of the Ministre des Beaux-Arts. On and 
after March 1 the Opéra, the Opéra Comique, and the 
Odéon will have attached to their staff an agent 
charged with the duty of organizing the claque. A 
certain number of seats will be placed at his disposal, 
and the claqueurs who are to occupy them will enter 
by the stage door without tickets. This precaution 
is taken to prevent claqueurs without conscience from 
selling their admission tickets. No claqueur may re- 
ceive any remuneration from anyone in the theatre, 
for the Ministry of Fine Arts has resolved to puta 
stop to any attempts of this or that artist to create an 
illusory success for himself by means of the claque. 
There never was any question of suppressing the 
claque. Halanzier at the time of the exposition of 
1878 attempted such a reform, but was obliged to 
abandon it, and the claque after a few nights’ experi- 
ence was re-established at the demand of the authors, 
the artists and—last but not least—the ballet girls. 


HE operetta General Gogo is causing a lot of 
trouble at the Theater an der Wien. General 
Gogo is supposed to be a French officer, and the 
French embassy at Vienna was offended at the per- 
formance, The embassy wrote to the censor, and 
the censor wrote countless letters to the manage- 
ment. The general’s hat was the main grievance. At 
first it had too few feathers, then it had too many, 
so it ended with having none at all. Then the 
shoulder belt, although of the most neutral colors, 
had to be abandoned. Then Gogo’s decorations 
were all wrong. They were made as unlike nature 
as could be; but nouse, they hadtogo. So poor 
Gogo was bereft of feathers, shoulder belt and all 
his orders. Then the French embassy objected to 
the line on the playbill: ‘Scene, Myons; Time, the 
present.” Myons was too like Lyons, so the place 
where Gogo is manceuvring was to be left anony- 
mous, and the bill now reads : ‘‘ Scene, near a large 
French provincial town.” ‘Time, present,” would 
never do, and was struck out ; so Gogo now is always 
out of time, as well as deprived of a local habitation. 





“SLEEPERS, AWAKE! 
CALLING.” 


ITH this Salvation Army cry H. S. Perkins, of 
Chicago, sends out cards to members of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association to ‘‘get ready 
for the Jubilee,” which, in other words, is to be, if 
Perkins can get a corporal’s guard to go, the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the M. T. N. A. And (this is, of 
course, very important) ‘‘ 35,000 copies of the beauti- 
fully illustrated Souvenir Program” are going to be 
distributed and, of course, everybody is expected to 
advertise in it. 

Who is going to give a business or commercial 
guarantee that 35,000 or 3,500 such programs are to 
be distributed? Mr. Perkins has no means, no 
methods, no postage, no facilities to distribute 3,500 
documents of that order, much less 35,000, and the at 
tendance of professional music teachers at M. T. N. A. 
gatherings does not amount to 100 in these days. 

‘‘ Please remit $2 a year for membership,” Mr. Per- 
kins says. Why? What for? What is the object? 
There is no M. T. N. A. association worthy of mem- 


A VOICE JIS 





bership at this day. Mr. Perkins should drop this 
nonsense. By the way has Presser, at one time 
treasurer, ever settled his accounts with the old as- 
sociation? Has the auditing committee ever ac- 
counted on this matter? Some people desire to know 
about this, 





OFFICIAL. 


NDER the most high protection of H. R. H. the 
Prince Regent Luitpold of Bavaria for the 
Festival 1896, Der Ring des Nibelungen. The work 
will be repeated five times, namely, from Sunday, 
July 19, to Wednesday, July 22; from Sunday, July 
26, to Wednesday, July 29; from Sunday, August 2, 
to Wednesday, August 5; from Sunday, August 9, 
to Wednesday, August 12, and from Sunday, August 
16, to Wednesday, August 19. The performances of 
the Rheingold will begin at 5, of the other works at 
4p~.M. Tickets of admission cost 80 marks for num- 
bered seats for each of the series of four evenings. 
They can be obtained from the direction of the Fes- 
tival (telegraph address Festspiel, Bayreuth). Apart- 
ments will be secured gratis by the committee on 
lodgings (Wohnungs Comité). 








THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 


N February 18 the eightieth year since the first 
production of Rossini’s Barber of Seville ex- 
pired, and with it, according to Italian law, the claims 
of Rossini’s heirs to royalties. As, however, the 
Italian Government is intending to pass a law extend- 
ing the duration of copyright from eighty to one 
hundred years, after which the royalties will pass to 
the state, a royal decree has been issued granting to 
the Rossini Lyceum at Pesaro, as Rossini's heir, roy- 
alties temporarily for two years. These arrange- 
ments, we believe, refer only to the performing 
rights, as the copyright in the publication has ex- 
pired long ago. That is, anyone can publish the 
work, and anyone can give a public performance of 
it on payment to the Government of a certain pro- 
portion of the receipts. . 

This master work of the Swan of Pesaro was or- 
dered by the owner of the Argentina Theatre at 
Rome, Duke Sforza-Cesarini, the honorarium being 
400 Roman scudi, or 2,000 frs. As Rossini wanted the 
400 scudi very badly, he made all haste with his work. 
Garcia, the singer, and Romani, the pianist, helped 
him as best they could—in fact Romani wrote two 
complete airs of the Barber—and in sixteen days, 
amid laughing and joking, singing and playing, the 
opera was finished. What a failure it made on the 
first night is an old story. The Roman public was 
annoyed at the impudence of a young fellow of 
twenty-four, like Rossini, daring to choose for his 
new opera a subject that the unsurpassable Paisiello 
had touched, 

One misfortune after another marked the first 
night. The strings of A/maviva's guitar broke during 
the serenade, Don Sarilio slipped and fell, Rossini 
himself, who conducted, had taken the strange fancy 
of wearing a green instead of a black coat, which 
was regarded by the public as a breach of good 
manners ; in short, everything went wrong. Rossini 
at last fled before the orange and lemon peel that 
bombarded his green coat, and took refuge in his 
lodgings. But he felt his misfortune so little that 
when his friends, after the violent ending of the per- 
formance, came to call, they found him fast asleep. 
From the second performance Rossini kept away, 
prudently. It was a brilliant triumph, and at the 
conclusion the audience went to the composer's house 
to congratulate him and to cheer him. He was not 
aware that he had composed the best of comic 
operas. 

In a letter to his sweetheart, Angelica Colbrand, 
who was then at Naples, he wrote: ‘‘1 wish my fair 
friend were now in Rome. My Barber creates an in- 
creasing furore day by day. A/maviva's serenade is 
heard by night in every street, Figaro's air Largo al 
factotum is the show piece of every basso, while 
Rosina's Una voce, poco fa is the air every pretty girl 
sings when she goes to bed. But much more than 
with my new opera, my dear Angelica, you will be 
pleased with a new salad that I have invented. The 
recipe is as follows : Take a dish, scme Provence oil, 
English mustard, English vinegar, and a little lemon 
juice, pepper and salt, Mix and garnish with finely 
cut truffles. These give the salad a flavor that no 
gourmet can withstand. The Cardinal Secretary of 
State has given me the apostolic benediction for this 
invention.” Gourmet as Rossini was all his life long, 
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this fiction of the salad seems to usa sly Italian dig 
at the musical taste of the fair Angelica rather than 
an expression of his opinion of his work. 





A CRYING NEED. 


DVANCE sales are speaking things. They ex- 
press emphatically and beyond appeal the con- 
dition of public demand. A look in at the box office 
on the first morning last week when sales were 
opened up for the Thomas orchestral concerts an- 
swered pretty plainly what it is that the crying need 
of musical New York has become. The present im- 
perative demand of our metropolis is for first-class 
music performed by a first-class orchestra, which 
shall be without juggle or false promises a permanent 
orchestra. ' 

Theodore Thomas is bringing his permanent 
orchestra to New York from Chicago to give a short 
series of concerts, and the half-fed community here 
grasps the opportunity and hastens to put down its 
good money for the privilege of hearing what they 
have reason to understand will be thoroughly re- 
hearsed and finished performances. 

This is what the New York public demands, what 
it is obviously ready to support, and which from this 
date forward it- will only consent to support. The 
Thomas episode reads a loud lesson. Were New 
York supplied with the orchestral performances it is 
her right to expect from an existent Philharmonic 
and Symphony Society the financial outlook for an 
outer orchestral body would hardly be sufficient to 
induce it to pitch its tent here for a period of ten or 
twelve days consecutively. But New York is not sup- 
plied with finished orchestral performances, and 
Theodore Thomas is bringing his wares to a ready, 
eager market. The New York public has been run- 
ning out of breath, its money in its hand, thankful 
for the chance to pay it down_and receive in return a 
series of reliable orchestral performances. 

New York patience has been sapped up. Tolera- 
tion for rough and ready performances and for the 
replacement of a regular body of men by a scratch 
band has been reaching its limit this past season. 
The arrival of Thomas will bring matters to a climax. 
After the Chicago Orchestra there will be a setting 
down of the public foot with the unswerving cry of 
demand : ‘*Give us likewise or give us nothing. We 
refuse longer to support by a dollar inferior perform- 
ances.” And a good day will it be that forces mat- 
ters to an issue, many quiet, forbearing persons will 
acknowledge gladly to themselves, although their 
growing impatience and resentment have not hereto- 
fore been suspected. There has been asa fact a sort 
of false principle governing many New York people 
concerning orchestral music. They have felt them- 
selves imposed upon, but have shrunk from admit- 
ting it, and as a result permitted a condition of things 
to continue which they will most thankfully see ended 
after the manner which is now imminent. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra is doomed to extinc- 
tion from natural causes. If men do not rehearse 
they cannot play. The Philharmonic men do not 
rehearse, therefore they cannot play; at least they 
cannot play so that rational people will pay to go and 
hear them. The harsh, crude performances given 
by this society have had their day. By virtue of old 
association, a sort of long-time esprit de corps, an 
indulgent public has been plugging its ears and biting 
its tongue upon just judgment for several seasons, 
but it has now had just one season too many. It has 
no patience left, and evenif it had it has ceased to 
consider that there would be any virtue in using it. 

German opera and a permanent New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra performing at the same period of 
the year is an anachronism which we have been asked 
to digest this past-season in New York. Walter 
Damrosch took his New York Symphony Orchestra 
(permanent) on the road for his German opera, and 
left subscribers and believers in an existing Sym- 
phony society in a lurch wherein they will naturally 
refuse to find themselves a second time. 

No doubt Mr, Damrosch has realized himself very 
plainly that he cannot possibly serve two masters. 
It has to be German opera and no Symphony Society 
or vice versa. But while Mr. Damrosch is working 
out this problem to his own satisfaction a large gap 
stands temptingly open in New York for some first- 
rate conductor of reliable promise to step in and fill. 

‘‘ Wanted, a permanent orchestra” is the cry of the 
community. And New York must and shall have it. 
This present moment is a fruitful juncture for the 
enterprising. The New York people, feeling them- 





selves ill-used, are full of resentment against organ- 
izations that have betrayed them, while at the same 
moment their eagerness for good music and readiness 
to support it are most substantially and encouragingly 
evidenced. Never was a metropolitan situation so 
felicitously ripe for the entry of a capable man, who, 
did his policy justify confidence, would find himself 
absolute master, in brief space, of a valuable musical 
territory. ' 

That the capital city of America should stand or- 
chestrally in so ignoble a position is a matter of dis- 
grace, and demands that the finger of justice shall be 
publicly laid exactly where the blame rests. New 
York neéds to rouse from its supineness, reason out 
causes and deal summarily with effects, else will it 
have to bow its symphonic head in shame before the 
respectable, consistent standard of many provincial 
cities. 

Thus far an over patient, forbearing public has 
aided in keeping alive a vitiated, degenerate and 
often wantonly careless, orchestral condition. This 
state of things on the side of the public, however, 
has now come to an end, precipitated by the advent 
of Theodore Thomas, 

And this inevitable fact has got to be faced by con- 
ductors. They cannot foist from to-day onward their 
tagged, coarse performances ona kindly audience. 
This line has been drawn. However near or far may 
be the active remedy for the evil, a longer flourishing 
for the evil itself is out of the question. Thereis no 
endurance left for inefficient orchestral work, there 
is no longer a trace of the credulity and attachment 
which suffered imposition so genially and for so long, 
and there is certainly no money afloat for the perpet- 
uation of musical anomalies and offenses such as 
have been ladled to us up to recent date. 

There is, however, just reason to hope that with 
the slaughtering of the evil its remedy may simul- 
taneously arise. 








REMOVAL NOTICE, 


HE building No. 15 Argyll street, London, in 
which the British offices of THE MusicaL Cou- 
RIER are located, having been acquired by the London 
Underground Electric Railway for a station, and the 
leases of the tenants having been sold to the com- 
pany necessitatesa removal of our offices. 

We have secured the floor of offices at No. 21 
Princes street, Oxford circus, W., and the removal 
has already taken place. The numerous American 
musical people who will soon begin to make their 
annual pilgrimage to Europe and who make THE 
MusicaL Courter offices their headquarters, will 
be welcomed as usual in the new offices, where special 
accommodations will be arranged for them. 








THE PARIS CONSERVATORY. 


T has long been notorious that the direction of the 
Conservatory of Paris has caused much dissatis- 
faction among genuine lovers of music, and Ze Pro- 
ares Artistigue of February 27 takes advantage of the 
vacancy caused by the death of M. Thomas to dis- 
cuss the question of reform. As the only school of 
music in France, the conservatory can undoubtedly 
point to a goodly list of distinguished names, but 
who will dare to affirm, our contemporary asks, that 
it has not checked the growth and killed the develop- 
ment of many of its pupils by its too uniform and 
too exclusive methods? ‘‘ With its eyes constantly 
fixed on one end alone, the stage, is not the teaching of 
the conservatory in great measure responsible for the 
penury, orrather for the complete absence, of French 
composers to whom the name of symphonic writers 
can justly be given?” To remedy this evil it must 
have at its head a man of liberal views, who will give 
less attention to the theatre than did Auber and 
Thomas, 

A still more radical reform is required in the reper- 
tory of the classes of singing and of some of the 
instrumental classes. ‘‘In place of works of har- 
monic and melodic poverty, thanks to which the 
professors degrade and crush the instinctive taste 
and style of their most gifted pupils, there must be 
constant study of the classics and of the modern 
repertory.” A comparison is then drawn between 
the methods of instruction in the classes of declama- 
tion and those in use in the musical classes. In the 
former the course of teaching is based on the clasvic 
dramatists, Moliére, Racine or Corneille, on the one 
hand, and on the other on contemporary dramatists, 
and hence these pupils never sink into ‘‘ mere virtu- 





osity, the horripilant triumph of acrobats of the throat, 
the bow or the keyboard.” 

Then the writer continues; ‘‘What Racine or 
Moliére are to tragedy or comedy, that Bach, Beetho- 
ven and Gluck are for music. Dumas and modern dra- 
matists can be paralleled without fear by Wagner or 
Saint-Saéns. What can be done iri one case ought to 
be done in another. It is true that many traditions 
and routines cannot be broken without resistance, 
but whoever be ‘the new director, he ought to strive 
to break them, under pain of deceiving the hopes 
with which all friends of true art will greet his ascen- 
sion. 

“The occasion is now presented of realizing a 
great part at least of these reforms, and a new mis- 
carriage will not be pardoned to anyone who, hav-, 
ing the necessary power in his hands, shall fail to 
execute such reformation by lack of energy or devo- 
tion.” 








MORE OPERA NEXT SEASON. 


HE New York Hera/d of last Monday printed this 
interesting bit of news : 

New York is to have a surfeit of grand opera next winter, In ad- 
dition to Messrs, Abbey & Grau’s season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and Mr. Walter Damrosch’s German season, the new Imperial 
Italian Opera Company, of London, of which Colonel J. H. Mapleson 
is the director, has arranged to begin an engagement of six weeks at 
the Academy of Music on October 26. 

The artists for this company are now being ged, and besid 
the fact that Mme. Emma Eames wil! be one of the prime donne, and 
that afamous Russian tenor has been secured, no announcements 
have yet been made by the management. 

After leaving the Academy of Music this company will make a tour 
of the leading cities, going as far west as San Francisco, and return- 
ing to Cincinnati in time to participate in the operatic festival to be 
held there the next spring. After that it will go to London to open 
its first season there. 

Whether this is one of Colonel Mapleson’s nebulous 
schemes remains to be seen. Mr. Damrosch or his 
manager has not decided yet about next season. 
The engagement of Emma Eames by Mapleson is 
hardly to be credited. Some months ago a rumor to 
this effect was floated, but in a letter to a friend in 
this city Mme. Eames declared that she had not the 
slightest intention of singing under Maplesen's man- 


agement. 

Who is the Russian tenor? Surely not our old 
friend, strong-lunged friend Mierzwinski ! 

It is very doubtful if any artist of repute would 
sign with Mapleson unless assured of a guarantee of 
an American season. 











Gertrude May Stein.—This artistic and popular con- 
tralto is just as successful as she is busy, and captures all 
her audiences by the admirable purity and warmth of her 
voice and style. Following are some recent press notices. 
Miss Stein has been engaged for the Pittsburgh Saenger- 
fest in June: 

The program of Mr. Peirce’s fourth chamber concert, which was 
given last night at the W. C. A. auditorium, furnished rather more 
food for thought than its immediate predecessor. Then, too, there 
was the delight of listening to another distinguished artist, Miss Ger- 
trude May Stein. By reference to the program, which is given be- 
low, it will be seen that from the works of Beethovex, Schumanz and 
Smetana the instrumental numbers were chosen. These were inter- 
spersed with songs by Wagner, ‘d’Hardelot, Rubinstein, Victor Har- 
ris and Van der Stucken. 

Miss Gertrude May Stein appeared asa stranger to Dayton audi- 
ences, but she goes away secure of a warm place in the hearts.of the 
lovers of song. 

She has a clear, rich, well modulated contraito voice of great car- 
rying power, and she uses it with dramatic force. Her styie is 
robust rather than dainty, and for this reason it would have been de- 
sirable to hear her ina larger hall. She reached the audience more 
successfully in the second group of songs, Victor Harris’ In Spring 
Time, and Van der Stucken’s Jugendliebe being specially well re- 
ceived. In response to an encore she rendered another of Van der 
Stucken’s, Joy of Youth.—Day/on, Ohio, Datly Journal, February 25. 





The next number consisted of four songs by Wagner, which were 
sung by Miss Stein with a depth of expression and dramatic power 
that won instant recognition from the critical audience present. 
Miss Stein enters into the spirit of the songs she sings so fully that 
she carries her hearers with her. The methods she adopts are honest 
ones, and she has none of the little tricks and ma isms so 
in the average concert vocalist. 

A series of four more songs from Miss Stein showed her versatility, 
for she gave examples of French, Russian, English and German 
song writers’ works with equal facility. Her enunciation is clear 
and distinct, and she does not sacrifice the words, nor does she spoi! 
the tones by giving them more than proper share of attention. A 
hearty recall compelled her to add a song to the program.—Day/on, 
Ohio, Daily Times, February 25. 








Miss Stein was the vocal soloist, and she strengthened the favor 
with which she has always been considered in this city. A more 
pleasing artist could not have been secured by Mr. Reeves, or one 
more fit to grace such an < —Providence Evening Telegram, 
March 5. 








Miss Stein’s lovely voice and supreme vocal art met with the same 
enthusiastic reception that have accompanied every appearance she 
has made here. It can be said of her, as of few other singers, that 
there is nothing in her singing that one would wish different, so 
evenly balanced is her vocal and artistic equipment. It was a happy 
thought on the part of Mr. Reeves to engage her for this concert.-- 
Providence Journal, March 5. 
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The Thomas Concerts in the East. 
R. THEODORE THOMAS, with the Chicago 
Orchestra of ninety musicians, is giving a series 
of seven grand orchestral concerts in the Metropolitan 
Opera House in March. There remain four evening con- 
certs on the following dates: 


Saturday, March 21, 8:15 P. M. 
Monday, March 23, 8:15 P. m. 
Wednesday, March 25, 8:15 P. m. 
Saturday, March 28, 8:15 Pp. M. 
and two matinées on the following dates : 
Tuesday, March 24, 2:30 p. M. 
Friday, March 27, 2:80 p. m. 
The evening concerts begin promptly at 8:15 Pp. m., 
and the matinées at 2:30 Pp. m. The soloists, as announced on 


“the following programs, are Mme. Emma Juch, Mr. Rafael 


Joseffy, Mr. Bruno Steindel, Mr. Edmund Schuecker, Mr. 
Plunket Greene, Mr. Max Bendix and Mr. Ben Davies. 

The programs speak for themselves, representing as 
they do such a wide range of orchestral literature, and 
being interwoven one with the other, so as to form a per- 
fect chain. 

Season tickets are ready for delivery at Schuberth & Co.'s, 
23 Union square. The subscription prices for the seven 
concerts are as follows : 





Boxes (second tier) 
Dae ROMER. sok sev nntccnvtsccdeccUegeals o¥bepwccsedblndecsachebbes 50.00 


Prices of season tickets are proportionately smaller than 
the prices of single tickets if purchased for each concert. 
Family circle to students, $2 for the season. Single 


tickets will be 50 cents. 


ProGraMs In New York. 
Saturday, March 21, at 8:15 P. M. 
Soloist—Emma Juch. 


Variations, Choral St. Antoni, ..........ccccceeeeececece Brahms 
Bpeaphonsy, Weeboe ss ons nccs svn svecicds ecscecvccezes Beethoven 
Songs— 

In the Hothouse... . ‘ 

Dr gas te t Studies to Tristan and Isolde.... Wagner 


(Orchestration by Theodore Thomas.) 
Mme. Emma Juch. 


Introduction and closing scene, Tristan and Isolde...... Wagner 
Mme. Emma Juch. 
Overture, fantasia, Romeo and Juliet.............. Tschaikowsky 


Monday, March 23, at 8:15 P. M. 
Soloist—Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 


Dame, FMM. 555 SSSSCUT ETERS aes knee cok cccceces Bach 
(Orchestration by Theodore Thomas. ) 

Symphony No. 4, E mimor............ceccesecccceesceees Brahms 
Casares We. 4 DMR esas: isc cvetas sie sce sccueeee Beethoven 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 

Overture, Gapphess.. iiss cis secssecesvevescorccscsvice Goldmark 





Tuesday Afternoon, March 24, at 2:30. 


Soloists—Mr. Bruno Steindel, violoncellist ; Mr. Edmund 
Schuecker, harp. 


. Two marches, E flat, G minor, op. 40............+.0+4.- Schubert 
(Orchestration by Theodore Thomas.) 

Symphony No.7, A major.... : fi vesevvesscscnosccbes Beethoven 
Concerto for violoncello...........csesceeccerseesecccees Molique 
Mr. Bruno Steindel. 

BEOENO, OB. Dooce vencdncesssvconecvetdvensprvnosooces Goldmark 
Fantasia, Caracteresque, for harp....... .....-.+ Parish-Alvars 
Mr. Edmund Schuecker. 

TEnGENG FUMING. «opens censsesssscepacsesecececscshaceuhé Chopin 
(Orchestration by Theodore Thomas.) 

Cartan, Tamer so sis che is cKO S 0 Fesn ciidsssivee Wagner 


Wednesday, March 25, at 8:15 P. M. 
Soloists—Mr. Plunket Greene, bass; Mr. Max Bendix, 








violin. 
Bympheny Mo. 1, B Bat... 0. secescsesccessscccsvscces Schumann 
BBD, 6 0 v's ue vee asiodccccboddndneadecvees base veseeddeccss 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Comsette Cer vigtie. civas cuss sepexeceniekai.iavbuccvdaened Brahms 
Mr. Max Bendix. 

Overture, fantasia, Hamlet..........s.eeseeseeeeee Tschaikowsky 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene, Walkiire....... Wagner 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 

Friday Afternoon, March 27, at 2:30. 
Soloist—Mr. Rafael Josefty. 

Symphony, From the New World...............csesseeeee Dvorak 
Cometrto, Bo, BB maM§el es ics vcesccccncacredécctsssnobaies Liszt 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 

Seecaacie, TaNOORE |. siuncutnsesitbon i Wagner 

Siegfried Idyl............. 
Till Eulenspiegel’s Jolly Waggeries............... Rich. Straus 
Saturday, March 28, at 8:15 p.m. 
Soloist—Mr. Ben Davies. 
Daretatic, We, iy D Ms cekieb cececcccctevsessciccaes Brahms 
Recit. and Aria, Waft Her, Jephthah..................... Handel 
Mr. Ben Davies. 
Symphony, B minor (unfinished).....................006 Schubert 


Recit., No, I Can Bear My Fate No Longer ‘ 

Aria, Through the Forests................. | Freischuts... Weber 
Mr. Ben Davies. 

OCT OEND, RH s BUM Dhan s cdccdecebvcbocccicccccch Beethoven 





PROGRAMS IN PHILADELPHIA. 





March 18. 
Soloist—Mr. Plunket Greene. 

Symphony, No. 7, A major...........0ceceeeeeceeecees Beethoven 
Ve Twice Ten Hundred Deities... .........ceceseceeeeees Purcell 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 

Overture, Sappho.........sesesessseeeees ca bah + upbeiac en Goldmark 
Symphonic Variations, op. 78............0.seleeeeseceees Dvorak 
PE BBS PPR ome de svecpedeceeyeed Chopin 
(Orchestration by Theodore Thomas.) 

Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene, Walkiire....... Wagner 
WRG <scinss cnevpcdemecstiessctsees Mr. Plunket Greene 
March 19. 

Soloist—Mr. Max Bendix. 

Bonake, FMM soci icin indnd n pMainsens ans CrsbdecKerernens Bach 
(Orchestration by Theodore Thomas.) 

COVERING, SHSUNNEN BUGs Be sn cdhdvesnccchoscesccsucesces Beethoven 
Camcarth; Gor WN 08 a pad sk 5 se ES os wees Brahms 
Mr. Max Bendix. 

Symphony, B minor (unfinished)...................5++ Schubert 
Scherso, OP. 46.0456 scscvsevsevccescccssccceccvovecetes Goldmark 
Marche Funébre..... Cnhbdias vhkeee> <ohnhiunaed a bhAey aA as Chopin 
(Orchestration by Theodore Thomas.) 

Overture, Fantasia, Romeo and Juliet........ .«++:T schaikowsky 





PROGRAMS IN BROOKLYN. 


March 20. 
Soloist—Rafael Joseffy. 
Ovettare; Lebetd, Nei Bis. Se isi cet dict Beethoven 
Symphony, B minor (unfinished)..................++:- Schubert 
Concerts 290.0; A mtbet iain oiss eecdctad voce i decdevievaced Liszt 
Rafael Joseffy. 
Overture, Fantasia, Romeo and Juliet.......... .. Tschaikowsky 
ENO, GO GP sins ccccp nye cdaseknedensseuetauccactsage Goldmark 
PUNO, Fh GRR. i codsictakaceseguctevestctubierssigte co Chopin 





Thursday, March 26. 
Soloist—Mme. Emma Juch. 


Cran tech Dame sic caritegucestecssaabachavcendvcnves Goldmark 
Romance, Damnation of Faust. ...............seeeeeeeees Berlioz 
Bacchanale, Tannhduser... } w 
Siegfried Idyl......00000..0 8°77 TTT tee eee seneenees agner 
Songs— 
ab She ees } pwiighke boas Wiaanie ry Kean cendee -Wagne 
Dreams.........- 


(Instrumentation by Theodore Thomas.) 
Mme. Emma Juch. 
Till Eulenspiegel’s Jolly Waggeries................ Rich. Strauss 








Eighty-first Galloway Recital.—The eighty-first re- 
cital of the Galloway School of Music, Searcy, Ark., took 
place on Monday evening, the 9th inst., and was a marked 
success. The piano pupilsof Miss Thekla Burmeister and 
the vocal pupils of Mrs. Marguerite Carter furnished the 
program, which was arranged with excellent taste. 


William F. Keith.—In the recent performances of 
Mendelssohn's Elijah and St. Paul, given at the South 
Church, New York, under the direction of Gerrit Smith, 
Mr. William F. Keith’s beautiful, sympathetic voice and 
fine artistic delivery formed quite the feature of both oc. 
casions. Mr. Keith has been substituting for Francis 
Fischer Powers in the South Church choir for some three 
months. To the great regret of his many friends, Mr. 
Keith cannot accept any of the several fine offers of church! 
positions received recently, ashe leaves soon for California, 
and thence in a few months goes directly to Europe 
to fill a number of important engagements in England and 
Germany. Among the latter is one as soloist in one of the 
famous Gewandhaus concerts in Leipsic. 


The Lillie Berg Concert.—Miss Lillie Berg gave a con- 
cert in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on Monday afternoon, 
the 9th inst., which was the last of a series of three Lenten 
musicales. At this concert Miss Berg sang delightfully in 
four languages, conducted her glee club of thirty members 
with grace and force in Smart’s cantata The Fisher 
Maidens, and was, as usual, a charming hostess at the re- 
ception which followed, given in honor of Mme. Guy 
d’Hardelot. The large audience which crowded the hall to 
the doors was flattering in its appreciation of the work 
done by the chorus, which sang with great spirit. The 
solo numbers in the cantata were taken by Miss Eloise 
Oates, Mrs. Bashford Doan, sopranos; Miss Margaret 
Whitcher, Miss Dora Malcolm, mezzo sopranos; Miss May 
B. Rankin, Miss Dora Scott, contraltos. The second part 
of the program consisted of a recital of songs by modern 
composers. Mme. d’Hardelot was warmly received and 
encored in her own compositions, which are not only dis- 
tinctly musical, but attractive to the popular ear. She 
sang Mignon, Midsummer Dreams, Sans Tei and The 
Bee’s Courtship. Miss Lillie Berg and her pupils, Miss 
Eloise Oates and Miss May B. Rankin, were heard in songs 
by different modern composers. Miss Berg was enthusi- 
astically encored for a bravura aria and a song by De 
Koven, adding A Vain Suit and Lullaby by Brahms. Miss 
Eloise Oates made a hit in Mia Piccirolla, by Gomez, which 
she supplemented with the Fruhlingslied, by Oscar Weil. 
Miss May Rankin’s fine contralto was heard to advantage 
in Bemberg’s Chant Hindou, Now and Forever, by Robert 
Coverly, and in A Song of Loves, by Jenny Black. 








The Madness of Sir Tristram. 
Three times my fingers swept the harp strings thus. 
I caught my skirts, and, with the damsel, crept 
Into the oaken underbush, and kept 
A fearful silence : vague and murmurous 
The leafy forest whispered, thrilling us, 
And then a wild man, with a sword, outstepped 
Naked, and took the harp like an adept 
And struck the strings to a delicious 
Mad merriment, a bubbling cool and keen, 
That rained its dainty bells about our ears, 
And filled our breasts with laughter and with tears ; 
Yet we, that listened in the sighing wood, 
With soiled gowns crouching in the undergreen, 
Were not quite sure, until he said “ Isoude!” 
—/J. Russell Tayler in Chap Book. ° 
HAVE wished in the fullness of despair that my 
mind might be as one of Richard Jeffries Cave- 
men, a tabula rasa, a naked, white slate confronting 
naked life, ready for its harshly graven words, pre- 
pared for its passionate sentences and paragraphs. 

Every man, every woman has longed to live life 
over again. Even in the rich reaping time of the 
middle years we cast a glance over the shoulder; per- 
haps we sigh and say: “It might have been.” 

This, then, is why I long for a virginal brain, and 
with it all the faculty of selection. What a lovely 
storehouse of thought it might be made! How the 
coarse, the vile, the cruel and the “commonplace 
might be excluded! Foolish dream, unnatural dream! 
Because we are what we are, the compound of fox, 
monkey and sheep, the mixture of the lazy, procrasti- 
nating, vain, thieving, concupiscent, sensual, because 
of this odious mélange, with its flecks of noble striv- 
ing, its pure longings, its bursts of kindness, because 
of all these, I say, we are interesting, we are human. 
Purge humanity of its grossness and you get a color- ° 
less residuum, out of which nothing can be molded 
or builded. 

It is of good, dirty clay, strongly fibred and com- 
mon, that the sculptor makes visible his dream of 


beauty. * 


I asked myself after the sob and surge of Tristan 
and Isolde began to fade away in the porches of my 
ears what it all meant, if this losing of self on a 
throbbing waste of waters was for the best. Wagner 
untunes your normal life, only to translate your soul 
into a feverish land where you breathe the air fire- 
tipped. The pulses of your existence beat faster and 
all the colors of a gorgeous dream are before your 
eyes. The assault is twofold, your senses and your 
soul are attacked, subdued, overcome, taken captive 
and a web—Arachne’s perhaps, or is it Maya glimmer- 
ing in the orchestra?—is spun about you and you exalt 
and swoon alternately. 

Wagner is the master of one of the strings of life. 
He is your master after he has passed from view and 
become a memory. 

What would the soul feel if, free of all mundane 
experience, it were plunged into the seething gulf of 
Tristram et Isoude? “ 

* * 

I have read two books this week, snatched the 
moments—moments of fearful joy—to do so, for 
Wagner was our war lord, and his pennant floats in 
the borean breezes of Irving place. 

I have read two books this week that are good for 
men and women ; helpful books, for they help us to 
understand ourselves. Oneis by a woman, and should 
be read by men; the other by a man, and it should 
be in the hand of every woman who thinks—and the 
women of 1896 are thinking very hard. 

Six Modern Women is a translation from the Ger- 
matyof Laura Marholm Hansson. The translator is 
Hermione Ramsden, who tells us in excellent Eng- 
lish about Mrs. Hansson and her work in the cause of 
her sex. 

If you think that this is a contribution from one of 





the shrieking sisterhood you will be disappointed. 
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The trouble with most of the so-called advanced 
women is a trouble inherent in all movements. It is 
the transitional period of any cause that tries the 
aspiring soul most sorely. Woman is just becoming 
conscious of the rights of her sex, and the pendulum 
is forced to violent agitation until the storm and 
stress have passed. 

Woman's cause is at such a period. She is either 
shrill and impudent or else timid. She sees infinite 
possibilities across that corseted threshold of con- 
tention, but courage is not given to all to clear the 
boundaries and reach the promised land. 

Mrs. Hansson’s book is at once a guide and a sign. 
She is'a married woman, happy—there are more 
happy marriages than the novelist will admit—and 
she tells woman about herseif and the dangers that 
beset her new path. She takes up six types of the 
modern woman, the advanced woman if you will. 
The learned woman is Sonia Kovalevsky, who won at 
Paris the Bordin prize for mathematics, and died of 
starvation of the heart. The neurotic woman selected 
as a type is George Egerton (a nom de guerre). She 
too has made a mess of her life, and has written sev- 
eral harsh books about men and women. 

Keynotes and Discords you may have read. They 
are not literature and you need not look for style or 
eonstruction, but, as Israel Zangwill says, such 
books help us to understand women. They are quiv- 
ering pages torn from their lives. 


Eleonora Duse is the third modern woman treated 
by Mrs. Hansson, and she is considered to be the only 
one of the six who was individualistic enough. She 
has conquered life, not been conquered by it, al- 
though she is a very unhappy woman. But her great 
art has grown out of her sorrow, strange blossoms of 
pain, exquisite in hue and fibre. 

Then Amalie Skram, the realistic Norwegian nov- 
elist, is discussed. Marie Bashkirtseff is naturally 
the piéce de résistance of the volume, and she cer- 
tainly stands for the type of the young girl of the age- 
end. Oddly enough the main fact of her existence 
seems to be unknown to the author or else slurred 
over. Hers wasa psychopathic nature, as was also 
Sonia Kovalevsky’s. Women played an important 
réle in the lives of these two unhappy and gifted 


Russian women. 
a " * 


The volume ends with a short study of Fru Edgren- 
Lefflen—Sonia Kovalevsky’s intime friend—and a 
woman's ‘right advocate and novelist of Stockholm. 
She was the Duchess of Cajanello in private life, 
and she wrote a monograph on Kovalevsky. 


And what happened to all thesesix women? They 
succumbed in the struggle to harmonize their aspira- 
tions with the conditions of life about them. As Mrs. 
Hansson puts it: ‘‘The day came when they found 
themselves standing at the door of the heart’s inner- 
most sanctury, and realized that they were ex- 
cluded.” They had cultivated the head at the 
expense of the heart, and nature revenged herself by 
making their lives sterile and wretched. Duse at 
least had her supreme art as a consolation. 

The lesson the writer would enforce is that women 
—and men too—cannot afford to juggle with the 
immortal part of them for the sake of glory. Mrs. 
Hansson is the most modern of women, but she 
knows her sex. She knows that nature has said: 
‘Thus far and no farther goest thou, else——” 

And the rest is misery. 


Now that the barriers are down, woman has rushed 
in and strained every nerve to keep abreast in the 
race, Mrs. Hansson favors all this, but begs that the 
soul be not stifled, that the heart, the big, beautiful 
maternal heart, be not trampled upon in the race for 
fame. The sexes are antagonistic, but it is the an- 
tagonism of ignorance. So were the tribes of the 
earth, until civilization leveled the Chinese walls. 

I know men do not understand women. I don’t 
think that they ever will until woman understands 
herself. 


* 
* * 


Woman cannot live by art and science alone, insists 
Mrs. Hansson, and I say that mentwocannot. We 
are, as Wordsworth said, too much with the world, 
getting and spending and laying waste our powers. 
I wonder to what use we put our culture? 

Does music make our life better? Do we allow its 
transmutation into our daily existence? I fear we do 


not. I find ‘musical people intensely selfish. Es- 
pecially after a Wagner music drama is irritability 
and nasty temper manufactured. The strain on the 
nerves, the exalted vision and the harsh realities af- 
terward are enough to upset most people of tem- 
perament. 

Ah me! it is so rarely that we see the strong, beau- 
tiful, composed soul. I have seen some women at 
the opera, at concerts, whose faces sang of their 
beautiful lives. Anna Brewster, now dead, who 
wrote those two charming books about music and 
literature, Compensation and St. Martin’s Summer, 
had such a face. So has Mrs. Theodore Hellman, who 
translated Heine songs and devotes her life to art 
and her family. Her exquisitely chiseled features, 
full of humanity, are wonderfully attractive. Sucha 
face reminds me of fine alabaster, behind which 
glows a gentle light. It is the soul light. 

Paderewski has it and so has Bloomfield when she 
plays. Compare these faces that are not mere selfish 


‘masks, but alive in every line, with the stupid, self- 


satisfied or the bitter, discontented visages you en- 
counter at every turn of life, and you will realize the 
difference. 

These people love, suffer and think of others. We 
are told that we live too fast in this century. We 
don’t live fast enough. We are sluggish in soul and 
pamper ourselves until the spirit dies. 


7“ 
* + 


Mrs. Hanson’s message is a soothing one to women 
and men alike. She acknowledges frankly that men 
are comic to women, comic in their wants, yet shud- 
dersome withal., 

She does not speak of the female composer, because 
the female composer has not arrived on the scene. . 

She may arrive, and it will not then be a question 
of being greater or superior to man. She will be dif- 
ferent. She will, if true to herself, be a woman and 
not a petticoated replica of the male biped. 


The other book upon which I furtively feasted is 
The Story of My Heart, by Richard Jeffries. It is 
over ten years old, but that need not deter even the 
searcher for novelty from drinking the spiritual 
draught of this writer. 

After the flame and fury of Wagner it is so restful 
to encounter a soul that has bathed naked in the blue 
like the sun—the image is Tieck’s—and steeped itself 
in the life of the moor and lofty headland. Jeffries’ 
soul, with its manys piritual tentacles, sought to touch 
truth and beauty. 

He writes: ‘‘ My heart was dusty and parched for 
want of the rain of deep feeling ; my mind arid and 
dry, for there is a dust which settles on the heart as 
well as that which falls on a ledge.” 


How true! and do not suppose by music alone a 
man or woman can be saved. If I unduly emphasize 
this point it is because I hear that tiresome cry so 
often: ‘Art is sufficient.” Art is not sufficient, my 
dear ones. Art needs good, warm rich blood in its 
veins, and if it does not get it becomes pallid and ar- 
tificial. One reason Duse appeals so marvelously to 
us is because of her humanity. 

Wagner's humanity was enormous, and Beethoven— 
Ah, Messiah ! I salute thee alone—triumphant,survey- 
ing all other composers with sad eyes; Beethoven 
was a greater man than artist. ‘hat is why he 
holds-us forever in thrall. 

. 


‘*My soul,” says Jeffries, ‘‘has never been and 
never can be dipped in Time. Time has never existed 
and never will; it is a purely artificial arrangement. 
It is eternity now, it always was eternity and always 
will be.” 

This is an awesome idea. Even music, which I 
fancied was in the Kantean category of ‘Time, must 
belong to space. It is a mass.of particles—a sort of 
audible Roentgen ray. There is no past or-future, 
no eternity to come; eternity is now. The point of 
the second, the keen instant of present self-con- 
sciousness. e 


Jeffries finds the world beautiful. And it is beauti- 
ful, with all its sorrows and sin. It is all glow, color 
and tone, and to the artist a dream out of which he 
never wishes to emerge. 

‘‘Sweet is the bitter sea, by the shore where the 
faint blue pebbles are lapped by the green gray wave; 
where the wind quivering foam is loath to leave the 
lashed stone. Sweet is the bitter sea, and the clear 





green in which the gaze seeks the soul, looking 





through the glass into itself. The sea thinks for me 
as I listen and ponder! The sea thinks, and every 
boom of the wave repeats my prayer.” 


* 
- * 


I would rather have written that than a Chopin 
nocturne. It is just as great art, and as consoling. 
Yet Jeffries had a miserable life, poor and unknown ; 
but a great soul, veined, as is the pomegranate, with 


a sweet humanity. 
* £ * 


How can anyone be cynical when life is so wonder- 
ful? Even its misery is wonderful and its beauty is 
ravishing. Reinforced by art in its protean guises, 
life for the modern man and woman should be beauti- 
ful, duty should be beautiful, and the mere breathing 
of the air a shock of pleasure. 

But what instead do we find? A puling, discon- 
tented, dyspeptic souled generation wearing the 
badge of mourning proudly and crying aloud (attired 
not in sackcloth and ashes), crying in the accents of 
humility : 

‘‘Lo! weare miserable. We are superior degen- 
erates, and we rejoice therefore. Vanitas vanitorum.” 


ot 
* * 


You are wasting your time, people. The little 
colored span that bridges yesterday with to-morrow 
is soon crossed, and .then—Death, the gentle mother 
with soft gliding footsteps ! 


. 


Let us make the most of it, which philosophy has 
been preached from Omar Khayyam te Walt Whit- 
man. 

Women are coming into their kingdom, and there 
will be happiness—but purchased not by all, as Mrs. 
Hansson suggests. 2 

What doth it profit a woman to gain world wide 
notoriety and lose her chance of heart happiness? 

The German writer most decidedly answers ‘* Noth- 
ing.” 

So let us live more finely, more completely, and 
above all let us not fear-life. 


* 
* - 


Poussiere des Idees. 

Max Alvary is being criticised for his faulty tone 
production and curious changing of his tones on vowel 
sounds, but that doesn't prevent his being the idol of 
the musical matinée bird. 

The phrasing of his legs, the superb enunciation of 
his calves, the wonderful portamento of his manly 
hips, all these exclusively musical points in his physi- 
cal make-up are admired by the girls. 

We may all write volumes about his vocal method, 
but so long as he preserves his figure—not a poetical © 
or a slender one—and that youthful blond expression, 
Mr. Alvary will continue to be the adored one. 


«*s 


Mr. W. D. Howells, the eminent novelist, is still 
holding forth in Harper's Weekly on the theatre. He 
makes many strong points, and I am sure that his 
proposition to lower the prices of the best seats in the 
house will be received with joy by every artistic man- 
ager in the land! 

They are all in the business for art, you know! 

One statement that Mr. Howells makes we must per- 
force admit is truthful. He writes: 

“It must be a very poor novel indeed that is not 
better artistically than a very good play. The stand- 
ard of fiction is incomparably lower for the stage 
than for the novel. In fact, the stage is for the most 
part wearing the cast-off clothes of the novel; worn 
out types, characters with the stuffing gone, thread- 
bare incidents, ragged motives, tattered plots, 
patched sentiments and down-at-the-iieels ideals.” 

He says further: ‘‘The kind of intrigue that 
would be thought too childish for a child's book will 
often make the fortune of a play.” 


This is unhappily too true, although harshly put. 
Few plays have a literary quality and act well at the 
same time. The stage until Ibsen came with his 
drastic broom dealt largely with machine made types. 
You all knowthem. Real men and women, of un- 
heroic proportions, of sordid sensual propensities, 
when put before the average theatre audience—and 
the average critic—excite derision and rage. 

‘The theatre is a place to elevate, not to depress ; 
to amuse, not to preach in.” 

True ; but where is the elevating influence in plays 
of the Sardou type, where the amusement? The fact 
of the matter is that men more than women (despite 
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what Schopenhauer says) hate to be faced with real- 
ities, especially when the mirror is an unflattering one. 
Ibsen is avery unflatterimg playwright. He has no 
men performing heroic tasks and lying to silly women 
about love eternal, and then dying in the glory of 
the gallery's roar and the calcium. In fact, there is 
no posturing in his plays, and the ‘male characters 
are for the most part small potatoes—as are most 
men where women are concerned. His women are 
not heroic either; they are principally endeavoring 
to square the false theories of a worn out idealism 
(all truths lose their value after twenty years, says 
Ibsen) with the facts of daily life. 

Squirm as you may, my masters, you are ruthlessly 
impaled on the nasty sharp barb of this grim Nor- 
wegian playwright. Because he tells unpalatable 
truths he is not beloved of men and actors. Yet no 
playwright to-day can escape his influence, although 
he is a dangerous model to imitate, as is Richard 
Wagner. ; 

* * 


Mr. Howells, however, is apt to confuse the acting 
play and the reading play. Mr. James has written 
several exquisite reading plays, the architectonic of 
which is admirable, but they don't play well. At one 
time I fancied that an orchestral score that could not 
be reduced to the piano was a weak work themati- 
cally. The Mozart, even the Beethoven, symphonies 
sound well transposed to the pallid tones of that maid 
of all work, the piano keyboard. But I soon discov- 
ered that, even if Wagner and Berlioz were untrans- 
latable for pianistic purposes, they wrote wonderful 
music for the orchestra. 

Now there are plays which do not read very well 
but which make strong acting. Mr. Howells may not 
know this. Most plots are banal, and most stage 
dialegue is of the tritest sort. But the spoken word 
has more weight than the written, rave as we will 
about literary style. It is the human factor in the 
ease that ever lends color and vitality to poor liter- 
ature. 

e 4 . 

Comic opera to-day is wearing the cast off raiments 
of grand opera of a half century ago, The bombastic 
recitatives, the mysterious choruses that sneak to the 
footlights full of garlic and maledictions, are to-day 
the stock in trade of the musical humorist. 

Yes, Meyerbeer and Donizetti are put to inglorious 
usage, and, dear disciples of the master, the time 
will come when Wagner's individual tricks will be 
burlesqued on the comic opera stage. And what a 
field for the professional parodist! Fancy Wotan 
dancing a hornpipe with that old Jabberwock Fa/ner, 
the sleepy dragon, whose stomach is so full of steam 
and growls ! 

Music ages almost as fast as women, and Wagner 
will sound old fashioned to our grandchildren, just 
as the Haydn symphony does to-day. And I hope 
for the sake of Richard Rex, his music will be as 
sparkling and as gay in the year 2000 as is dear old 
Daddy Haydn's in 1896, 

* ? * 

Mr. Bernhardt Pshaw, who never writes a criticism 
or an article (see the first number of Savoy) without 
telling you what he eats, wears and drinks, says 
of For the Crown : ; 

“A work which is an Alexandrine wilderness— 
windy, barren and platitudinous to the last degree.” 

Shake hands, Barney the Bogtrotter, with a fellow 
Celt. You have gauged Coppée’s dramatic effort 
most excellently. 

o . 7 

An irreverent young woman, who thinks that dra- 

matic critics are teo important and spend too much 


time gadding about, sends me two choice lyrics, 
which run thus: 
“Critic, critic gander; whither do you wander? 
Hammerstein's to Palmer's, where they’re rather 
sombre. 
There they met an actor who always says his prayers; 
They took him by his Taber leg and threw him down 
the stares.” 
* ° * 
What do you think of it? Worse follows: 
‘* Little Jack Horner wrote in his corner 
About the musical pie ; 
He slung on the ink with never a ‘think,’ 
And said: ‘ What a critic am I!’” 


I shall start a poetry department, beginning April 


1. Contributions respectfully solicited. 


” 
* ~ 


My new play is finished. It is dedicated to Jacques 
Leviathan Ford and is translated into Irish by Frank 
Coppy, of Paris. It is called Bridget Borgia, a Toxic 
Tale. 

I read every author of note about the Renaissance, 
so my local color is correct. My dialogue bothered 
me for a time until I bought the complete works of 
Walter Savage Landor and Labiche. It’s all right 


now. 
* 
o +@ 


The burly beauty of a dragon which steamed and 
glared and snorted in Siegfried has had a touch of 
sciatica. A chilled pipe in his tail caused the trou- 
ble. Mr. Damrosch says that he will be all right 


next week. He is a great favorite in the com- 
pany because of his jolly repartee ;and perpetual 
thirst. ~ Tias 


Henry B. Fuller has the misfortune of being a Chi- 
cago boy. Therefore Mr. Fuller can’t write for the 
literary heavy ton of Gotham. Yet his With the 
Procession is a truer picture of American life in an 
American city than anything we have turned out in 
our realistic rolling mills of literature in the East. 
And certainly no one has come within a measurable 
distance of his fantastic and exquisite touch in the 
Chevalier Pensieri-Vani and La Chatelaine of La 
Trinité, 

Mr. Fuller announces a new volume to be called 
Plays for Marionettes. Straightway a grandmotherly 
critic in this city raises a cry of ‘‘ Wolf.” Mr. Fuller 
had better beware. The public is sickened of Maeter- 
linck and morbidity, &c., wailed the critic. 

Now, the comical part of it is that Mr. Fuller’s 
little dramas are parodies of Maeterlinck. Anyone 
who had the good luck to read a month or so agoa 
funny story in the Chap Book about a railroad train 
and the blur and whiz of the burlesque will be sur- 
prised to learn that Fuller is the author. 


“ 
* . 


Even poor Maeterlinck has been outrageously 
treated. His plays have been wretchedly translated 
by Hovey and Archer. Vance Thompson is the only 
man who has caught the atmosphere. No wonder 
Charlie McLellan could write his side splitting parody 
about the cross-eyed dog that said ‘‘My God” at 
rhythmical intervals. Mr. McLellan had been read- 
ing Hovey’s translation. 

* wf * 

Have you heard the horrid news? The Dutch have 
captured Holland. Mr. Frohman, with several other 
managers, has staked off the globe, kicked over all 
imaginary theatrical Schomburgk lines, and these 
men have said in their beards : 

“‘Go to; we will parcel the ‘world and its play- 


‘|man for 100 bones a week. 


houses, and none others shall, will, can or may have 
anything.” 


* ? 
x * 


Then a rival combine was formed, and upper 
Broadway resounded with gossip. A tall and hungry 
but proud and artistic actor said to his circle at Nick 
Engel's, just as the snow began to Waring : 

“Say, boys, there's a combine up the street. I've 
been engaged to play second old man by Mr. Froh- 
I told Mr. Brooks my 
price, and he sent me to the Empire.” 

‘That's nothin’,” broke in another, ‘‘ Buggy Mc- 
Corkle, who handled the limelights for Calvary in 
Calvé Rusticana, has been snapped up by Sammy 
Rorke, of the opposition syndicate. He gets 200 
shekels and Sunday off.” 

“It is a great day for honest artists when man- 
agers fall out,” said the wit of the crowd, and then, 
humming A New Vroom Sweeps Clena, “they went 
over and worked the bar for drinks on great expec- 


tations. 
* 
* * 


I interviewed some prominent managers yesterday 
about the combine. Here is the result: 

Hon. Henry Clay Miner—I'm engaged. 
we all knew that last week.) 

Mr. A. M. Palmer—I’m in Chicago. 

Mr. Abe Erlanger—Meshugah. 

Hon. Willy McConnelli—Mice. 

Alf Hayman—Millions. 

Charles Frohman—It’'s the Ha! Ha! 

Daniel Frobman—Rule Britannia, 

Joseph Brooks—The Rivals, eh ! 

Mr. Sammy Rork—Let the galled stag wince, this 
party is unwrung. 

Mr. Daly—It is not an A. P. A. 

Mr. French—Ask Sanger. 

Mr. Sanger—It 's all the same in French. 

Mr. Max Bleiman—My heart is in Maryland at 
present. 

Henry Abbey—Ask the Goddess of Truth; she 
cannot tell a lie. 

Mr. Marc Klaw—It is a case of parturition, 
said this in Italian.) 

Oscar Hammerstein—I'll set it to music. 

Frank McKee, Esq.—Good for the black sheep. 

Albert Aronson— Wheels. 

J. M. Hill—Boston. 

Chorus—Wot t’ell; we’re never touched! 

* 


(Of course 


(He 


o * 
And that is all there is to the matter. 
* 
o a 


They manage matters better in Chicago. If you 
haven't the money to learn how to act, why you can 
exchange old household furniture for lessons. A Mr. 
Lester Shaffner advertises that a good second-hand 
cooking stove will win instruction in the first act of 
Hamlet. A fair washboiler will entitle the owner to 
Armand’s speech in the fourth act of the girl with 
tuberculosis. As for a bicycle, its possibilities have 
no limit. It will buy the lucky person The Lady of 
Lines or Busted Lives, or even that thriller, Margery 
Filp, the Ruined Soubrette. 


Chicago always leads us, even in actor factories. 


There is a bill to be introduced up the hill in Albany 
to regulate the headgear of theatrical and musical man- 
agers. Senator McNulty has virtually agreed todrop 
the bill for the inhibition of theatrical breathing on 
Sunday nights, but I am the possessor of secret infor- 
mation that the worthy senator will push «this hat 
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bill for all that it is worth—to the Senate or the man- 
agers, I've forgotten which. 
* 
* * 

Certainly there have been many complaints about 
Mr. Augustin Daly’s head warmer, and a certain 
weekly in Gotham has for years persistently poked fun 
at the Hon. H. Clay Miner’s beautiful ‘‘dicer.” Now 
all this will be altered, although I hear that there is 
to be fierce opposition on the first reading of the bill. 
The. Plug Hats are determined to oppose the new 
law, and will fight it to the death. 

This is the bill : 3 

*‘ Any manager, or assistant to the same, who shall, 
will, may, can wear or has worn a hat whose brim is not 
2% inches in width, breadth and circumference, and 
who conducts a theatre, music hall, clambake or 
revival meeting, the same shall be fined the sum of 
$100 for each offense.” 

I know this sounds vague, but then all sumptuary 
legislation is always vague. 


I write this in advance to warn theatrical and musi- 
cal managers who affect brimless hats that the same 
deadly influences are at work that framed the Actors’ 
Dressing Room bill, the Sunday Concert bill, the Bill 
for the Abolishment of Thirst in the Theatrical Pro- 
fession, and the bill that sought to restrain actors 
from boasting of their big salaries. This time the 
Hon. Nemesis Hayseed, Jr., is after the managers. 
Look to your brims, gentlemen ; look to your rims! 


Nat Goodwin tells a curious story about a tall 
theatre hat and how it made history in St. Louis one 
sultry night in January. 

Nat was playing toafull house. It was a matinée 
performance, and every row was full except the first. 
Two ladies and two men came in rather late and 
were seated in the first row. Immediately a running 
volley of whispers from behind was opened on the 
ladies’ headgear. Two men were the chief offenders. 
Such remarks as these were heard: 

‘‘T wonder how she looks without her hat?” 

‘*l wouldn't do a thing to that bonnet if I were 
playing football.” 

Finally the women took off the offensive hats to an 
accompaniment of ‘‘ Siss, boom, ah!” 

Nat heard all this and inwardly marveled at the 
equanimity of the escorts. One he recognized as 
what is technically known as a bad man, and he 
couldn’t help telling a fellow actor that a man who 
let his lady be insulted by a hoodlum was a coward. 

Finally the curtain fell and the usual bustle pre- 
vailed. The party of men and women arose, and the 
bad man stood up and waited until ‘the fellows back 
of him put on their hats and coats. Then—and Nat 
saw the affair quite plainly from a peephole—he 
reached out with a powerful kick, and landed on the 
spine of one of the brutes, lifting him about 2 feet 
and pitching him on his face. 

There was a big hubbub, and the victim, in awful 
agony, cried out : 

** What did you do that for?” 

‘*l wondered how you looked without your hat,” 
was the reply, backed up by a fist as big as a ham 
and as threatening as a tornado. 

The fellow sneaked away groaning, for he was 
badly hurt, and Goodwin said that he was glad of it. 


Of course, women who wear hats that are nuisances 
are selfish creatures, but the blackguards who guy 
them and make insulting remarks should be kicked. 


A man from Spokane has invented and patented a 
hat raising device, which lifts the hat in salute while 
your hands remain snugly in your pocket. Some 
such thing should be invented for opera bonnets. 
Have we not folding beds? 


Here is the latest : 
When is a pianist not a pianist ? 
In nine cases out of ten? 


EE D~=|SS == 
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CINCINNATI, March 14, 1896. 


R. A. HOWARD HINKLE is an indefatigable 

patron of grand opera. THe Musicat Courter read- 

ers may remember his recent fruitless attempt to interest 

200 gentlemen in the formation of an Opera Festival Asso- 
ciation, patterned after the May Festival Association, 

Nothing daunted by the failure of his first plans, Mr. 
Hinkle has now completed arrangements to have a festival 
of his own. Colonel Mapleson, who is said to be organizing 
the Imperial Opera Company, with countless millions at his 
back and the promise of a London opera house built to 
order, will supply the singers and the scenery for an opera 
festival of prodigious proportions in the spring of ‘97. If 
Mapleson’s projects materialize the festival is a certainty. 
The local Symphony Orchestra and a large chorus will be 
added to the Mapleson forces. Colonel Mapleson in the 
meantime writes that he will begin his American tour Oc- 
tober 26, at the Academy of Music, New York, if he is alive. 

* 5 * 

There is little doubt that the coming May Festival 
will prove another financial success. The list of soloists is 
a dazzling one, and the dedication of the new music hall 
will of itself be interesting, 

After the last festival one expects little from the chorus. 
The training has been the same.thus far as formerly. But 
it is, perhaps, unfair to jump at conclusions. 

The news from Chicago of the formation of a Western 
choral union, composed of the leading choruses of the 
cities west of Pittsburgh, once more emphasizes the fact 
that Cincinnati and its May Festival do not monopolize 
choral music in the West. Cincinnati is the only large city 
not represented in the new union. 

& £ * 

The past week offered little of musical interest here. 
Miss Laura Danziger, formerly a pupil at the College of 
Music, came from New York to give a piano recital at the 
Odeon Thursday evening. Mr. José Marien, concert 
master of the Symphony Orchestra, assisted. Of the re- 
cital the 77mes-Star said: 


It was a coldly critical audience, utterly devoid of any sentiment 
and determined to accept the work of the youthful artist upon its 
merits alone, and its attitude toward her before the close of the con- 
cert was a tribute of the most ne kind. Miss Danziger will be 
remembered as the pr i gster who some nine or ten 
years ago sat before a big piano a the stage of Music Hall, and with 
the assistance of the Cincinnati Orchestra played a Mendelssohn 
concerto. She was a marvelously gifted child, but unlike most 
children of the kind she did not allow herself to be spoiled by praise, 
and the result is that she is to-day on the high road to artistic fame. 
Viewed as the efforts of a mature artist her performances last night 
must necessarily suffer by the application of the usual standard of 
criticism, but taken for what they really were—a demonstration of 
the progress made during two years of study under one of Europe’s 
noted instructors—they must be set down as showing marked ad- 

t. Miss Danzi has temperament, and lots of it, a beau- 
titul tone, a touch that is once delicate and strong, ample finger dex- 
terity, and she phrases admirably. If any fault were to be found last 
night it was with her pedaling, but even this was not serious enough 
to call for more than passing mention. Besides Chopin’s B minor 








sonata and a group of short solos Miss Danziger played Beethoven’s 
C minor sonata for violin and piano, with Mr. José Marien. 


* 
* * 


Mr. and Mrs. Sauret spent Sunday at Miss Minna Wetz- 
ler’s home. There is talk of a Sauret-Wetzler recital next 
month. Miss Wetzler will play two Grieg concertos at next 
week's Symphony concert. ~ 

+ 7 * 

Mr. Leandro Campanari, who leaves the College of Music 
this spring, has made up his mind to teach privately in this 
city next winter. 


* 
* * 


There are wailing and gnasbing of teeth at thecollege. 
The small army of assistants who are to leave the college 
now know their fate. Mr. Van der Stuckenhas gone into 
the reorganization of the college with might and main. He 
has trodden on the toes of many, and the air is full of mut- 
terings. But when the storm passes over the college will 
be found on a firm footing, with a corpsof eminent teachers 
and courses that ought to attract serious students from all 
parts of the country. Mr. Wendell Phillips has resigned 
his position at the college. 


* 
* * 


Because some miserable, disjointed performances of opera 
were not well patronized last week the cry has gone forth 
in two papers that ‘‘ Cincinnati never patronizes music un- 
less society stamps it as a fad.” ‘Thank heaven, we have 
passed the stage of provincialism, whep a wheezy, wooden 
chorus, a falsetto tenor and a guitar accompaniment in the 
band will bring an audience to its feet ! 

Faddism is rampant enough in things artistic, but fad- 
dism never descends below a certain level in choosing its 
favorites. 

Walter Damrosch opened his seasuz here. The engage- 
ment was a profitable one. The operas were modern, the 
performances admirable, those who loved music went— 
that was the whole story. Last week the operas were an- 
cient, the performances poor, and no one went. 

Rost. I. Carrer, 








A Successful Artist.—One of the most successful 
artists in Europe this season was an American, the viclin- 
ist Fritz Spahr. He has played with great success in Leip- 
sic, Prague, Erfurt, Riesa, Torgau, Weissenfels, Dresden, 
Querfurt, Berlin, Chemnitz, Freiberg, Plauen, as recorded 
in these columns. 


Royal Conservatory, Dresden.— Two very 
interesting performances of the Dresden Conservatory 
took place February 5 and 8. The first was a test per- 
formance (priifungs-auffiihrung) of students in special 
branches, while the second had the aid of an orchestra. 
Between these musical evenings there was interpolated a 
dramatic evening, at which an act from each of Lessing’s 
great dramas was performed. 


Dusseldorf.—The Lower Rhine Festival will this 
year be held at Diisseldorf. The conductorship will be 
divided between Prof. Julius Breths, of Diisseldorf, and 
Richard Strauss, of Munich. - The program is: First day— 
Two anthems by Handel, Wagner's Kaisermarsch, Bach's 
Magnificat, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Second day— 
Schumann's Paradise andthe Peri. -Third day—Choral 
Fantaisie of Beethoven. 

By Cable from London, March 1.—Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie conducted the opening concert of the 
eighty-fourth season of the Philharmonic Society. The 
first number was Sir Arthur Sullivan’s In Memoriam over- 
ture, as an act of reverent homage to the musicians’ who 
have recently died ; and, after concertos by Spohr and 
Grieg and songs sung by Miss Esther Palliser, the program 
closed with the symphony in B minor by Borodine, the 
Russian composer, which had never before been performed 
in London. 
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BreMa-Greene RECITAL. 


ISS MARIE BREMA and Mr, Plunket 
M Greene gave a song recital on Thursday afternoon 
last, the 12th inst., in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, accom- 
panied by Mr. Victor Harris. The program was not quite 
auspiciously divided, Mr. Greene being made to come first 
with apn uninterrupted group of seven songs, followed by 
Miss Brema, who in her turn also sang an unbroken group 
of seven, It would have been less fatiguing for the artists 
and less monotonous for the public had they chosen to 
alternate. The program closed with some duets, 

Mr. Greene’s songs were taken from the early French 
and German, old English, Irish and Welsh, with songs of 
Brahms and Schubert. He sang nobly. All the fervor, 
pathos, manly dignity and pure, earnest delivery to which 
we are accustomed were freshly reinforced on this occasion 
by a sterling dramatic power. He gave with a tremendous 
amount of vivid, impressive feeling Schubert’s An die 
Leyer, while his singing of the old Welsh setting of By the 
Waters of Babylon was forceful in dramatic intensity and 
unsurpassable in the convincing power of its diction, The 
baritone’s voice was further in good order, and he evidently 
felt in valiant spirit. Applause, which he well deserved, 
was generous for him, and he was obliged to return and 
sing Scots Wha Hae, which was given with fine vigor and 
spirit. 

Miss Brema began with Beethoven’s In Questa Tomba. 
which, though a trifle exaggerated, was really the best 
thing she sang. After it Miss Brema threw off some of the 
barriers usually observed on the concert platform and was 
somewhat more free in gesture than we are accustomed to. 
Her mannerisms also were somewhat overdone. In the 
Minstrel Boy the holding of tone was faultily overdone. 
However, Miss Brema looked quite handsome arid im- 
posing and won warm applause. 

The Purcell song, Mad Bess, delivered with such fiery 
dramatic stress, is out of date. Schumann's Widmung 
was good in conception, if the voice had only been smooth. 
Songs of Schubert, Arthur Somervell and Maude Valerie 
White, completed Miss Brema’s program. 

Miss Brema’s concert work last season was modified and 
delightful, and as a fact showed her vocally to much bétter 
advantage than when she sang Briunnhilda or Orirud on 
the stage. 

The duets, Henschel’s O, That We Two Were Maying, 
Rubinstein's Angel and two of Waddington Cooke, went 
well. The house was large and appreciative. After her 


song of Franz. The accompaniments of Victor Harris 
were perfection. 

Tue Tarr Concert. 
A concert was given on Tuesday evening, March 10, in 
the Madison Avenue Reformed Church, under the direction 
of Mr. Frank Taft, organist and director of the church ser- 
vices. A miscellaneous program comprised the first part 
of the concert, the second being devoted to the first per- 
formance in America of Bach's unfamiliar Coffee cantata, 
The artists who appeared were: Miss Katherin Hilke, 
soprano; Mr. David G. Henderson, tenor; Mr. Frederic C. 
Hilliard, baritone; Mr. Gaston Blay, violin; Mr. Louis 
Blumenberg, ‘cello ; Mr. Ferdinand Q. Dulcken, piano; Mr. 
Carl Wehner, fiute, and the second quartet of the Madison 
Avenue Reformed Church. 
The cantata, beyond its idea of novelty, presented little 
of interesting entertainment. It embraces the services of 
a soprano, tenor and baritone, a four part chorus, and was 
accompanied in this instance instead of by orchestra, for 
which it was doubtless originally written, by organ, piano 
and flute obligato to the soprano. It is an exclusively Ger- 
man joke, which even in its native dress of language would 
hardly obtain here, but translated into English its primary 
flavor and interest are lost, and text and music, originally 
well wedded, become one almost as unimpressive as the 
other. It is Bach out on a masquerade, and feeling in his 
old clothes exceedingly ill at ease. 
Miss Hilke sang extremely well in the first part a Chan- 
son d'Amour of Beach. If it is the Boston lady, she has 
adapted the modern French school of writing quite neatly 
and convincingly. Miss Hilke is an earnest, reliable 
artist, with plenty of vocal volume, which she uses dis- 
creetly, but she would need to furbish up her French 
accent. 
Mr. Louis Blumenberg played some short numbers of 
Saint-Saéns and Popper, and for encore the Premier Aveu 
of Thomé, of which little morceau he makes so much. 
Few could play it like him. He also played as an act of 
grace to replace an absent artist Gabriel Marié’s Sérénade 
Badine and won unlimited applause. 

Mendelssohn's prelude and fugue for piano and organ by 
Mr. Frank Taft and Mr. Dulcken was excellently given, 
and, with the exception of a Widor quintet for violin, ‘cello, 
flute, piano and organ, which closed the program, proved 
by far the most interesting number of the evening. Mr. 
Taft also played two organ solos in a decisive and accom- 
plished manner. He acquitted himself with talent and 
discretion both as organist and choral director. 

A word is due the excellent accompaniments of Mr. 
Dulcken. The audience was fair. 


Barser PIANO RECITAL, 


Mr. William H. Barber gave a piano recital on Tuesday 
afternoon, March 10, in Chickering Hall in a program of 
Handel, Liszt, Chopin, Stavenhagen, Rubinstein, Schu- 
mann, Moszkowski, Kjerulf and Liszt transcriptions of 
Wagner and Lassen. The numbers were all of the lighter 
and shorter character, and were already familiar to us by 
Mr. Barber’s former performances. He played to a nice 
audience, and was tasteful, sympathetic and technically 
smooth and finished in his program. His performance of 
Liszt transcriptions is usually clear and brilliant, and he 
has a delicate conception, as well as execution of brief 
pieces of sentiment of the romance, nocturne and berceuse 
order. He does not affect heavy programs, in which he is 
judicious, as the specialty almost monopolized by him of a 





list of numbers, light and short, occasionally interspersed 
by something big, has become popular. Next recital Tues- 
day, April 7. 

SzumowskA-ADAMOwSKI RECITALS. 


The second of the Szumowska-Adamowski recitals took 
place on Monday afternoon, the 9th inst., in Mendelssohn 
Glee Club Hall. Mlle. Antoinette Szumowska and Messrs. 
Timothée and Josef Adamowski comprised the ensemble. 

Beethoven’s sonata in A major, op. 69, for piano and 
‘cello had a smooth and pure performance. Miss Szumow- 
ska borrowed a good deal of the 'cellist’s depth and mean- 
ing and sympathetically combined with him in a force and 
warmth which she evinces mainly under stimulation. Mr. 
Josef Adamowski is a delightful ‘cellist, truly, unaffectedly 
sincere and profound in feeling, not a showy musician, not 
what may ordinarily be called brilliant, but a soulful, ex- 
pressive player with a singing, speaking tone which makes 
its way to the heart. There is a vast difference between 
the ‘cellist and his brother Timothée, the violinist. The 
violinist is brilliant and has dash and finesse ; the 'cellist is 
sober, thoughtful, but full of genuine musical feeling which 
finds no dazzling outlet. The nature of his instrument 
naturally favors this, but with any instrument it would 
seem that Josef Adamowski’s methods would likely be the 
same. He played the adagio of the Beethoven work beau- 
tifully, with infinite sentiment, purity of tone and clarity 
of phrase. It was a most enjoyable performance. 

Mendelssohn's graceful trio in D minor enlisted the en- 
semble, which acquitted itself excellently in union. Indeed, 
there were few spots for captious fault finding throughout. 
The Andante con moto tranquillo pulsated gently in its 
delicate rhythm, and the scherzo was deliciously crisp and 
lightsome. Mlle. Szumowska’s share in this scherzo was 
obviously good, but indeed there was little room afforded 
for the separation of individuals. Mr. Timothée Adamow- 
ski played with great spirit and finish. 

The program was divided by three piano solos by Mile. 
Szumowska. She played the Chopin F sharp major im- 
promptu with due appreciation and an extremely facile and 
delicate execution. The G minor ballade lacked the pas- 
sion and furia, and indeed it may be said the gentler senti_ 
ment. Her playing of the opening theme was dry and 
rather fast. Liszt's thirteenth rhapsody was better played 
and the pianist brought forth a surprising amount of force 
and élan tocover its demands. For encore to this she gave 
Schumann’s Warum with a good deal of sympathy and 
finish. The audience was not as large as the program de- 
served. Next recital March 26 at 2:30. 

Tue Courtney Concert. 

Mr. William Courtney gave a concert on Thursday 
evening last, the 12th inst., assisted by the following vocal 
pupils: Mrs. Bertha Harmon-Force, Miss Marie Stori, Miss 
Frances Belle Manley and Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck, 
soprani ; Miss Feilding C. Roselle, Miss Alice Blossom and 
Mrs. Katherine C. Parker, contralti; Messrs. Neal McCay, 
Harry Reynolds and ©. H. Hampton, tenori, and Messrs. 
W. J. Chick and-Alfred Barrington, bassi. At the piano 
were Miss Helene Hayward and Messrs. R. W. Middleton 
and Pau! Ambrose. : 

The concert opened with the perennially welcome 
quartet from Rigoletto, sung by Mr. Courtney himself, 
Misses Hallenbeck and Roselle and Mr. Barrington. It 
was really excellently given, with due dramatic flavor, 
plenty of tone, confidence and precision. Miss Hallen- 
beck’s high, flexible voice, which is apt at times to touch 





solos Miss Brema had an enthusiastie encore and sang a 
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on shrillness, is carrying and effective in ensemble work, 
and sounds more mellow and sympathetic than in her solos, 
Miss Roselle sings with round, pure, full quality and a 
great deal of finish in all the work she does, and sang, 
later in the evening, a scena, My Heart Is Weary, by 
Goring Thomas, in which she was heard to excellent effect. 
She has natural gifts, superior intelligence in her delivery, 
and is at all times sympathetic. Mr. Courtney displayed 
an amount of genuine footlight fervor, and Mr. Barrington 
sang intelligently. 

The young soprano, Mrs. Bertha Harmon-Force, who has 
a charming voice in most perfect training, was so overcome 
with nervousness that she lost control of her mezza voce 
and was unable to do herself full justice. There was no 
mistaking the fact, however, that she is a singer of rare 
gifts and finished training. 

The other pupils all disclosed an exceedingly judicious 
development of vocal power and sang unexceptionally with 
a distinctness of enunciation which is as delightful as it is 
rare among amateurs—among professionals most often for 
that matter. Hardly a syllable in any language uttered by 
his pupils is lost. Miss Hallenbeck’s diction is delightful, 
so is that of Miss Roselle, and even under nervousness that 
of Mrs. Harmon-Force. These are finished pupils, but the 
diction of the others promises quite as well. 

The program was quite difficult, embracing operatic 
scenas and arias, several songs from the English, Italian 
and German, some oratorio numbers, and a couple of 
duets. Barnby’s part song, Sweet and Low, very well 
sung, concluded the evening. 

It was a most successful concert, which had its place 
with a background of evergreens and fronting a crowded, 
gaily dressed house. Flowers were present in plenty and 
enthusiasm enough to warm the hearts of all the capable 
young singers, and their excellent master ran at high 
pressure throughout the evening. 


Fiscuer Powers MusIca.e. 


Mr. Francis Fischer Powers gave another of his artistic 
and interesting musicales on Saturday morning last, 
the 14th inst., in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. The 
artists assisting the baritone were Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, 
mezzo soprano ; Mr. Mackenzie Gordon, tenor ; Miss Lillian 
Parslow, violin; Mr. Edward Mulligan, organ, and Mr. 
Victor Harris, piano. 

The circle of Mr. Powers’ friends is obviously so large 
that the dimensions of big Carnegie Hall itself might hardly 
be considered too large to hold them. The hall on Satur- 
day morning was densely packed, and after the aisles had 
been fairly filled with standers a fashionable crowd of 
people made themselves content to stand and overflow the 
auditorium out on the staircase, where much craning of 
necks and straining of ears kept in progress. Following 
was the program : 

Agnes Dei, for voice, violin, piano and organ...........0...seeees Bizet 
Mr. Francis Fischer Powers. 


Hymne & Venus. .cccccsecescssseeeveeeees } 
Romance de la Montagne Noir.......... i a Pete eeeene Holmés 
VION eb ei bees ei edes seb etovocdeccciass 
Mrs. Julie L. Wyman. 
Als! Wom Croat Coie es a cciccccccccencccsecdcessvcccccna A. Thomas 


Mr. Mackenzie Gordon. 
Love Blows into the Heart............++. 


Afterward (dedicated to Mrs. Wyman). { en eers -Mary Knight Wood 
Biey MeO CM) coc cnccnvcocccrsenenccace 
Mrs. Wyman. 
TRG BEION IOS os cccctccccccestcctcccnbopecetoncecevechageve M. Spicker 
Spring Song...... Seno eons gegredily sues boensetevegoacoesec Victor Harris 
Ge acs ecnctdbbbwadereace :sgarsdeebtepivecniahescudsbenccg M. V. White 
Thow Art so Like a Flower.........cccccceccsccseceeseenes G. Chadwick 
Mr. Powers. 
DOE oS aos WTI ee eee ae cove et Uh eee ee TiNs ti vdbidebebbied Bemberg 
Demin: Whee F GI. 6 ict iG ictcc ed Ve eA ii Rogers 
Madsigal:: 6c fii csi ee tba Ss Cab Re deveedvev dhe Victor Harris 
Mrs. Wyman. 
PR ccindciccnadinadices+ esse canboitetubeah> ebesencs teapuasertbbans Bohm 
Rembane GaP MG letseissisic ses 6 iiecsndecents coves svivesds Isidore de Lara 
Am Rhein und Beim Wein... .......c6ccceesssccccsscceneee Franz Ries 
Mr. Gordon. 


Salve (written for Mr. Powers, with violin, piano and or- 
ccucopeboeudsse ce@hierhaaie ghbdh ol nae euadaniaaien Horatio Parker 
Mr. Powers, 


Mr. Powers was in fresh, vigorous voice, and sang ad- 





mirably, with his accustomed use of the mezza voce. Mr. 
Powers employs this mezza voce with absolute control, and 
at all times in the right place with just effect. His regula- 
tion of nuance is artistically discreet; he knows how to 
diffuse color,and his sympathy and color are rarely, if ever, 
at fault. He is a wholly satisfying lyric artist, and knows 
judiciously how to cull his programs. 

Mrs. Wyman was in better voice than she has recently 
been heard. She has abundant passion and sentiment, and 
should save her lovely voice, which is vibrant with feeling, 
toexpress certain emotions in song wherein she has few 
rivals. Her French is good, but her English needs looking 
after. She should learn to adapt the foreign troll to her 
English consonants. The letter ‘“‘r” with her is unmusi- 
cally thin. But she is a heartfelt artist and afforded true 
artistic pleasure. 

Mr. Mackenzie Gordon, with a voice of really seraphic 
flow, sang his Mignon romance very much as the young 
Italian opera tenor Cremonini can sing it. Mr. Gordon, 
however, has no vitiation in his production, but knows well 
how to manage his charming lyric voice. The Rondeau de 
l’'Adieu was included in his program, a big artistic risk, 
since it is one of the lyric chevaux de bataille of Vic- 
tor Maurel, who has given it here in unapproachable fashion 
already this season. After Maurel has made a song like 
this so superlatively his own becomes for others a case of 
“beware.” Such contrasts are apt to be disastrous ina 
season, 

In the prelude to Bizet's Agnus Dei the organ behaved 
itself badly and lost its breath. Mr. Powers, however, did 
not lose his composure; but waited calmly for the gasping 
instrument to regain itself, and the number was recom- 
menced. ‘Standing room only” prevented the entire 
program being heard. What was heard was excellently 
chosen and enjoyable. 

These musicales represent a feature in metropolitan 
musical life. They are artistically conceived and carried 
out, and draw an immense clientéle. The artistic side is 
the prominent one, and Mr. Powers deserves much credit. 
The hall looked charming, with abundant roses and ever- 
greens. The accompaniments of Victor Harris were most 
enjoyable. 

At the next and last musical morning, March 28, the 
artists will be Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. 
Ben Davies and Mr. Victor Harris. : 


ORATORIO CONCERT. 

The first public rehearsal by the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety of Haydn’s Seasons took place on Friday afternoon 
last, the 13th inst., and was followed by the concert on Sat- 
urday evening. The soloists were Mme. Emma Juch, so- 
prano; Wm. H. Rieger, tenor, and Ericsson Bushnell, 
bass. Mr. Frank Damrosch directed. 

A light, blithe, pretty work with a suggestion of moder- 
nity in its style is this oratorio of Haydn. It ripples and 
ruus along with few, if any, dry, arid spots and no effect 
at tenuity. The fresh crystalline flow of melody wedded 
to a fair picture of nature made a refreshing change to our 
numerous, solemn, lugubrious Messiahs and Creations de- 
picting the mighty hand of the other world which must not 
be dealt with buoyantly. The Seasons came in the nature 
of a novelty to many ; and yet what a number of these same 
gasped with pleased astonishment when they heard the 
bass or soprano rise up and sing some old familiar tune 
which had its place in their first piano instructor under the 
caption ‘‘ Air” by Haydn ! The Seasons is brimful of these 
“airs,” which have been strummed by small fingers for 
generations without any idea that they were extracted 
from perhaps the most spontaneous and felicitous of 
Haydn’s oratorios. Well, the blithe, pretty tune rolled off 
happily, and in their good vocal dress had a fresh charm. 
Both soloists and chorus were in melodious form on Friday 
afternoon. With the exception of a lagging, uncertain en- 
trance or two the choral work was particularly good, and 
delivered with spirit and nuance. 

The calm, flowing breadth of Emma Juch’s style and the 
native dignity of her methods made her particularly wel- 
come in oratorio. She phrased her music very beautifully, 





and the voice, which in the first number or two sounded a 
little reedy, mellowed as things went on, until the soprano 
disclosed all her old power of meledy. . ‘The control and 
repose of her delivery were admirable in this Haydn 
music, and her diction, as ever, clear and finished, Mme. 
Juch sang better than she sang in public a year ago, her 
voice showing clearly the benefit of a partial rest. 

Mr. Rieger, always reliable, sang exceliently, with prodi- 
gal wealth of tone, great vibrancy and large, firmly sus- 
tained phrase. It would be hard to replace this tenor in 
oratorio, At his command lie has such an abundance of 
tone that the supreme ease with which he can fill a build- 
ing is a restful thing to listen to in itself. But Mr. Rieger 
has possessed himself thoroughly with oratorio methods, 
and delivers his phrases with great dignity and repose. 

The work of Mr. Bushnell was beyond cavil, resonant, 
melodious and spirited. He sang his Zitti-Zitti-piano- 
piano- Rossini air with much flexibility, and throughout his 
work was extremely intelligent, musical and finished. 

Mr. Frank Damrosch directed with energy and taste 
and obtained some nicely graded effects from the chorus. 
The audience was fair, and though not enthusiastic showed 
some judicious applause. 





Percy Free Organ Recital.—Mr. Richard T. Percy will 
give the fourth of his series of free organ recitals at the 
Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth 
street, to-morrow afternoon at 4 o'clock. The assisting 
soloists will be E. A. Parsons, pianist, and Miss Zora G. 
Hérlocker. 

Langaa Pupils’ Vocal Recital.—A vocal recital by 
the pupils of Miss Henrietta Langaa, assisted by Miss 
Blanche Spinning, piano, will take place this afternoon 
(March 18), at 3 o’clock, at 187 East Seventeenth street. 

Carl Will Have a Busy Season.—Mr. William C. Cari, 
who played with so much success at Miss Morgan’s 
musicale last Thursday, the 12th inst., is booking dates 
which extend into the summer months, and will have one 
of the busiest spring seasons of his career. Next Tuesday 
evening he will give a recital on the Hutchings organ at 
Stapleton, N. Y. 


Miss Janotha’s Chopin Book.—The book Chopin in 
His Greater Works, translated by the pepular pianist Miss 
Janotha, is ready, and Messrs. Scribner have ordered the 
first 100 copies. The book is dedicated to Princess Beatrice 
and has for introduction Mr. Gladstone’s words written to 
his daughter that ‘‘ there is no one other living who under- 
stands better how to interpret Chopin than Miss Janotha.” 
Schubert advertises also her Ave Maria and the Chopin 
Posthumous Nocturne, played by Miss Janotha at her New 
York winter recital. 

Ogden Crane’s Pupils Dngaged.—Mrs. Hattie Dia- 
mant Nathan will be the soprano soloist of the Temple 
Gates of Hope Church, New York city. Mrs. Lillian Sher- 
wood Newkirk, soprano, has been engaged as soloist of the 
First Congregational Church, Norwalk, Conn. Mrs. J. M. 
Wood will sing in the Navy Yard Mission, Brooklyn, and 
Mrs. George Musson will be the soprano soloist of the 
Bridge Street Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 

Mr. William Washburn, tenor, will sing in Trinity Church 
choir, and Mrs. William Nash will be soprano soloist May 1 
in the Church of the Holy Faith, Morrisania, New York 
city. 

Miss Martha Briggs has been engaged as soprano so- 
loist of the Washington Square Methodist Church, New 
York city, Miss Alice May Sherwood has been engaged as 
solo contralto of the First Presbyterian Church at Norwalk, 
Conn., and Miss Emma Florence Lockwood as solo con- 
tralto of the Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 

Mme. Ogden Crane gives a students’ musicale, also a talk 
on voice culture and the art of breathing, this afternoon, 
March 18, at her studio, No. 3 East Fourteenth street, from 
4to 5:30 p.m. The following pupils will take part: Miss 
Edith Hutchins, Miss C. Bradley, Miss Jennis Sundell, 
Miss Edith Linning, Miss Anna Cannon, Mrs. B. Gross, 
Miss M. Toohey ; Mrs. Ida Morgan, accompanist. 
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F' )URTEEN years ago Rubinstein and Mme. 
Menter gave an ensemble piano recital to chosen 
members of the musical profession in London. It now re- 
mains for Paderewski and Mme, Zeisler to parallel that 
momentous occasion by giving a similar entertainment. 
Both have been here this week ; on Thursday Mme. Zeis- 
ler, the greatest woman pianist of the day, made a mag- 
nificent appearance at the Apollo Club concert, while 
yesterday Paderewski played as I have never heard the 
Liszt concerto interpreted even by himself. 

It was simply superb, and one could well understand the 
enthusiasm and excitement which prevailed even among 
the members of the Chicago Orchestra. It certainly was a 
remarkable concert. Beginning with Raff's great sym- 
phony Im Walde, conducted by Theodore Thomas, which 
elicited closest attention and well deserved the apprecia- 
tion given, then came the master with Liszt’s E flat con- 
certo, bringing forth a perfect tornado of applause, which 
Paderewski considerably weakened by playing a tame 
little aria. 

Beethoven's Leonore overture followed, the lights and 
shadows being beautifully defined, and showing Mr. 
Thomas in one of his two greatest moods (Beethoven and 
Wagner) ; after all Paderewski's own marvelous fantaisie 
was the piéce de résistance. You have had it so lately in 
New York that detailed description is unnecessary, only it 
must be said that artist and orchestra seemed to vie with 
one another for magnificence of effect. At the close of the 
concert he was recalled several times and eventually re- 
turned and played Chopin's A flat valse in a manner which 
if he were not Paderewski would have been open to severe 
criticism. 

At the third concert of the Apollo Club an immense 
crowd was brought together, the program being less heavy 
then usual, and Lillian Blauvelt and the wonderful Fannie 
Bioomfield Zeisler being the extra attractions. Mme. 
Zeisler seemed to put forth her best powers, and eclipsed 
herself. Her Chopin numbers, especially the andayte and 
polonaise, op. 22, were played with a delicacy and charm 
only to be heard when she is the executant. This woman's 
finish and poetic treatment of all her varied selections is 
astonishing. She bas never in all her programs repeated 
herself ; every time she has played here she has still fur- 
ther demonstrated the extraordinary range of her reper- 
tory. In the twelfth rhapodie she evoked the greatest en- 
thusiasm, and it can be stated with truth that the playing 
of this technically difficult masterpiece has never been 
excelled. 

Mme. Biauvelt is ever a great favorite here, and obtained 
an immense reception, several encores being demanded 
and graciously accorded. Mrs. Hess Burr, who takes part 
in all the principal concerts as accompanist, was as usual 
the finished and refined associate of this charmingly gifted 
singer. 

William Tomlins was the able conductor of this choir, 
which did its work very effectively, as may be expected 
from the finest choir in the West. 

Mrs. Maud Bollmann, a pupil of Professor Phelps, will 


one day, it is said, be one of the stars of the singing 
world. With a glorious soprano she is just now attracting 
considerable attention, owing to her delightful method and 
charm of manner. She has a clear, ringing and true voice 
of great volume. With artistic perception, undaunted 
perseverance and real musical feeling Mrs. Bollmann is 
sure of success. 
se : 

Ethel Irene Stewart, in whom the Amateur Musical Clubis 
so very interested, has become eaabled, by the indefatigable 
exertions and kindly interest taken by Mrs. Nettie Jones 
(one of the four charter members of the club), to continue 
her studies in Europe with one of the most famous 
teachers. Miss Stewart is but fifteen years of age. She 
was singing for me this afternoon and her power is simply 
phenomenal. Her voice is one of the richest I ever heard, 
and if time but matures the gifts so lavishly bestowed on 
her she is bound to achieve a sensational career. 

*- * + 

Leopold Godowsky is going to have a memorable tour. 
His dates are already made up to the middle of April: 
March 24, Muskegon, Mich.; March 26, Memphis ; March 
27, Pine Bluff, Ark., or Belleville ; March 28, Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., or Cameron, Mo.; April 1, Alliance; April 2, Ashtabula; 
April 3, Pittsburgh, Pa.; April 7, St. Joseph, Mo.; April 8, 
Omaha; April 10, Pueblo, Col.; April 11, Denver; April 
13, Boise City ; April 15, Portland ; April 16, Seattle ; April 
17, Tacoma. 

At the Summy chamber concert on Tuesday, the tenth, 
of the series, Emil Liebling undertook the major part of 
the work. Rubinstein’s octet was the chiet feature of 
the program, the piano part being played by Liebling with 
his own inimitable style and power. He wasably assisted 
by Bernhard Listemann, F. Stock, Carl Brueckner, Josefi 
Beckel, Curt Baumbach, Carl Meier and Ernst Ketz. The 
last named as a novelty played a nocturne written for the 
horn by Strauss and enlisting the services, as accompanist, 
of Johanna Hess Burr. The Listemann quartet did good 
work in the quartet in G major, by Grieg, while Liebling 
had a splendid reception and showed that his popularity is 
still unwaning. It isa pity one so seldom has an oppor- 
tunity of hearing Chicago’s most prominent artist. 

#2 # 

Music in the West has received a new impetus in the for- 
mation of the Western Choral Union, a design talked of for 
many months past, but to which definite shape was only 
given at a meeting last night at the Union League Club. 
This union is really a league of the musical societies of the 
chief cities west of Pittsburgh. There were representa- 
tives present from St. Louis, Cleveland. Louisville and 
Oberlin, in answer to the call made by Arthur Huertley, 
president of the Apollo Club, to whom the union owes its 
birth. He was not present, being in New Yerk, and his 
place was taken by A. S. Hibbard, the club's vice-presi- 
dent. Fred. J. Wessels was secretary of the meeting, and 
there were also present J. R. Williams, Hugh McKittrick 
and A. A. Markham, St. Louis ; William P. Rogers, Mil- 
waukee ; C. H. Shackleton, Louisville; A. A. Stanley, 
Ann Arbor, and.F. B. Rice, Oberlin. 

It is intended that the various choral societies which join 
the league shall work together in harmony, arranging 
dates for concerts in such a manner as to permit the pro- 
duction of the latest works of the modern composers and 
the bringing of the best soloists. Each choral club (eleven 
clubs are said already to have been secured) is to be en- 
titled to one representative in the association, and a per- 
manent organization will be completed in May. As a 
musical committee, Professor Tomlins, of Chicago ; C. H. 
Shackleton, of Louisville, and Professor Stanley, of Ann 
Arbor, have consented to act, and will begin work at once 
in securing all available oratorios of recent date. 

It has also been suggested that St. Louis and Louisville 
musicians should join with Chicago as soon as the associa- 
tion is in working order to give either in Chicagoor St. Louis 
a musical festival on a scale never before attempted in the 


United States. Mr. Hibbard declares ‘‘ that the formation 
of this association means a revolution in the work of musi- 
cal production of the highest order in the West. The re- 
sult will alse be to stimulate the formation of new and first- 
class clubs anxious to co-operate with us, the main body, in 
the smaller towns where no club now exists.” 

It is thought that Chicago will obtain the permanent 
headquarters, as permanent president, Mr, Huertley would 
appear to be first choice, but Hugh McKittrick, of St. Louis, 
is also mentioned. FLorence FreNcu. 








A Heineberg Recital.—Amelia Heineberg, pianist, will 
give a recital at the Hotel Waldorf on Tuesday afternoon, 
March 31, at 2:30. 

Wetzler Recital.—Mr. Hermann Hans Wetzler, or- 
ganist, will give a recital on next Saturday afternoon, the 
2ist inst., at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, assisted by Mr. 
Plunket Greene, baritone, and Mr. Max Bendix, violin. 
Mr. Wetzler’s program will be exclusively Bach. 

Clarence M. Bowen.—Clarence M. Bowen leaves for 
the West Aprili. After signing several concert engage- 
ments he will probably yield to the importunities of his 
friends and finish the season in Minneapolis, where he has 
his summer home. Mr. Bowen's voice should be in great 
demand in the Northwest. 

Carlotta Desvignes’ Song Recital.—Miss Carlotta Des- 
vignes, the eminent and popular contralto, will give a song 
recital at the Hotel Brunswick, New York, on March 25, as- 
sisted by Mr. Max Heinrich. Victor Harris will be the 
accompanist. The affair is under prominent society 
patronage, among which Miss Desvignes has a host of 
friends, and with such a combination of singers as the con- 
tralto herself and Max Heinrich will doubtless be one of 
the particular artistic successes of the season. 

Mr. Kutner Was Indisposed.—At the afternoon musi- 
cale held at Lambert’s New York College of Music on 
Thursday, March 5, Mr. Arnold Kutner, the tenor, ‘partici- 
pated in the Brahms quartets. Mr. Kutner was indisposed 
and suffered from a severe cold, and only acquiesced in 
joining the quartet to admit of a possibility of giving it 
according to the program. He was not in condition to sing 
and it was so understood. 

Two More D’Arona Pupils Re-engaged.—Mme. Marie 
Magner and Miss Elizabeth Hall have been re-engaged at 
the cathedral of Phillipsburg, Pa., as soprano and contralto 
soloists. Mme. Magner resumes the position of leader of 
the whole choir, which comprises an unusually large chorus 
in addition to its solo quartet. This speaks a great deal for 
the versatile musical efficiency of this excellent soprano 
and redounds much to the honor of D’Arona instruction. 

Myrta French.—Miss Myrta French will return to New 
York about April 1 to fill her Eastern engagements. 

As solo soprano with Sousa’s Band her brilliant work 
has won for her the sincerest admiration of musicians on 
the Pacific Slope. 

Both press and public have accorded her warm praise. 
Her reception in San Francisco has been most enthusiastic, 
her audiences invariably demanding several encores. Miss 
French makes a Canadian tour in May. Following are 
some recent press notices : 

The soprano Myrta French possesses a high, true, flute-like voice, 
and her rendering of the enchanting waltz song aroused intense en- 
thusiasm, She is decidedly the best soprano whom Sousa has given 
the public. For an encore she gave one verse of Ben Bolt in a most 


charming manner. There is a general desire also to hear this num- 
ber repeated to-day.—Sa/t Lake City Herald, March 7. 





Miss Myrta French, the soprano, has a clear, liquid voice of even 
timbre and sympathetic quality. She gave Luckstone’s Delight 
Valse and for an encore a composition of Sousa—Sweet Miss Indus- 
try.—San Francisco Chronicle, February 29. 





Miss Myrta French has a beautiful soprano, high and resonant- 
One of the pleasing features of her work is a distinct enunciation, 
something many vocalists lack. Her selections were Delight Valse, 
by Luckstone, and for an encore Ben Bolt, which was rendered de- 
lightfully.—Sa/t Lake City Tribune, March 7. 
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NEWARK. 


omoaiessen 
Newark, N. J., February 23, 1896. 
HE annual concert of the Newark Press Club, 

which occurred in the Krueger Auditorium February 18, 
was a notable one from an artistic, social and political stand- 
point. The boxes were occupied by representative people, in- 
cluding the Governor and his staff, Gottfried Krueger, the father 
of the auditorium, members of the press and the New York 
Musica Courier critic. 

Victor Friedlaender, of the New Jersey Deutsche Zeitung, as- 
sumed charge of the musical part of the program, which was 
interpreted by the Countess Gilda Ruta, pianist, under whose 
intensely musical touch the Wissner piano was heard to beauti- 
ful advantage ; Miss Sophia Friedmann, soprano; Mr. A. War- 
schauer, tenor ; Signor G. Piscano, baritone ; Mr. Franz Kuechen- 
meister, baritone; Mr. F. A. Mollenhauer, violinist ; the Arion 
Quartet, and that most excellent accompanist and musician, Mrs. 
D. E. Hervey. 

Miss Friedmann was in charming vocal form, and sang the 
duet from Rigoletto with Piscano with fine interpretation and 
style. Gilda Ruta’s performance was a repetition of her former 
successful one in Newark, where she appeared for the first time 
with Julius Lorenz as conductor. The Tannh&user march, a 
gavot, a composition of her own and a selection from Lucia di 
Lammermoor, arranged by Ruta, were her selections. By her 
playing, more than her personality, the pianist impresses the 
audience. There are soul, brilliancy and magnetism about her 
playing that appeal to the senses; but it is a pity Gilda Ruta 
makes so little effort to ingratiate herself with her audience. 

A good orchestra played well at odd times during the progress 
of the evening. 

The best concert given by the Orpheus Club within my recol- 
lection was that of Thursday, February 20, as usual in the Uni- 
versalist Church. I think if Newark suddenly found itself pos- 
sessed of a music hall in the English speaking part of the city 
that the Orpheus Society would adhere to primitive principles 
and subject its audiences to the inconvenience of being wedged 
in the pews of the Universalist Church, as well as submit its 
artists to the danger of perpetual draughts during entrances and 
exits. But the concert on this occasion was so very good that 
these annoyances may be forgiven. The men sang well. 

The program included Forest Harps, by Schulz; Sword 
Dance, by Gounod, a savage thing, which had to be repeated ; 
Autumn Song, by Rheinberger, sung by a double quartet, com- 
posed of Messrs. W. R. Williams, Ackerson, Blanchard, Hamp- 
ton, Steins, Stringer, Bott and Dean ; Moonrise, by Johannes 
Pach ; Max Spicker’s Home ; Marguerite, by Helmund, and Sun- 
day on the Alps, by Koschat. 

It would be difficult to designate any one number as being 
superior in execution to another; all the numbers were con- 
scientiously and harmoniously vocalized, and the attention given 
to detail was a matter of special commendation. The same full, 
round quality of tone that is characteristic of this society pre- 
vailed throughout. 

Mr. S. A. Ward conducted, Mr. Harry R. Kingsley presided at 
the organ, and Mr. Frank E. Drake, one of New Jersey’s repre- 
sentative pianists, assumed his regular position as the Orpheus 
accompanist. The array of assisting artists was quite unusual. 

Heard for the first time in Newark was the New York Ladies’ 
Trio, whose personnel includes Miss Dora Valesca Becker, vio- 
linist ; Miss Flavie Van den Hende, violoncellist, and Miss Carrie 
Hirschmann, pianist. Each of these soloists has won a fine 
reputation, and their ability as ensemble performers but en- 
hances their value, 

After their first number—a Tempo di Minuetto and Finale, op. 
112, by Rheinberger—they received a triple encore ; later they 
played a moderato rondo allegretto, by De Beriot. Enthusiasm 
tran high, and Miss Becker represented the trio by playing a 
charming violin solo. 

Miss Van den Hende is mistress of a perfect technic, she pro- 
duces an unusually large and mellow tone, and her playing is 
marked by individuality and artistic conception. 

Miss Eva Hawkes, contralto, one of Bouhy’s, of Paris, favorite 
pupils, sang the Autumnal Gale, by Grieg, and as a group of 
three songs, The West Wind Croons in the Cedar Trees, by 
MacDowell ; berceuse, by Chaminade, anda madrigal, by Victor 
Harris. Miss Hawkes is an artist; she has arich well poised 
voice, which she uses with consummate skill and effect. 
last concert of this season will take place March 7. 


The | 


The Apollo Club gave its second season concert in Association 
Hall February 26, assisted by Mrs. Gerrit Smith, soprano, and 
the Jeanne Franko Trio, whose personnel includes Miss Franko, 
violin ; Miss Lelia Schiller, piano, and Mr, Hans Kronold, violon- 
cello. 

The club shows a decided improvement vocally, and in en- 
semble and interpretation as compared with previous perform- 
ances. The voices seem more evenly balanced, and the tone 
quality musical and round. 

The program, including a winter song, by Hatton ; The Lonely 
Rose, by Hermens ; Spin, Spin, by Hugo Jiingst; Invitation to 
Waltz, by Hoffman; The Omnipotence, by Franz Schubert; 
soprano obligato by Mrs. Smith, accompanied by the trio ; Old 
Kentucky Home, arranged by Van der Stiicken, and The Sailors’ 
Chorus, was smoothly and at times very daintily interpreted, 
the Spin song especially receiving a merited recall. 

Mr. Smith conducted admirably, and with more spirit than 
heretofore. Mrs. Smith sang very well, although suffering from 
a severe cold. Her selections were a Persian Dancing Girl, by 
Frank E. Sawyer; a May Morning, by Denza, and My Peggie, 
by Bohm. The last number had to be repeated. 

The Franko Trio gave a brilliant technical performance, and 
estsblished themselves in the estimation of their hearers as 
gifted performers. Mr. Kronold is not new to Newark, however, 
having been heard with the Orpheus Club, 

The trio played the andantino and allegro con fuco, F major, 
op. 42, by Neils Gade, receiving a triple encore. They also gave 
a fine performance of Rubinstein's op. 52, andante and allegro 
moderato, 

The concert was a successful one, reflecting credit on conduct- 
crand singers. Mr. Wenham Smith presided at the piano as 
accompanist, and Mr. Frank R. Gilbert at the organ. 

Maset LinpLey THompson. 


Marcu 5, 1896. 

On Wednesday evening, February 26, and Friday evening, 
February 28, the dramatic cantata, The Haymakers, was given 
in the Universalist Church. 

The leading parts were taken by Miss Bessie Elverson, soprano; 
Miss Rose MacArlarny, soprano; Mr. George J. Kirwin, tenor, 
and Mr. George Simmons, bass. 

From a musical and dramatie standpoint The Haymakers was 
a great success. Mr. Frederick C. Baumann, director of the 
Newark Park Conservatory of Music, conducted the perform- 
ance, and to him a large share of its success is due. 

The Schubert Vocal Society, gave its second subscription of 
its seventeenth season in the Grand Opera House, Thursday 
evening, March 5. 

The assisting artists were Madame Clementine De Vere-Sapio, 
soprano; Mrs. Orrie A. Taylor, soprano; Mr. S. Boardman Far- 
rell, tenor; Miss Emma Cohn, violin soloist, and an orchestra se- 
lected from the Newark Symphony Orchestra, of which Mr. S. 
A. Russell, conductor of the Schubert Vocal, is also conductor. 
The Symphony were assisted by members of the New York 
Philharmonic. 

This concert was somewhat out of the usual order of the 
Schubert concerts, it being a novelty concert. The or- 
chestral numbers were the Semiramide overture; inter- 
mezzo, Benedictus, by Mackenzie; symphony in D, No. 2, 
by Beethoven, and an orchestral suite, (a) Asa’s Death, (b) Ani- 
tra’s Dance, Edward Grieg. 

Mme. Sapio sang Linda di Chamoumix, by Donizetti, and 
Elizabeth's Greeting to the Hall of Song (Tannhauser), Wagner. 
She made a brilliant impression, and was obliged to respond to 
frequent encores. 

The chorus members included a sextet from Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, arranged for chorus and orchestra, duettino from 
Lakmé, arranged for ladies’ choir and orchestra ; six part chorus, 
A Bugle Song, by L. A. Russell, and a Hungarian fantaisie, two 
Hungarian dances by Brahms, by orchestra, and The Gypsy, by 
Weinzierl ; chorus song for soprano solo, with violin obligato, 
chorus and orchestra, Mme. Sapio takiag the soprano solo and 
Miss Emma Cohn, violin; Daybreak, choral song by Eton Fan- 
ing, for chorus and orchestra. Three Song of the Night, An 
Evening Lullaby by Joseph Barnby, A Night Song by Rhein- 
berger, and Night and Morning by Gounod. 

In the last number Miss Louise Frone sang a soprano obligato 
in a pure quality of voice and with delicate expressiveness of the 
text. Miss Frone isa creditable pupil of Mr. Russell's. 

The Sun Worshippers, for chorus and orchestra, with soprano 
solo by Mrs. Taylor, and tenor solo by Mr. Farrell, completed a 
novelty program of much excellence. 

Maser LinpLey THompson. 








Berlioz in Germany.—The rights of representa- 
tion for all Germany of The Damnation of Faust, by Ber- 
lioz, have been secured by Heinrich Richter, of the Court 
Theatre, Darmstadt. The work will be produced during 
| the summer at Berlin. 








Marie Geselschap Explains. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
LLOW me to say a few words in regard to the 
sketch of my life which appeared some weeks ago in 
your paper : 

The fact was mentioned that I studied for some years 
with Xaver Scharwenka in Berliu. This is correct, but to 
give him the credit for my accomplishments as a pianist 
and musician would not be fair. With all due gratitude 
which a pupil should have for a teacher, I must say that I 
came out of his hands in a rather unfinished condition, and 
only received from him an average instruction, such as 
every paying pupil—talented or not—received from him at 
his conservatory. 

The one man to whom I owe everything—who was not 
only a true and most interested friend, but the reali great 
artist, ever stimulating me to greater effort—was Ferrucao 
B. Busoni. He was my only real leader, for though I never 
personally received instruction from him, it was through 
his tremendous breadth and capacity both as musician and 
man that I received a veritable everlasting inspiration. 
Whatever success I may have achieved I owe it entirely to 
him and his genius. Very sincerely yours, 

Marie GesgLscuapr. 








A New Invention for Organs. 
N a short space of time the attention of organists 
and musicians generally throughout the country will be 
attracted to a new attachment which has recently been in- 
vented, and which can be placed on any church or concert 
organ. 

The ‘‘sostenuto” is the name of the device, and, as its 
name indicates, it sustains single notes or chords at the 
will of the performer, besides being capable to produce 
many novel and interesting effects which have heretofore 
been impossible to obtain. 

With the “' sostenuto” the most inexperienced can play 
legato passages with ease, and in compositions where 
the overlapping of the manuals is required it can now he 
quickly mastered. The attachment will shortly be affixed 
to the organ in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, New York, 
where it will be exhibited by Mr. William C. Carl, the well- 
known organist, at a recital on Friday afternoon, April 10. 

The‘ sostenuto” has already been placed on the organin 
the First Presbyterian Church of this city, and Mr. Carl 
is enthusiastic over its advantages and use in the services 
at the First Church. The ‘‘sostenuto” is very simple in con- 
struction, is easily attached, and inexpensive. 





Clary in Pittsburgh.—Miss Mary Louise Clary 
sang on Thursday and Friday of last week with the new 
Symphony Orchestra, of Pittsburgh, and scored a magnifi- 
cent success. Press and public alike united in their praise 
of this remarkable young contralto, declaring that in that 
city, at least ‘‘the success of any number of future ap- 
pearances is assured her.” 

A few of these interesting criticisms, which, owing to 
their late arrival, cannot be printed here, will appear in 
the next issue of Tue Musica, Covurizr. Miss Clary will 
sing during this week in St. Louis. 

Barron Berthald’s Engagements. — Barron 
Berthald, the tenor, is moving on in the march to fame and 
is being showered with engagements. For the May festi- 
vals alone he has booked the following dates: April 21, 
New Bedford, Mass.; May 6, Springfield, Mass.; May 22, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; May 26 and 28, Indianapolis; May 29 
and 80, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Berthald has also booked 
several dates in June. 

Emma Romeldi.—A Milan correspondent reports 
the appearance of Emma Romeldi at a concert in the house 
of Maestro Gomes on February 22. He describes her 
dramatic soprano voice as clear, expressive and even, and 
her style fascinating. She sang Godard's Chanson de 
Florian, the air of //ara, from Lo Schiavo, and the mono- 
logue of Oda/ea, from Condor, these two pieces being ac- 
companied by the composer, Gomes. “The whole audience 
was unstinted in its applause. On the same evening the 
pianist Luca Fumagalli gave a sonata by Schumann, 
Thalberg’s variations on L’Elisir d’Amore, and a minuet of 
his own composition, all with great success. 
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HERE is at least one point connected with 
singing that will not be disputed. Perhaps to speak 
of it in a journal read largely by singing people may seem a 
trifle cruel. It is the fact of failure. Doubtless you would 
say it should be left, along with all other unpleasant facts, 
to the consideration of such people as pessimists and 
musical critics. This very fact, however, it is the intention 
of one neither by creed a pessimist, nor a critic by trade, 
to put as much emphasis ‘on as possible, not in any malevo- 
lent spirit, but for the purpose of bringing about a more 
proper realization of it, and in order, if possible, by im- 
pressing the fact, to prompt the drawing therefrom of 
logical inferences, which may be of service in doing away 
with it 

Should the statement be made that so far every purely 
American made singer has been a failure, it would appear 
at first sight to be as the wildest vagary of the most pessi- 
mistic of critics or the mean thrust of one of whose partic- 
ular failure at least there could be no doubt. Perhaps, 
however, more truth would be contained in such a state- 
ment than would at first seem possible; of what might be 
called little successes, there are, of course, a number. But 
if the singing profession is to be held in any very high 
honor—and to this hypothesis there can be but one an- 
swer—it must be believed of its majority, at least, that 
the success it aims after is the highest success, and any- 
thing short of that, comparative failure. How manysingers 
in this city who take pains to express great partiality for 
their particular line of work could not confess to secret, 
perhaps bitter, longings after grand opera! It is pretty 
safe to say that not many would remain off the Metropol- 
itan stage from preference. This, then, is the meaning of 
the above sweeping statement—that all purely American 
made singers have been failures in that not one has been 
able to achieve really great success, not one has been 
good enough or nearly good enough to take a leading réle 
in grand opera. 

Now, it is not desired to belittle the singers we have pro- 
If they but bring pleasure to one poor soul, let 
them have our benedictions. But we cannot make great 
singers by blessing little singers. There is no doubt about 
it: singing in this city is not what it should be, nor is it as 
good as we deceive ourselves into imagining itis. There 
are two—no doubt more—standards of criticism carried 
around by the same persons. Sunday morning we call 
that great singing which has in it not one element of that 
which we called fine singing at the opera the night before. 
And the worst of it all is that our ideals are all set toward 
the church standard. So true is this that, put a great 
singer in a charch choir incognito to sing a service, and 
probably it would go hard with the: musical committee. 
Every canon of church criticism would be violated. He 
would not sing quite ‘‘ sweetly” enough, no doubt, and his 
voice might fill the church, which combination would cer- 
tainly ruin his chances for a position. 

But leaving the comparatively small number of little suc- 
cesses, what about that vast crowd of those whom not even 
the most unmusical of pewholders would class as anything 
but failures? One need but watch for a short time the con- 
tinuous procession as it moves from church door to church 
door, and from stage entrance to stage entrance, getting 
nothing but a growing ache at the heart and a wilder look 
in the eye, to get some little idea of what the fact of fail- 
ure means. But these things do not trouble us much. The 
public applause gives little thought to the failures who have 
tried to be even the little successes it claps. Perhaps if it 
did, and if such thought should by any possibility lead to 
an attempt to get at the reason of it all, it might have 
greater successes to applaud. 

Let any would-be prima donna consider these facts well. 
Others fully as gifted intellectually and physically, with 
just as high ambitions and ideals, with just as much pluck 
and capacity for hard work, have tried, and not one in all 
these years has succeeded. 

Now, itis not the aim of this article to try to drive every 
ambitious pupil to Europe. After all they over there can- 
not boast very much to us, exceptas the inventor of a fly- 
ing machine that could carry him a few feet and then drop 
him could boast to a man who was not the fortunate pos- 
sessor of any flying machine at all. It is true that to 
Europe we owe everything in the way of great singing we 
have had, but a possible twenty or thirty great singers on 
the stage to-day is not a wonderful showing when account 
is taken of the thousands European teachers have tried to 
put there. And how many American singers who do knock 
at this supposed sesame to greatness ever gain admittance ? 
A few have, and they are those we most delight to honor. 
But as to the others, take even the most successful, it is 
getting to be an old sad story now—the engagement with 
the Abbey Company, a first appearance on any stage, the 
sympathetic audience, the host of expectant friends with 
their hearts beating like triphammers. Her song is over; 
the audience puts its sympathy into a little applause and 
goes away and forgets ; the friends applaud vociferously 
and go away with beating hearts changed to aching ones 
and smiles to tears; the critics, if they are kind, decide it 
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is not necessary to make any mention of her ; as for her, 
well, she is only another failure. : 

It is maintained that the logical inference from these 
facts is that something is the matter—more here, but only 
a little less abroad. And it is submitted that the matter is 
with the teaching. Else one is driven to the belief, con- 
trary as it is to analogies, that nature has. bestowed on a 
ridiculously small proportion, even of those alone to whom 
has been given a very great longing to sing, a vocal mechan- 
ism capable of great singing. It may be that the latter is 
the true conclusion, but let us be driven to it, not run after 
it, as is the custom. The man or woman who can look at 
all this—and there has not been space to p cture what it 
means in real misery—with perfect composure, except per- 
haps to lose it in laughing at the poor failures, or calling 
them fools for ever thinking they could ever sing, and who 
will accept the latter conclusion without a struggle, is 
morally of low grade and mentally lazy. And particularly 
for a teacher, who has trained some of these failures, to 
make the premise to every argument that whatever he holds 
is right, and not the rather be impelled to a never ceas- 
ing analysis of his ways of thinking and methods of ‘work 
to see if he really is right, lest perchance failure may be 
his fault, seems incredible. It is impossible to get around 
this brief argument. One teacher tells a pupil to do one 
thing, another the direct opposite. Both cannot be right. 
Therefore one at least is doing for the pupil that which 
must contribute more to failure than to success, for you 
teachers would be the last to declare that what you tell 
your pupils to do makes no difference anyway. Is it then 
unreasonable to ask that every teacher be ready to give up 
that which he or she has hitherto taught, and honestly 
taught, but with results that undeniably are not what one 
feels they ought to be, if good reasons can be given for 
something else? Certainly an attempt after better things 
needs the brains and ability of every musical person. 

Again, for one to meet with sneers or sarcasm any sug- 
gestion as to a way out of the difficulty for which logical 
reasons are advanced, or with that provoking self-satisfied 
statement, ‘‘I guess the old methods are good enough for 
me,” is to put one’s self squarely in the position of those 
who from the beginning of the world have acted as the 
dead weights to all progress. To such a one the story of 
Galileo is suggested as worthy of his or her mature con- 
sideration. There is always the danger that the one you 
sneer at can say and say truly, as did Galileo on getting 
up from the rack on which the dead weights of those days 
had tortured him into denying that the earth moved, 
‘* Well, it does,just the same.” There is always the possi- 
bility that you may be moving around the sun when you 
think the sun is moving around you. Therefore, consider 
well before you sneer, or before you think there is any- 
thing good enough for you. 

Now. not only is it the logical inference from the fact of 
failure that something 1s the matter with the teaching, but, 
it is submitted, it is like inference from an intelligent and 
unprejudiced consideration of the teaching that such fail- 
ure is just what we should reasonably expect. Of course 
there are a diversity of methods, but through them all 
there runs the same spirit; that is to say, they all treat 
the voice from practically the same standpoint. Itis not to 
help increase the diversity that this article is written or the 
club to which reference will be made later was formed, but 
to change the spirit ; to show that the old standpoint would 
but naturally lead to failure, and to discuss a new stand- 
point, as a better basis of work and a probable means of 
greater success. This will be the more immediate object 
of the second part of this article in next week’s issue. 

V. S.C. 
(To be continued.) 





Hinrichs in St. Louis. 


AR. GUSTAVE HINRICHS, the impresario of 

the opera company of this name, now playing an 

engagement at Music Hall, is one of the most charmingly 
frank managers that ever had hard luck on the road. 

Mr. Hinrichs has been doing a frightfully poor business 
ever since he started en tour ; he admits it. He has been 
losing money steadily ; he doesn’t hesitate to say so. His 
principal prima donna left him with the arrangement that 
unless the advance sale warranted her return she should 
be announced as too ill to appear. The truthful manager 
makes no bones about explaining this in fullest detail. 

The cause of Mr. Hinrichs’ confessions was a 
sent gratuitously to the press from Dr. Palmer, of Philadel- 
phia, announcing that his wife, Emma Nevada, was being 
billed in St. Louis to sing with the Hinrichs Opera Com- 
pany and that she would not appear, for the reason that 
she was no longer a member of the organization. This 
naturally led to explanations on the manager's part, which 
revealed an unusual state of affairs. 

Mr. Hinrichs was seen Wednesday morning at the South- 
ern Hotel. He is a pleasant spoken man, with none of the 
exaggerated mannerisms so common to musicians of 
prominence. 

‘* I will give you the whole situation in brief,” he said. 
‘‘Miss Nevada was paid $1,000 for every appearance in 
Philadelphia. When we went on the road she was to get 





$750. At Pittsburgh, where we went from Philadelphia, 
she was a failure, and did not drawthe money. At In- 
dianapolis, the next stand, there was only $150 all told in 
the house. She and her husband acted very nicely about 
it. They did not want the money unless they thought she 
earned it, and so it was arranged that she was to go back 
home. 

“Dr. Palmer himself suggested that, as she had ‘been 
advertised to appear in Cincinnati, it would be well to send 
for her if the advance sale on her nights warranted it. I 
agreed under the circumstances. As the advance sale did 
not warrant my sending for her, I made the announcement 
that she was ill. 

‘The next thing I heard was that a friend of Dr. Palmer 
was denying Miss Nevada's illness, and I wired him asking 
for an explanation of his conduct. I told him that if he was 
going to put me thus in a false light that I should not 
hesitate to make public the real reason for her leaving the 
company. I heard nothing from him, and now comes this 
dispatch to the papers. 

“‘I had made up my mind, however, after looking over 
the advance sales, as she was not drawing railroad fare on 
her nights, to announce that Miss Nevada would not ap- 
pear, but I was not going to say she wasill. 1 had enough 
of that in Cincinnati. 

‘I do not understand Dr. Palmer’s conduct, but it makes 
no difference to me now anyway. There are only three 
weeks left of my traveling season, and then I will be home 
again. While we have done a wretched business, I shall 
stick it out. My people are all under contract for five 
months, three of ‘which I spent in Philadelphia, and they 
understand the position I am now in. 

‘‘A satisfactory arrangement has been made with them 
and we shall go right on, no matter how poorly we do in a 
financial way. All those who have bought seats in ad- 
vance for Thursday or Saturday nights can have their 
money refunded or their tickets exchanged if they so desire. 
I do not believe, however, that Nevada's absence will make 
a difference of $100 in the week’s business. The bill for 
each night on which she was to have appeared will be 
changed, and changed for the better, in my opinion. On 
Thursday night Faust will be given, and on Saturday night 
Romeo and Juliet. 

‘Del Puente. another of the baritones who started the 
tour with us, was dropped because we could spare him and 
save money.”—S/. Louds Post-Dispatch, March 11. 

(There is no reason for Mr. Hinrichs to attribute 
the failure of this enterprise to Mme. Nevada, an 
artist of renown.—Eps. MusIcaL CourRIER. | 





Later. 
{By Telegraph to the Herald.) 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 15, 1896. — Director Hinrichs, of 
the Hinrichs Grand Opera Company, has averted a strike 
among his people by diplomacy. They wanted their money, 
and he was without the necessary. There was an audience 
that would have made a fair corporal’s guard. The first 
intermission was so long that the few people in the parquet 
grew uneasy and wanted to know ‘‘if this was an all night 
show.” While they were guessing this conundrum Mr. 
Hinrichs was pleading tearfully with his singers. He told 
them of his own great personal losses, and asked them to 
bear with him. They finally consented to go on. 

The company struck a frost in St. Louis, Before they 
could be moved from Cincinnati the Thiebes Stierlin Music 
Company had advanced them $2,500. About $1,500 more 
was paid out by the firm soon after the singers’ arrival. 
Monday night’s performance was attended by a fair sized 
audience, but the receipts were only $655, the heaviest so 
far during the engagement. Wednesday evening’s busi- 
ness was distressingly light, and Friday almost as heart- 
tending. Hinrichs says he will take the company back to 
Philadelphia Monday, and will see if the East will be more 
appreciative of art than is the cruel West.—New York 
Herald. 





Delna. 
HE portrait on the front page of this issue is an 
excellent one of one of the foremost artists on the 
operatic stage to-day. She has been singing in France, 
Belgium and England, but has not been heard in any other 
countries in Europe. 

If Abbey & Grau do not engage her for next season, she 

will probably be engaged for the season of 1897-8. 
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First Henschel Recital.—Mr. and Mrs. Georg Hen- 
schel will give their first song recital in Chickering Hall on 
the afternoon of March 30. 

Jessie Shay Recital.—Miss Jessie Shay gave another 
successful recital at Washingtonville, N. Y.,on Wednesday 
evening, the 11th inst. 

Rivarde and Lachaume Did Not Play.—The second 
concert of the Harlem Oratorio Association was not given 
as announced. Messrs. Rivarde and Lachaume arrived at 
the church on Tuesday evening, the 10th inst., prepared 
to play, but learned that the concert had been postponed. 

MacDowell Recital.—E. A, MacDowell will give a piano 
tecital to the Synthetic Guild on Saturday afternoon next, 
in Carnegie Lyceum, at 2:30 o'clock. The program, a 
romantic one, will include several numbers by MacDowell 
himself. 

Scognamillo Off for Burope.—Enrico Scognamillo, 
‘cellist, after a very busy season leaves this week for 
London. He will also visit Paris, Berlin. Munich, Rome 
and Naples. Sig. Scognamillo expects to return to New 
York about October 1. 

Maud Morgan Musicale.—The second of Miss Maud 
Morgan’s drawing room musicales will take place next 
Thursday afternoon at 13 Livingston place, Stuyvesant 
square, East. She will be assisted by Miss May Colby, 
harpist, Mrs. Ida Letson-Morgan, pianist, and Masters J. 
Bright Lord and Harry C. Smith, trebles, from Grace 
Church choir. 

A Benefit Concert.—A vocal and instrumental con- 
cert is to be given under the auspices of the Church As- 
sociation for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor 
text Tuesday evening in Assembly Hall, United Charity 
Building, 109 East Twenty-second street. There will be 
piano, violin, and vocal solos, and choral numbers by a 
choir of ladies’ voices and the members of the evening choir 
of St. Michael’s Church. 

Readings in Miss Berg’s Studic.—Arthur Howard 
Pickering, of Boston, is to give a course of four readings 
from Browning at the studio of Miss Lillie Berg, the 
Mystic, 128 West Thirty-ninth street, on Tuesday and 
Friday mornings at half past 11 o’clock, March 17, 20, 24, 
and 27. The poems read on Tuesday the 17th were Saul, 
Evelyn Hope, Upat the Villa—Down in the City. 

Recital at Meadville.—Mr. Frederic Shailer Evans, 
pianist, assisted by Mr. Oscar Franklin Comstock, bari- 
tone, gave a brilliant recital at Meadville, Pa., on Monday, 
the 9th inst. Miss Helen Edsall was the accompanist. A 
program dating from Scarlatti to Liszt was covered by the 
pianist, and a modern song program was given by Mr. 
Comstock, including a lyric of his own composition. The 
local press is loud in its praise of the whole affair, which 
was certainly artistic and successful. 

Rakemann Pupils’ Musicale.—The annual musicale by 
the pupils of Mr. Herman C. Rakemann, assisted by Miss 
Blanche R. Mattingly, soprano, was held in the Universalist 
Church, corner Thirteenth and L streets, Washington, 
D. C.,.on Friday evening, the 18th inst. The affair wasa 





great success and called forth warm praise from the local 
press. The string orchestra of pupils did notably good 
work. 

Felix Heink in Utica.—The Utica press is loud in its 
praises of the first entertainment given at the Conservatory 
under the new management of Felix Heink. An address 
made by Mr. Heink was listened to with exceeding en- 
joyment, and altogether the outlook of things is regarded 
as highly satisfactory. 

Schubert Club Concert,—The Schubert Club, of Brook- 
lyn, gave a concert on the 12th inst. in Summerfield M. E. 
Church, under the capable direction of Mr. E. J. Fitzhugh. 
Miss Grace Haskell, soprano, Miss Dora Valesca Becker, 
violin, and Mrs. J. A. Whittaker, piano, were the soloists. 
Both Miss Becker and Miss Haskell won special honors, the 
performance of each being highly artistic and loudly ap- 
plauded. : 

Paderewski Likes One Oar.—During Paderewski’s 
three weeks’ stay in San Francisco he gave up temporarily 
the private car in which he made his Western trip. At the 
end of his visit, when he wanted to come eastward again, 
he applied for the same car and found that it had been 
rented to somebody else. He refused to have any other 
car and engaged passage in an ordinary Pullman. He will 
sail for Europe from this city on April 20. 

Mrs. Alfred Chester Coursem.— Mrs. Coursen con- 
tributed Bemberg’s Hindoo song and a group of French 
songs toa violin recital given by M. Achille Rivarde, at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., February 29. Her highly cultivated 
contralto voice, good articulation and charming manner 
made their treatment most delightful and artistic. Mrs. 
Coursen is now studying with Mrs. E. H. Canfield, who is 
gaining sucha reputation as a teacher in Mr. Agramonte’s 
school of opera and oratorio. 

Melba Hadn't Time.—When Mme. Melba was in Wash- 
ington recently she met Speaker Reed in the Capitol. 
** Why don’t you have a fight here?” she said to him in 
laughing protest. ‘‘I would much rather see a fight than 
hear a speech.” ‘‘ Then, why didn’t you let me know you 
were coming?” said Speaker Reed, gallantly. ‘1 ‘would 
have had a fight for your special delight, and if you will 
only wait I will go on the floor and start a row this 
minute.” But Mme. Melba couldn't wait, and the Speaker's 
offer came to naught. 

Reception to the Ladies’ String Orchestra.— A reception 
was given on Thursday evening, the 12th inst., at the Lach- 
mund Conservatory of Music, 132 East Eighty-fifth street, 
to the new Ladies’ String Orchestra, which now numbers 
twenty-five efficient members, and will shortly be prepared 
to fill engagements. Piano duets by Xaver Scharwenka 
and Carl V. Lachmund, Wagner excerpts sung by Miss 
Nina Rathbone, violin solos by Mme. Jeanne Franko and 
vocal numbers by Victor Clodio comprised the program. 
Over forty prominent musicians were present. 


Colorado Springs Choral Society.—An important con- 
cert by this advanced choral club, which is under the 
direction of Mr. Rubin Goldmark, was given on February 
25. The advancement made by this organization has 
been rapid and sure, and the work now’ brought forward 
under Mr. Goldmark’s able, musicianly direction can bear 
flattering comparison with some of the first choral work in 
the country. 

Worcester Festival of Music.—Worcester, March 14, 
1896.—The Worcester festival management makes an- 
nouncement this evening of the scheme for the festival to 
be held in this city next September. There will be as 
usual seven concerts. The first, on Tuesday evening of 
festival week, will be devoted to a performance of The 
Messiah. Sir Arthur Sullivan's Golden Legend will be 
given Wednesday evening, and the usual miscellaneous 


Mater. Massenet’s Eve will be given at one of the after- 
noon concerts, and three choruses from Rubinstein's Tower 
of Babel at another. The festival will conclude Friday 
evening with a performance of Bruch's Armenius. 

He Is Alive.—We have received a letter from Mr. Otto 
Hackh begging us to correct an error in a paragraph in this 
paper. Mr. Otto Hackh is not dead, but very much alive, 
and is still busy. He has had 256 pieces for the piano 
printed, many of which have a great reputation. 

Symphony Society.—The fourth concert of the Sym- 
phony Society will take place in Carnegie Hall on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, respectively, of this 
week, Friiulein Ternina will be the sojoist and Mr. Walter 
Damrosch will conduct. The program consists of Saint- 
Saéns' symphony No. 3, in C; air from Fidelio, by Ter- 
nina; theme and variations for strings, from Brahms’ 
sextet, op. 18; two Wagner songs by Ternina, and the 
Bacchanale, from Tannuhiiuser, Paris version. 

Sixth Becker Musicale.—The sixth morning musicale 
in the series given at the home studio of Gustav L. Becker, 
70 West Ninety-fifth street, for his pupils and their friends, 
was held last Saturday from 10 to 12 o'clock. Mr. Becker 
analyzed Beethoven's sonata, op. 7, from the theoretical 
standpoint, showing its construction, and from the zsthetic, 
showing its poetic content. Each movement was played 
after being analyzed. The program contained several in- 
teresting ensemble pieces. Mr. Becker bas been fortunate 
in having the assistance of excellent artists at these musi- 
cales, and on this occasion Miss Woehning, whose magnifi- 
cent contralto voice was heard to advantage in Schubert's 
Wanderer and Xaver Scharwenka’s Sonnenschein, greatly 
added to the interest of the program. At the next morning 
musicale, which will be given on March 28, the course of 
lectures on musical history, set aside for this musicale, will 
be resumed with a talk by Mrs. Becker on The Davids- 
biindler, illustrated by tone portraits. 





Johanna Hess-Burr. 
‘'¥ AM going to sing with an accompanist to- 
night, the best in the world, Mrs. Johanna Hess- 
Burr.” So said Mme. Melba one night last season in Chica- 
go. The opinion thus expressed is by no means merely 
individual, for all musicians unite in declaring Mrs. Hess- 
Burr to be unexcelled in the art of accompanying. 

Accompaniment, however, is but a small part of this 
gifted lady's accomplishments. In addition to the glorious 
perfection to which she attains in this branch of the pro- 
fession, the principal part of her work and that which she 
loves best is coaching in those final touches, without which 
no musical education is complete. For this coachiag sing- 
ers come from all parts of the globe to Mrs. Hess-Burr for 
advice and tuition. And it is not confined to any particu- 
lar class of music; Italian bravura, oratorio, German Lieder 
or English song, all are alike familiar to this most versatile 
artist. Indeed, it is said that there is absolutely no com- 
position of any merit with which she is unacquainted. It is 
also a matter of common knowledge that she has accom- 
panied every living celebrity, be it vocalist or instrumental- 
ist, who has visited this country ; and not alone here, but 
in her native Germany, where she was known far and near 
as a musician of extraordinary talent. 

Born at Mannheim Mrs. Johanna Hess-Burr comes of 
good old musical stock. Her father was a celebrated vio- 
linist and concertmaster under Lachaer, the conductor. 
Her brother, Willy Hess, is now one of the great living 
violinists, and at present making a triumphant tour in Ger- 
many. Another brother, Alfred, is concertmaster at the 
Grand Opera House at Frankfurt, and still another, Fred- 
eric, is widely known as an exceptionally gifted ‘cellist. 
The sisters likewise are musicians. Ezsa Hess has been 
trained by Mme. Joachim, and is a successful opera so- 
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prano, while Mrs. Hess-Fuchs, the remaining member of 
this talented family, is a teacher of merit in Chicago. 

But greatest of all this musical family is undoubtedly 
Johanna Hess-Burr, who, possessor of many gifts, is mas- 
ter of all ; but if there be one which can be chosen as being 
worthy of more particular mention than the others it is the 
ability for imparting her knowledge to those less favored 
than herself. In this coaching she stands unique and pre- 
eminent, and has become a great power in Chicago musi- 
cal life. Although the idea is only of comparatively recent 
growth, and undertaken at first solely for the love of her 
profession, she now numbers forty pupils. Applications 
are received from many towns for her to inaugurate a 
series of lectures on voice culture, and many classes could 
be formed if she would consent to travel any distance out 








of the city. 

Among the most successful and prominent artists who 
coach with Mrs. Hess-Burr may be mentioned Miss E. E. 
Torrey, a soprano who studied with her for three years, 
and has now been specially engaged to sing at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, with Max Heinrich. Another for whom a 
brilliant future is predicted is Miss Edith Heyman, a 
charming young artist, magnificently gifted. One whom 
Mrs. Hess-Burr declares to possess a voice equaling 
Sealchi's is Miss Evans, while Mrs. Remmer delights 
everyone with her grand alto at a leading church in Chi- 
cago 

Another singer of great prominence is Mrs. Genevra 
Clark Wilson, and known generally as a very finished 
artist. But Miss Anna Burnet is likely to best add to the 
laurels already gained by this distinguished trainer, for 
Mrs. Hess-Burr declares her to be the most wonderful 
dramatic soprano it has ever been her good fortune to 
listen to. But it is not all gain to this clever lady. Fre- 
quently talented girls are brought to her, and she willingly 
gives them the benefit of her advice and instruction with- 
out asking return, and not only so, but launches them upon 
the public favor 

The talents of Mrs. Hess-Burr are not solely of a musical 
order, great musician though she be, for she has been many 
times requested to write articles upon the art of accompany- 
ing, and lately a very clever article from her pen was pub- 
lished in the Chicago Evening Journad. 

The admiration for her talent and the respect toward 
herself personally are not confined to the musical commu- 
nity. The social demands which are made upon her time 
evidence her extraordinary popularity. Everywhere she is 
an honored} guest, and not only at musical meetings, for 
no social gathering, be it tea, dinner or dance, is complete 
without the presence of Mrs. Hess-Burr. In all her suc- 
cessful professional life she has retained the deep respect 
and esteem of her numerous friends, and throughout her 
very eventful career no shadow of the reproach unfor- 
tunately too common in the professional ranks has ever 
assailed her name. But her triumphs are not exclusively 
those of the artist, as in her home, as wife, and mother 
of two bright children, she is an example of domestic 
happiness. Her husband is a physician of extensive repu- 
tation, and aids his wife in making their charming home 
a rendezvous for all artists. 

How much this is appreciated is shown by the innumer- 
able delightful souvenirs which profusely abound and tes- 
tify to the wonderful popularity, and indeed affection, which 
Mrs. Hess-Burr enjoys among all musicians. One of the 
latest comers to this country, Emil Sauret, the great vio- 
linist, when playing in Chicago stated positively that he 
would not fulfill his engagement if Mrs. Hess-Burr did not 
accompany him. This was at 5 o’clock on the afternoon of 
the day the concert was to take place, and at 8 o’clock Mrs. 
Hess-Burr played without rehearsal the Kreutzer Sonata, 
which Sauret declared was given in an unsurpassable man- 
ner. He was an old friend of hers, but had not played to 
her accompaniment since they were in Europe, arid ex- 
pressed a wish that he could always have so able and gifted 
an artist as associate. 

Again, Lillian Blauvelt, the charming singer, said: ‘“‘ As 
long as I live and as long as Mrs, Hess-Burr is in the same 
city I would never sing to the accompaniment of any 
other.” Many splendidly lucrative offers have been made 
to Mrs. Hess-Burr to go upon tours with different artists 
who have been so helped by her ready and ever reliable 
art, but without avail, as her heart is in her home and 
children 

Mrs. Johaana Hess-Burr is visiting New York this week 
with Theodore Thomas’ Chicago orchestra and is stopping 
at the Murray Hill Hotel, solely making a pleasure trip and 
at the same time obtaining a much needed rest. Perhaps 
there is reason to doubt if she can obtain the necessary 
rest, as her reputation in the East as a musician of mani- 
fold gifts and a society star must be almost as great as she 
possesses in her chosen home in the West. 
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PERA in German sung by the Damrosch com- 
pany at the Academy of Music is enjoying an over- 
flowing measure of success. Despite the weather last 
Wednesday evening the house was crowded and the best 
paying of the season. 

Vocally the company does not compare with Mr. Grau's 
song birds, yet it is strongly equipped for all that, and 
there is a completeness and enthusiasm in the performance 
which almost, compensates for the absence of mellifiuous 
vocalism. 

As to Wagner writing for the voice, and the charges that 
his music injures it, one is tempted to say that Wagner, 
above all other composers, writes for the voice and does 
not.attempt to transform it into a mechanism which turns 
out runs and trills and high tones. His music is so 
rational vocally. It always follows the curves of dramatic 
intensity ; his voice, his phrases and inflections are human 
and are warp and woof of the text. 

There is no vocal skylarking, no singing for singing’s sake, 
and even the hard, rigid coloring of the German voice is 
transformed, softened and modified by the many hued 
orchestral accompaniments. In a word, we listen to a sung 
language, for we are at the music drama. 

Bearing this in mind, and also the fact. that the master 
works of Wagner are not for amusement purposes, but art 
works in which the depths and heights of human emotion 
are plumbed and scaled, these performances are in the 
highest degree edifying and elevating. 

The stage of the Academy is too small to allow the proper 
massing of groups and colors, and some of Mr. Damrosch’s 
scene sets are inadequate. The first act of Die Meister- 
singer was ineffective. The second act of Tristan and 
Isolde was a composite, the balcony of Lohengrin and the 
back scene of the first act of Die Walkiire being used. 

The stuffs and colors of the costumes are not rich, and if 
Mr. Damrosch gives another season he will doubtless rem- 
edy many shortcomings. The general homeliness, how- 
ever, of the productions does not detract from their truthful- 
ness. There is, to be sure, not much fine plumage, and 
there are few operatic ‘‘ frills,” but there is sincerity, and 
sincerity is a prime factor in the Wagner music drama. 

On Wednesday night last Die Walkuere was sung for the 
first time of Mr. Damrosch’s season, and this was the cast : 


Spagna 2a. ss estes ceccdievccevevccstec Max Alvary 
Meals oi inc BE 5 ee ass Cecda lie oe seewive tes Milka Ternina 
HR eNN ooo o'nis's obiin 5 ovine cb a seT ied oddsVacecdvece Conrad Behrens 
Wak ocikb icenceNeeec vendhus asdgiwakes égeees eee Emil Fischer 
DA, 6 i.stnnnanksdewe<cthns (pees tnenes tpieae eed Marie Maurer 
BeGinmhilde.....scscccccccsscccsvcscecs Katharina Lohse-Klafsky 
CORI io cc vgevtsesbccctonwbesronscctdavceutes Augusta Vollmar 
TERING. os cin vesct recs cocbesecvcctnccvovncetousses Gisela Stoll 
oy: EYES POOP TEP TTY Ter Per i Tee ers Risa Eibenschuetz 
WANG 5 0. ii a BG 0 Wades ieee cath tte es Marie Maurer 
GHOG TUNES 6 oo) eis ed ddl ceccc ee teee Ves cedes oe Marie Mattfeld 
SOW We. i 6's05 oss bivwesis cis éns vec cesectnenenbe od Lena Goettich 
Grimgerde . ..o os covseccesseccessccesecevescovese Lena Hartmann 
ROGDWOIBIO «6 4c56'c 0465 60 Seger inns vg ns sncn scapes op Louise Egener 


Minor imperfections were more than atoned for by the 
heartiness of the representation. We have had better, for 
have we not heard Lilli Lehmann and Materna as Brinn- 
hilde? Have we not had Rosa Sucher and Lehmann 
as Steglinde? and what an ideal Fricka was Marianne 
Brandt! Then think of Niemann’s Stegmund or Albert 
Stritt’s or even Perotti’s, who sang with great fire. Of 
Vogel and Gudehus it is not necessary to speak. 

Yet it was a striking performance withbal, one of the best 
of Mr. Damrosch’s season, and superior to the one we 
heard last winter at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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Ternina was.not an ideal Sieg/inde, but she sang with 
more fervor and acted with more abandon than usual. In 
the love duo she was immeasurably better than her com- 
panion, who not only sought to lure her away from Hund- 
éng, but also from absolute pitch. 

Klafsky was unaccountably nervous on her entrance, She 
sang shrilly and sharp, but she soon recovered herself, and 
in the interview with Szegmund she was the great artist 
In act third she was tremendous, and the great scene with 
Wotan was played with breadth, tenderness and intensity. 

Alvary played Szegmund for the first time in this city. 
It is a faint replica of his Siegfried. He dresses the part 
too young and was neither barbaric nor triste. But he was 
in better voice than on Monday of last week and gave the 
Spring Song better than we expected, and, of course, was 
warmly received. His enunciation was, as before, curious 
and painful. 

Emil Fischer’s Wofan is a familiar figure. He, too, was 
in good form, and sang the Abschied most impressively. 
Conrad Behrens gave us a sturdy and gruff Hunding and 
Marie Maurer was not a forceful or acid Fricka. The 
chorus was fairly well done. 

The lighting effects were bad in Act I. just at the apex 
of the situation—the finding of the sword. The back 
scene was pretty, although rather unreal, and of course 
the fight in the clouds was unsatisfactory. _ It generally is. 
There were no gauze ‘‘ drops,” and the duel was fought in 
inky darkness; the lightning, fearing the blizzard that raged 
outside, probably concealed itself in the orchestration. 

Walter Damrosch conducted. 

Friday evening Die Meistersinger was given with the 
following cast : 


NEES ERE EES S Sy ERTS Emil Fischer 
bc kn. OES IY SIE oa Fe AE My! Conrad Behrens 
SS NNT. 5c 5 ch eckeesceaccebvabasusé Gerhard Stebman 
EN eas c kb dnk c30b0sbuetobaveebhe tree Wilhelm Mertens 
Marts Vegilgenang: a oi sie ieee icc hae TRA A. Lellman 
Augustin Moser.............+.++ sie Kevsine Scansekions A. Bartels 
Konrad Nachtigal..... bo uheps bush edie obeesbebe Julius von Putlitz 
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SNE Ns co vcansus ne cacvabbncnnesthcadanass Oskar Sanne 
BOOMING ENE 6 0 ic 0 sec senins: ccvncscaneensces Edward Bromberg 
E00 veis sqchwse cusndtiad veo steasschaetetand A. Heim 
PE UN sh he cease bn cceatendevanesdesanieeaudas H. Neumann 
i ETE Aer ee SPDT ESE epee eT oe py er tae ae Paul Lange 
Walter van Stilaing oi .icas. ihe ids i eiesee ces Wilhelm Gruening 
nd Piban dadce dees enebbebned scene nial besianseaba Johanna Gadski 
PIN 3:5 55 xno cond ok cheeses Hedcne nenbwonsn sie Marie Maurer 
DTI. «5 nko uidaneket evens cab csenanaves oben Marie Mattfeld 
NOE 6 5 4.0 snus seveguhdseshka eh gnsndesgunaban Otto Raberg 
ed non canaen nnd omghsghsthacbigesssespucesesceshe R. Fredrick 


While it was a diminished view we got of Die Meister- 
singer, yet the performance was suffused by the right at- 
mosphere, and the general verdict was a favorable one, for 
many had not anticipated such a thorough and interesting 
interpretation. 

Emil Fischer's Sachs is a most complete and artistic 
presentment. In act second he was almost ideal, even if 
his voice showed the bloom rubbed off. His monologue 
was satisfying, and sung with a fine grasp of the meaning 
of the episode. 

Gruening’s Walter was not all that we expected. His 
vocal style is inflexible ; his tone production rather drastic. 
Nor did he in appearance or bearing suggest much of the 
gallant and poetic young singer. 

He sang con furia too often. Am Stillen Heerd was 
better sung than Fanget An or the prizesong. He was vi- 
tile and fervid, but Jean de Reszké has shown us other 
sides of the character. 

Gerhard Stehman has true comic force. His Beckmes- 
ser was at times overdone and exaggerated, but it was 
German and not Italian exaggeration. In the serenade 
he was very funny and sang too well for the crabbed mas- 
tersinger. In the last act he was equally as ludicrous and 
he was one of the stars of the evening. 

William Mertens played KXothner in the right vein 
—burly, pompous and good natured. His make-up was 
excellent, and he sang that aria with its delightful Handel- 
ian burlesque figures capitally. Paul Lange was a real 
figure as David, although he sang off pitch at times. But 
he was bubbling over with animal spirits, and the appren- 
tices were. a jolly band of boys, full of mischief. They 
sang very well, 

Conrad Behrens sang the address with dignity, but not 
much sweetness. He must be praised for his adherence to 
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the pitch in those. difficult intervals in the second act. 
Marie Maurer was the Magdadena, a conventional one. 
Gadski did not lend enough distinction to the part of Zva, 
who was not, as most people fancy, an humble German 
maid, but the only child of a rich and honored Nuremberg 
goldsmith. Between making the character a countess and 
a village girl there is a happy mean. On the whole she 
was simple, and in her first scene with Sachs she was very 
good. 

The fight scene has seldom been played with so much 
vigor, while the quintet were only tolerable. The watch- 
man had not an ox horn in G flat, it being probably lent to 
that other watchman in the Grau Company. But it was a 
very characteristic old man, and the finale of the act was 
charming. 

Otto Lohse sat in the conductor’s chair and his reading 
was replete with vitality and character, Exception might 
be taken to the restless and varied tempi of the prelude, 
which was altogether too feverish for our taste. The pre- 
lude to Act III. was read unusually slow and did not gain 
in interest. But Mr. Lohse can be congratulated on a 
lucid and brilliant interpretation. He was called before 
the curtain several times. The house was full. 

At the matinée Saturday the Academy was crowded to 
its utmost capacity, Tristan and Isolde was the magnet. 
Here is the cast : 








TON cE sc ovste age bene ye cab aeneeeeenente ions Max Alvary 
Lamhe ovis xs <'di con't bee Cees bes dale ode Katharina Lohse-Klafsky 
BEONGRORO, 0 cor cccvadecscccccebsctescesceece Riza Eibenschuetz 
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SOUSA . occ s ceccdecepenivecadcesecccecees Julius von Putlitz 
Mabe. icicc,.ds paividensiive in ctes Gis Nepeedesces Gerhard Stehmann 


Klafsky's /so/de effaced all musical recollections of the 
week. We knew not this wonderful artist until this Tris- 
tan and Isolde performance. The audience went wild with 
enthusiasm after the second and third acts. 

Klafsky’s /so/de is the most emotional, the warmest 
hearted, the tenderest we have ever heard. She unduly 
accents this tender note of the character, and for that reason 
fails to realize the haughty and vindictive princess of Lilli 
Lehmann. Nor has her voice the beauty of Mme. Leh- 
mann’s, and she does not sing the part as well as Nordica. 
But she has the temperament of twenty other /soldes 
rolled into one. 

One could,cavil at her singing in Act I. Her voice was 
shrill, and she forced her chest tones. The act closed in a 
whirlwind of passion. In the next act we began to realize 
the power of this artist, and when finally the Liebestod 
was reached it was a supreme exemplification of the 
power of pathetic song. Most exquisitely sorrowful, the 
true accent of despairing love was in her tones, and the 
sustaining of the high plane of emotional intensity through- 
out was an artistic feat of the rarest kind. Klafsky is 
rather a mature /so/de in appearance, but a tear compell- 
ing one. She affected her hearers to tears, and all we saw 
was tHat red haired princess of Cornwall who loved so 
wonderfully and not wisely. 

Max Alvary’s 7rés¢an is carefully composed on the his- 
trionic side, but very faulty vocally. He garbed most 
picturesquely ; he could not be the son of Andreas Achen- 
bach and feel the values of color and pose. He acted with 
a fine sense of the situation in the last act, but his singing 
was not the thing at all. 

The Srangaene was Riza Eibenschuetz, who sang 
charmingly, but whose voice and figure are too ingénue for 
the réle of /so/de’s famulus, who mixed the drugs and 
helped nature and the stars in their course. Emil Fischer 
was an impressive Mare, and Popovici an explosive Kur- 
venal. The rest call for no especial comment. 

Mr. Damrosch conducted. There was a great demon- 
stration during the afternoon, and Klafsky has the musical 
town most certainly at her feet. 

Mr. Damrosch should have begun‘his. season with Tristan 
and Isolde, and if he prolongs his time at the Academy 
should most certainly give the work another hearing. 

There was an extra performance Tuesday evening of last 
week of The Scarlet Letter, and last Thursday afternoon 
Ternina was the Leonora in the extra Fidelio representa- 
tion. She sang the part in the most finished manner. 

On Monday night last Lohengrin was repeated, and 
Siegfried was to have been given last night. 

Tannhduser will be repeated this evening, with Gruening 
in the title réle and Ternina as £/ésabeth. Others in the 
cast are Eibenschuetz, Behrens, Mertens, Geleng, Brom- 
berg and Mattfeld. 

On Friday evening Weber's opera Der Freischiitz will 
be given. This will be the first production here of this 
opera this season. Gadski will be the Agatha, Vollmar 
the Auna, Mertens the Prince Ottokar, Stehmann the 
Guno, Gruening the Max, Fischer the Caspar, Lange 
the Kzl/ian, Von Putlitz the ZLamie/ and Behrens the 
Hermit. 

At the third and last matinée of the regular season, on 
Saturday, Die Gétterdimmerung will be given, with Klaf- 
sky as Brunnhilde, Alvary as Siegfried, Fischer as Ha- 
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Clementine de Vere-Sapio sang last week in 
Washington with the Seidl Orchestra and de- 


lighted all who heard her. Press and public 
were enthusiastic in their praise of her superb 
voice, fine diction and eloquent delivery. She 
is undoubtedly one of the most finished artists 
before the public to-day. 


William H. Rieger sang in Haydn's Seasons 
on Friday and Saturday last, March 13 and 14, 
with the Oratorio Society of New York, at Car- 
negie Hall and achieved a splendid success. 
His fine, even, resonant voice, which never fails 
him under any conditions, was in admirable 
order, and the dignity and sympathy he bears 
to the delivery of the oratorio are wholly admir- 
able. He sang and phrased his part in The Sea- 
sons admirably and wen repeated and enthusias- 
tic applause. 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler is making another 
tour of the principal Western cities, including 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, &c. She has an offer to 
play at the Cincinnati Festival in May, but the 
affair is not yet decided. Her manager is arrang- 
ing a tour of twenty-five concerts to be given in 
California in the early fall. There is a great 
desire to hear this superb artist on the Pacific 
Coast, and a treat is in store for the Californians 
when they have an opportunity te hear one of 
the most brilliant and magnetic pianists alive. 


Katharina Lohse-Klafsky’s triumphs increase 
with every appearance. Her greatest réle is 
undoubtedly Fidelio. Never was Beethoven’s 
opera so nobly interpreted as on the night of 
Mme. Klafsky’s début in New York. After her 
singing of the Abschenlicher aria she received a 
tremendous ovation, was recalled over and over, 
while the stage was transformed into a perfect 
flower garden with the baskets and bouquets 
flung to the prima donna in the general enthusi- 
asm. Klafsky’s superb voice, her overwhelming 
dramatic stress and passion and the absolute 
fidelity of her impersonations have taken the 
American Continent, as they have that of 
Europe, by storm. 


Mr. George J. Hamlin, the well-known Chi- 
cago tenor, is exceedingly busy at present. In 
addition to being engaged for the Cincinnati 
May festival he is booked to sing with the Chi- 
cago Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas, on May 8 and 9. On March 5 he 
sang with the St. Louis Choral Symphony So- 
ciety in Parker’s Hora Novissima. The press 
was uniform in its praise for his work. Below 
is given the opinion of the principal St. Louis 
papers; 

Mr. Hamlin was given a hearty reception and earned the applause 
given him by singing the music allotted to him in an impressive 





gen, Mertens as Gunther, and Eibenschuetz as Gufrune, 


style.—S¢. Louts Globe- Democrat, March 6, 1896. 











In the cantata the tenor’s opportunity was best, and in consequence 
he scored the success of the concert. Mr. Hamlin’s aria at the 
opening of the second part is full of occasion for orchestral display, 
a fact that stood much in the singer’s favor in the resuit, as it appealed 
to the audience.—.S?, Louis Republic, March 6, 1&6. 

The principal solo work fell to the tenor, Mr. George Hamlin, of 
Chicago, and he proved entirely adequate. His voice is fine in 
quality, his method good and he is quite expressive.—S¢. Louis Post- 
Distatch, March 6, 1800. 

The soloists rendered the program in a manner te cause genuine 
pleasure to al. listeners.—S/. Lous Star, March 6, 180. 

Mangioni de Pasquale, the excellent young 
Italian tenor, will return to New York in a short 
time from Atlanta, where his season ends in 
April. He has several offers for next season, 
but he has not yet decided on anything definite. 
It is likely that he may accept an operatic en- 
gagement, his abilities being excellently adapt- 


ed to the stage. 


Mrs. Vanderveer Green’s season with the 
Albani Concert Company ends the middle of 
April, after which she will fill a number of single 
concert engagements before returning to Europe. 
Her beautiful, sympathetic voice and charming, 
distinguished presence will long be remembered 
in the different cities of this country in which 
she has appeared. She is an artist of rare gifts 
and most attractive personality, who has created 
for herself all over the States a host of admiring 
friends who eagerly look forward to her return. 


J. Armour Galloway has returned to New York 
after a most successful Western tour, This fine, 
vigorous, musicianly basso claims instant favor 
wherever he appears. Since his establishment 
as solo bass at the Church of St. Bartholomew 
his New York reputation as an oratorio and con- 
cert singer has rapidly widened, and he may be 
looked to as one of the most versatile and effici- 
ent basses we will have next season. 


3. €. Towne, the popular, sympathetic and 
finished tenor, has just finished a series of con- 
certs in Canada. He sang in several oratorio 
performances, as well as in recitals, with excel- 
lent success. He is one of our most popular 
tenors. Not only is Mr. Towne an excellent 
singer, but he is also a good violinist and gener- 
al musician. This is a valuable aid to the purity 
and just interpretation of his vocal work, which 
is always musical, sympathetic and refined. 


The Henschels (Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel) 
will arrive in New York on the 29th inst. They 
will give their first and only song recital on the 
afternoon of the 30th at Chickering Hall, A 
more exquisite pair of artists, together or apart, 
no country can bring forth. Anxiety to hear 
again these finished interpreters of song is very 
much alive, as they have been keenly missed for 
the past four seasons. The news of their return 
is welcome to all. 
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R. H. D. CABLE, of the Chicago Cottage Or- 
gan Company, was in Boston Monday and yes- 


terday. 
oF 
HIS paper is not sensational, but it cannot resist 
stating that a certain New York stencil piano 
manufacturer is conducting his movements and his 
business affairs as if he intended to leave the United 
States permanently and take up a residence in foreign 
parts. When he leaves his creditors will be left, and 
that’s right. 
oo 
HE Mason & Hamlin screw stringer has demon- 
strated its practical utility and its adaptation to 
the best types of piano construction so effectively 
that a large piano manufacturing concern has opened 
negotiations with the Mason & Hamlin Company for 
the purpose of acquiring the rights for the use of the 


stringer. 
os 


MONG new agencies opened up by the Norris & 
Hyde firm, the manufacturers of the trans- 
posing keyboard pianos, are the L. Grunewald Com- 
pany, New Orleans, and A. Redewill, the Phcenix, 
Ariz., dealer, who does a large territorial trade. 
There is a strong individuality about the transpos- 
ing keyboard piano that makes it a great feature in 
a piano wareroom. 
or 
HAT handsome Vose piano illustrated in last 
week's issue is one of the pianos dealers cannot 
afford to overlook. So handsome in design, so fine in 
finish, so good in quality is it that it is easily one 
of the popular leaders, a piano that is a distinctly 
valuable addition to the stock of any wareroom. 
What is true of this particular piano is true of all the 
latest Vose styles, which, as has been said many 
times before, are individually and collectively the 
finest instruments the Vose factory has ever turned 


out. 
o-, 


VERYBODY in the piano and organ trade who 
knew him is sadly disappointed in A. B. Camp- 
bell, of Jacksonville, Fla. The disappointment is so 
great because he stood so high. He has given the 
whole Southern music trade a bad blow, and it will 
take many years before another individual in that 
section can gain the confidence of Northern or West- 
ern music trade firms. Mr. Campbell has not even 
attempted to explain his conduct. It is with the 
deepest regret that all this should be chronicled. 
oe ; 
R. OLIVER PECK, of Oswego, who is financially 
interested in the Muehlfeld & Haynes Piano 
Company, of this city, is in reality now conducting 
the affairs of the concern. Mr. Haynes is compelled 
to do just as Mr. Peck beckons, and Mr. Muehlfeld 
must do just as Peck and Haynes say. Now what 
will be the result? If Mr. Peck would give Mr. 
Haynes full reins he would make a better game of 
the business than it can possibly be made by the 
three. Too many cooks spoil the broth; too many 
piano men spoil the discount or discount the spoils, 





O doubt at all that there is an active movement 
on foot to make of the upright case work a 
more symmetric piece of furniture, its ungainiy shape 
and lines having finally called for resentment and 
protest. The West will set the pace in this. It has 
done so in artistic furniture, and it will do it with the 
piano. We know of a number of cases of such cases, 
but we herewith ask every man in the piano business 
who gets to Cincinnati to visit the Baldwin ware- 
rooms and ask to see the Medieval Upright. That's 
all; just look at it. 


HE deaths of the brothers Jardine, the organ 
builders, within a few hours of each other was a 
fitting climax to a lifetime of devotion and fraternal 
affection. Itis believed thatthe death of Mr. Edward 
Jardine was a direct consequence of the death of his 
brother. Their business life was an unspotted one. 
They strove to realize high ideals, and the measure 
of success that was theirs, and it was not a small 
measure either, was won along the lines of ability, 
energy and probity. 


EORGE R. FLEMING & CO., of 1229 Chestnut 

street, Philadelphia, have taken the agency 

for the Sohmer pianos, and have a beautiful line now 
on their wareroom floor. 

Fleming & Co. represented the Sohmer in Philadel- 
phia some two years ago, but owing to unavoidable 
restriction in teritory were not in a position to do 
either themselves or the makers of these instruments 
credit. A large territory has now been given them, 
and the Sohmer is now in better hands and under 
more favorable conditions at the present time at this 
point ‘than for many years past. 

oo 
HE term conservative applied to methods in the 
piano business is not always synonymous with 
old fogyism ; it is rather the opposite of spread eagle- 
ism, the flaunting of virtues that exist only in part. 
Take the house of Hazelton as an instance. There is 
conservatism there, but no old fogyism. The con- 
servatism is that dignified holding of a high position 
gained by the manufacture of high grade goods, the 
living up to a high standard. There is progressive- 
ness, too, a progressiveness in methods in the styles 
manufactured. Compare the Hazelton pianos of 1896 
with those of two or three years ago and note the ad- 
vance. 
os 

NUMBER of dealers with whom we have talked 
in the past three weeks, the conversations hav- 
ing especial reference to the present condition of the 
fraud $75 boxes in the trade, have expressed them- 
selves in unmeasured terms as to the folly of dealers 
handling the stuff. Each admitted he had been a 
victim of his own mistaken ideas in regard to these 
frauds. Each is sorry now that he soldthem. Each 
one confesses that purchasers of the fraud $75 boxes 
are complaining constantly and that the sales have 
produced a great deal of trouble already, with more 
in prospect. Each one admits there is no legitimate 
place in the trade for the frauds, and each one avows 
he will leave the fraud to his competitors in the future. 
The legitimate cheap piano has a place and works no 
greatinjury. The rotten $75 box is a menace to the 

trade and must go, 


- 


SPECIAL. 
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MILWAUKEE, March 16, 1896. 
The Musical Courier : 
AVE made no deal with Mr. Flanner. of this city, 
to handle the Kimball piano, and wouid not do 
so in second position to Knabe or any other piano. 
W. W. KIMBALL ComPany. 
A. A. FIsHER, General Agent. 








HOSE new Behr Brothers pianos are bound to 
make a stir when placed upon the market. They 

are high grade in every respect, and will receive the 
attention of leading dealers the country over. Cuts 
of these new styles will shortly appear in these 


columns. 
a 
ON’T forget that those new style Lindeman & 
Son pianos are far in advance of the former 
pianos of the firm. They are modern in every way, 
modern in construction, modern in tone, and as hand- 
some in appearance as can be found. They are 


sellers. 
os 


OCKETT BROTHERS-PUNTENNEY COM- 
PANY, Columbus and other Ohio points, will 
organize under the name of Hockett-Puntenney Com- 
pany, with $100,000 capital stock, paidin. In addition 
to its various branches, it is possible that the com- 
pany will open a Toledo house. 
os 
N £olian organ, sold eight years ago for $450 
cash, was resold at public auction last week for 
$330. The instrument during the eight years was 
used constantly, but so thorough was its construction 
that it deteriorated less than 25 per cent. in that 
time, and at a forced sale, too. So far as its cost to 
the original buyer was concerned, it amounted to $15 
ayear. These figures speak volumes for the solidity 
of the construction of the AZolian. 
—~ 
E believe this year is going to be one of great 
activity for the Pease Piano Company, and in 
which the popular Pease will make great advances in 
popularity. We found our belief on the progressive- 
ness shown in manufacture, the qualities of the 
pianos themselves, and the enterprise of the house. 
The Pease house is thoroughly equipped and organ- 
ized for the production and distribution of a great 
number of pianos this year. A high mark has been 
set. It will be reached. 


MONG the changes that may confidently be ex- 
pected in the New York trade in the not distant 
future will be the location on upper Fifth avenue of 
some of the retail houses now below Twenty-third 
street. The majority, and especially those dealing 
in first-class goods, admit that the next move must 
be made in that direction, some believing that the 
neighborhood of Forty-second street will offer the 
greatest advantages. The proposed removal of Del- 
monico to that locality, the erection of new hotels, 
making upper Fifth avenue in close proximity 
to the park the centre for swell affairs, and, there- 
fore, the promenade, will naturally attract the special 
and highest class lines of trade, to which the piano 
business belongs. Who will make the first step is 





now an open question. 
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CREDITORS’ MEETING. 


Weber— Wheelock—Stuy vesant. 








HE following circular letter was received by the 
creditors of the various houses mentioned in it 


during the end of last week : 
NEw YorRK, March 10, 1896, 


DEAR SIR—You are requested to attend a meeting of the creditors 
of William EB. Wheelock & Co., Weber Piano Company and Stuy- 
vesant Company, to be held at the office of the Weber Piano Com- 
pany, No. 108 Fifth avenue, New York city,on Monday, March 16, 
1896, at 2o’clock P.M. Yours, &c., WILLIAM EB. WHEELOCK, 

CHARLES B. LAWSON. 


In pursuance of this about thirty gentlemen, rep- 
resenting chiefly banking interests, met in the ware- 
tooms of the Weber Piano Company on Monday 
afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Wheelock opened the session by reading a 
sketch in which he stated that it was deemed advis- 
able to consult with the creditors, and for that rea- 
son they were called together; he suggested a reg- 
ular meeting for discussion, and he also definitely 
stated that under no conditions would he ever again 
resume his duties asthe head of the Weber Company. 
First, because of his health, and because he had 
discovered that the competition had made use of the 
fact of his position as head of the Wheelock and also 
the Weber Piano Company to make it appear to the 
public at large that the Weber piano was merely a 
Wheelock piano. 

Mr. Wheelock, in admitting this, virtually indorsed 
the position of THe Musiact Courier in these 
premises. But, judging from the financial statement, 
we do not believe that there is any immediate danger 
of either Mr. Wheelock nor of anyone else seriously 
shattering his health as president of any Weber 
Piano Company. 

Col. N. T. Sprague, of the Sprague National Bank, 
of Brooklyn, was made chairman, and Mr. Robert 
Tilney secretary. 

The Tradesman National Bank of New York; 
the South Danvers National Bank, of South Dan- 
vers, Mass.; the City National Bank, of Newark, 
N. J.; the Germania Bank, the Fulton Bank, and the 
Twenty-third Ward Bank and other fiduciary institu- 
tions were represented, but the Chemical National 
Bank, of this city, one of the largest creditors, was 
not represented. Cashier Rogers, of the Bank of the 
Metropolis, represented that institution. As the 
merchandise liabilities of these various houses are 
very small, there could be no larger attendance of 
merchandise creditors. Mr. Albert Strauch, Mr. 
Geo. Bothner, Jr., Mr. Geo. T. McGoughlin and a few 
others were present. 


Wheelock Piano Company. 

Mr. Tinley, as secretary, read off the statements of 
the various concérns dated February 1 and 4, the lat- 
ter date applying to the Weber Company. It ap- 
pears from this statement that the total condition of 
Wm..E. Wheelock & Co. is as follows : 

Assets, including real estate, moenhention: &e. “7 785.46 


Total direct liabslitios. 05.05 06s os00 veges ssrnces 7,034.88 
Sdiyhiee Ca a Cis HAGA $67 750. 58 
Contingent liabilities. ........0.++s.eeceeeceees $142,734.56 


If 50 per cent. of these contingent liabilities are 
unpaid and the balance becomes actual liabilities, 
that wipes out the apparent surplus of the Wheelock 
concern, and would end the house unless some ar- 
rangements were made tocarry thecontingent. The 
large holdings of the Wheelock people in the Weber 
concern and in the Manufacturers Piano Company, 
of Chicago, are not estimated and can form no basis 
of values at present. 

Stuyvesant Piano Company. 

The Stuyvesant Piano Company shows a surplus 
of $59,361.88, but contingent liabilities of $38,500. If 
an immediate arrangement could be made with this 
company it could continue in business, but it needs 
cash and resources, 

Weber Piano Company. 

According to the report of Mr. Tilney the status of 

the Weber Piano Company is as follows: 


Wotal Manel Fs 76775 BEE, ei $581,985.24 
Total liabilities... ......05.....5...46 $315,987.38 
Capital stock (not referred to at the 

PEs) Seinen 80. Wiikdn'nnt 700,000.00 


Total liabilities including stock. .$1,015,987.38 
The Committee. 


A number of suggestions were made, but finally a 
committee of five gentlemen was appointed, and this 


committee selected another committee of five which 
is to investigate the affairs of the three concerns and 
report at some future day. These gentlemen con- 
stitute the committee : 

Austin B. Fletcher, South Danvers National Bank, 
chairman. 

Peter D. Strauch, of Strauch Brothers. 

Chas. T. Young, National City Bank. 

Wm. H. Payne, Mount Morris Bank. 

G. E. Mott, Germania Bank. 

This committee is empowered to employ such help 
as is necessary to assist in the investigation. 


What Can Be Done. 

Of course it will only be after a thorough investi- 
gation of each and every account, such as merchan- 
dise, real estate, instalments, open accounts, mort- 
gages, &c., &c., that the committee will be able to 
get down to a fine and decisive point, but in the 
meanwhile the expenses of the concerns will make 
large holes in the assets, and as no practical steps can 
be taken until this committee is able to report finally, 
and as there is no practical piano man on the com- 
mittee to whom the real, true practical questions ap- 
plying to the piano trade can be submitted, the com- 
mittee will be wandering in the darkness and in the 
maze of figures. Unquestionably an expert must be 
appointed to go through the books. 

Certainly, if we judge from the figures as they are 
given above, the situation looks far from hopeful, 
and one of the peculiarities to be observed lies in the 
fact that none of these concerns seems to have suffered 
any losses from the failures of itsowncustomers, The 
losses, therefore, must have come either by assuming 
values and issuing stock on them when none existed, 
or through direct mismanagement. 

For instance, among the items is one of $25,000 in 
assets represented as improvements on the Weber 
piano warehouse on Fifth avenue. We don’t see how 
that can at this time be looked upon as an asset. 
Rents have fallen on Fifth avenue, and the new ware- 
rooms would not bring any more rent now than the 
old warerooms. 

The contingent liabilities upon which so much de- 
pends consist of dealers’ notes taken under an agree- 
ment common in the trade to renew the same, and as 
no arrangements have been made to accommodate 
these dealers it is certain that some of them will be 
forced to the wall unless the banks that hold these 
notes renew them or part of them. Neither do we 
see how any pooling of all the assets and liabilities 
of the three concerns can be effected, because the 
creditors of the Wheelock concern, standing as they 
do in a better light so far as their claims are 
concerned, will refuse to pool and reduce their 
chances by having them affected by the serious con- 
dition of the Weber affairs. This also applies to the 
creditors of the Stuyvesant Company. 

It is only through the maintenance of all three 
concerns that these assets could have retained any- 
thing near their approximate value. 

The committee will therefore have a most difficult 
task before them. They cannot of course interfere 
with the receiverships ; they can do nothing to im- 
prove the condition of the Manufacturers Piano 
Company, of Chicago, nor of the Hendricks Company, 
of Pittsburgh, nor of the Smith Company, of Denver, 
and the latter two are certainly doomed. Neither do 
we see any prospects for the Chicago house. Cash 
capital is absolutely essential if this combination 
here is to continue at all, and there is no one we 
could possibly point out in the piano business who 
would take good cash to disentangle this apparently 
inextricable mess. 


LEAVE FISHER ALONE. 
PRAIRIE. i 

ITH such an army of agents as the Kimball 

Company has, numbering anywhere from 600 

to 800 or more, for all we know, it is always within 

the line of events that a change becomes essential or 

a house must be closed out or an agent transferred, 

and in such instances the company places A, A. 
Fisher in charge of the local house to close it out. 

At times the local dealers become irritated, and, 
forgetting the advice of THE MusicaL CouRIER not to 
antagonize Fisher, they begin to publish personal 
attacks against him or satirize his business or cast 
reflections upon his methods. This compels Fisher 
to remain for months in one place, as he did at St. 
Paul and Fort Wayne, whereas when he is ignored 
he disposes of his stock rapidly and vanishes as he 
did in twelve days in Milwaukee and in Butte, Mon. 








If the dealers will leave Fisher alone he will get- 





through rapidly; if they continue to act contrary to 
what has been suggested to them for years past by 
this paper, he will remain and while defending him- 
self do more business than ever. 
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HAT becomes of the piano manufacturer's 
warranty of five years in a receiver's sale? 
The receiver cannot warrant for five years, for his 
term may be limited to five months, and besides that 
the receiver is not the piano manufacturer ; he is a 
court officer appointed to protect the creditors and 
himself. The warranty should not ever be given 
during the receivership, for it is bad faith to deceive 
a purchaser with a warranty of that kind-—if the 
warranty is at any time any good. 

Il How could Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones or Mr. 
Isaacs or Mr. Jacobs succeed in making anything out 
of the Weber pianos by now purchasing the right 
and title to it'when Mr. Wheelock could not succeed 
as a legitimate representative? The new owners 
could not consider themselves entitled to the use of 
the name of Weber, anyhow, unless they would make 
what is known as a Weber piano, and it would not 
pay them to do that. The one single motive for the 
purchase of the name is opposed to any production 
of a Weber piano, and is guided by the hope of mak- 
ing money out of it, because it does not expect to 
make the Weber. Therefore there is no money in 
the name for anyone but Albert Weber, and only then 
if he could continue to make the Weber pianos and 
not a piano merely called the Weber. 

III. Did the $70,000 of common and preferred capi- 
tal stock of the Weber Piano Company organized by 
Mr. Wheelock represent money paid in all or even in 
part? Ifit was not paid in, how much was paid in? 
Did the banks and creditors ever know the real 
condition? If it was not all paid in, it could not alf 
have been lost. How much real money did the 
Weber Piano Company sink under Mr. Wheelock’s 
management? This should be known by all means, 
and it would, among other things, also show whether 
Mr. Wheelock’s name at the head of the Weber Piano 
Company really did hurt as much as is now claimed 
by Weberites, or whether the business, even as re- 
organized under Mr. Wheelock, was not hopelessly 
decayed and beyond resuscitation. Only by answers 
to such questions can the real truth, the bottom truth, 
be ascertained, and a judgment based upon facts be 
attempted, 








METAMORPHOSIS OF ANOTHER 
DEALER. 


SS ee 


O doubt Wm. G. Fischer & Son, of Philadelphia, 
ancient piano dealers, whe for an unbroken 
number of years have been selling Decker Brothers 
and Haines Brothers pianos among others, will enter 
the ranks of piano makers soon. 

A curious question of equity has arisen in the 
course of discussing the retirement of Decker Broth- 
ers. The dealer who has spent thousands of dollars 
in advertising and pushing and popularizing a piano 
—say the Decker Brothers—suddenly finds himself 
commercially paralyzed by the ending of the house, 
and with it the sudden cessation of the piano with 
which he has been identifying himself. He also finds 
that he and his sub-agents have quite a large stock of 
‘these pianos on hand ; their value is now greatly im- 
paired, and competitors will frequently defeat sales 
by merely stating that the warranty ceases with the 
retirement of the house, and this also affects Decker 
Brothers pianos sold within recent years. 

Of course, when a man starts piano manufacturing 
it means that he cannot voluntarily retire, as he can 
from any other manufacturing line, but. must remain 
in it for ever, and so must his children, and children 
are also a foregone conclusion. Mr. Fischer, of Phila- 
delphia, should take warning, or at least his son 
should. 

Now Fischer & Son have suffered, first by the re- 
tirement of Decker Brothers, and last by the fail- 
ure of Haines Brothers. Both of these pianos were 
largely advertised by Mr. Fischer, and he made a 
great deal of money out of them, but he wanted to 
make some more. The experience with these two 
houses has induced the Fischer house to make its 
own pianos, 
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A PRESENTMENT. 


VER since the strain and tension of a prolonged 
business depression has been testing the capacity 
of the piano and organ trade, and from the very be- 
ginning of the financial flurry, the question of the 
instalment paper as a money asset or as an available 
collateral has been watched with more than usual in- 
tensity. That it has been used most extensively to 
secure new merchandise, loans, discounts and special 
favors is of course granted, but recent discussions 
have brought to the surface the facts (not fact) that 
in many instances the instalment document was not 
legitimate. We do not mean to say that it was not, or 
in these instances is not, strictly legitimate ; our pre- 
sentment leads us to believe that it is not legitimate— 
in those instances whereit is not so there is no reason 
to qualify it with the word strictly. 

Some years ago a Canadian piano dealer who did 
a large instalment trade, which through his methods, 
as will be seen, fed upon itself as it grew, was sud- 
denly or accidentally discovered in a peculiar manip- 
ulation of these papers. Some $16,000 worth of 
such papers were placed as Collaterals in his banks 
and he secured a good line of credit; it was all 
gradual and graduated work. The accident that 
brought about the discovery happened as accidents 
of that kind usually do happen, andthat is in this case 
the bank officers, in giving him anew loan and receiv- 
ing the papers, hunted up the collateral already in 
hand to make one package of all, when one of the 
officers, an old hand, suddenly reached the conclu- 
sion that the handwriting in the body of the papers 
was all similar ; his superiors told him that such must 
be the case, as the dealer filled them all out himself. 
**But does he also sign all the names at the bottom?’ 
Of course that was different, the other bank men 
thought, and sothey began toexamine closely, as they 
usually do after suspicion is aroused, and, sure 
enough, the signatures were also all written by the 
same person that filled out the body of the papers. 
They sent for the piano man; he promised to come, 
but he fled. He was a forger and embezzler. 

Now this is the desperate illustration. We are not 
aware of any such instalment papers in existence 
among banks or bankers or piano manufacturers re- 
quiring them as security or collateral, but we do know 
that instalment papers are in use as hypothecated 
values without any actual value to back them, be- 
cause the pianos they are supposed to represent have 
been returned to the dealers, and even resold and re- 
sold on instalments and the new paper hypothecated. 

Many people, especially country people, who are 
induced to sign instalment papers never think of de- 
manding a return of the same when the piano is sent 
back. Such a dealer, then, as we refer to would not 
notify his bank, but would keep up the payment him- 
self for several good reasons: First, to retain Ais 
credit ; next to show the bank that instalment paper 
is worthy of collateral estimate; next to prove that 
he was careful in the class of trade he selected ; next 
to get his second or even his third instalment paper 
on the same piano into the bank and get fresh money 
on it. Was not the Lancaster, Pa., case substantially 
like this—a downright swindle, which, for the benefit 
of Pennsylvania trade, should be thoroughly venti- 
lated in court, and we believe the Chicage Cottage 
Organ Company will spend time and money and 
energy on the complete exposure of the whole 
scheme. 

The question then resolves itself down to the in- 
dividual honesty of the dealer or the firm, and a very 
delicate point has here been raised. Say the piano 
is returned. The dealer will claim that the bank is 
not interested in the piano that is supposed to stand 
behind the instalment paper, but in the firm that in- 
dorses it. That isall. But is it all? Does not the 
bank look upon $20,000 worth of piano instalment 
paper as representing at least 50 cents on the dollar 
in substantial pianos, pianos worth that if they are 
to be sold, and as representing much more than 50 
cents on the dollar if the dealer continues in his busi- 
ness and attends to his collections? Itis on these 
representations that the money is loaned to the 
dealer ; each individual instalment paper is supposed 
to mean a pianoin course of gradual transfer from 
the dealer whose name is on it to the buyer whose 
name is on it. 

Our presentment lies in our well founded belief that 
some of this paper is baseless, and, worse than that, 
that the dealer who is engaged in such work is con- 
scious, in some cases, when he makes the sale that the 
piano will be returned, and he forces the sale to secure 





the paper for banking purposes. He will not forge, as 
the Canadian dealer did, but he will continue to make 
the monthly payments on the paper after it is void, 
and this fact makes him just as easy a prey of the 
criminal action that would ensue as a result of ex- 
posure as the Canadian was. 

Now, what is to be done about a serious matter of 
this kind, peculiarly adapted in its manipulation to 
the unscrupulous pianoman? Each and every instal- 
ment paper cannot be verified ; the books in such 
cases constitute no safe verification. Of course pro- 
tection against thieves and embezzlers is impossible, 
and they are constantly outwitting the greatest 
monetary institutions, not only from the outside, but 
from the inside also; but something should be done 
with the method of regulating the instalment busi- 
ness—not instalment system, for itis not yet asystem, 
It opens up great systems for other purposes not 
originally designed ; but that is another question. 





KIMBALL ON THE PACIFIC. 


A Deal of Enormous Proportions. 


OR some time past it has been knownin inner 
trade circles that the old and famous San Fran- 
cisco house of Kohler & Chase, with Mr. Quincy A. 
Chase at its head, was contemplating steps looking 
toward a greater extension of its business or conclud- 
ing an alliance with certain manufacturing interests 
to enlarge the scope of its transactions. 

Considerable confidential discussion has been in- 
dulged in between Mr. Chase and certain firms of 
the Pacific Coast, as well as Eastern and Western 
houses. Finally, with the beginning of the present 
year, it was determined that something definite must 
be done, and after a series of methods had been 
discussed Mr. E. S. Conway, of the W. W. Kimball 
Company, which was necessarily taken into serious 
consideration because of its national importance as a 
piano factor, decided to visit San Francisco person- 
ally to close negotiations. 

These negotiations have been concluded, as noticed 
in last issue, and their result is seen in the transforma- 
tion of the Kohler & Chase house as the representa- 
tives of the Kimball pianos on the whole Pacific 
Coast, a position of tremendous importance, consider- 
ing all the aspects of the piano trade as it stands 
to-day. 

The Kimball piano has arrived at a position of pre- 
eminence in the trade and in the profession. It has 
reached far out into the domain of national apprecia- 
tion ; it is no longer a Chicago piano or a Western 
piano or an Eastern piano ; it is now, with this Pacific 
Coast deal concluded, a national piano as thoroughly 
known as if it had back of it the history of a century. 
From the bounds of Maine down to the Florida keys 
and from New York Bay to the Golden Gate there is 
no better known piano to-day than the Kimball. 

To go over all the reasons for this would be futile, 
and, in fact unnecessary, at this moment; they are 
apparent anyhow. What we wish to emphasize is 
this: The panic has effected great changes in 
trades of all kinds and certainly in the piano trade. 
Methods have been involuntarily altered to conform 
with new conditions, and those who have failed to 
assimilate with the new tendency have either failed 
in business, retired or have been relegated to insig- 
nificant positions, which are indeed as lamentable as 
and frequently more lamentable than failure. Cer- 
tain piano firms are irrevocably doomed anyhow. 
They are so constituted that they cannot even under- 
stand or appreciate the momentum that is driving 
them into obscurity and trade seclusion. 

The great bulk of the future piano trade will, there- 
fore, go to those firms that represent the enlighten- 
ment, the progress and the aggressive spirit of the 
age; to those firms who can grasp great industrial 
and commercial problems and prove that they can 
solve them; to those firms who demonstrate the 
genius of commerce, and the W. W. Kimball Company 
once more gives evidence that it stands in the very 
foremost rank in these respects. 

Without flourish or demonstrations of any kind this 
company concludes one of the greatest coups in the 
history of the trade by invading the Pacific Coast 
with its title, its reputation, its pianos and their pres- 
tige, and substitutes them for others which will 
necessarily suffer by comparison. The deal is of 
such enormous proportions as to stagger for a mo- 
ment all attempts to fathom its immediate and its 
subsequent effects, We merely submit the infor- 
mation with the prediction that it will completely 





revolutionize the piano trade west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and will at one swoop increase the de- 
mand for the Kimball piano far beyond the most 
radical estimates. 


STEINWAY IN DETROIT. 


S we go to press we receive word that the Stein- 
way piano will be transferred from S. E. Clark 

& Co. to F. J. Schwankovsky & Co. at Detroit, who 
have for years past been using the Knabe piano as a 
leader. This seems to end the career of the Knabe in 
Michigan. 











BENT’S POSITION. 


R. GEORGE P. BENT, the Chicago piano manu- 
facturer, who believesin ‘‘One Grade Only” 
without deviation and as a piano manufacturing prin- 
ciple, has succeeded in attracting the attention of the 
whole trade upon himself and his product by his out- 
spoken pronunciamento on the subject. Besides 
insisting upon the integrity of the principle, he par- 
ticularly emphasizes the one point, viz., that two 
grades of pianos cannot be made successfully in one 
factory; that this is contrary to the very foundation 
of the whole industrial method as applied to pianos, 
and that it must and inevitably will damage the bet- 
ter of the two pianos or the one which is called the 
better, for he believes that after a while there will be 
so little difference between the two they will not be 
distinguished from each other by the trade. 

Now, Mr. Bent is an old-timer in the piano trade, 
although he isa young man. He has demonstrated 
great organizing capacity, fine financiering ability, 
remarkable manufacturing talent, and a great power 
of adaptability to conditions. The latter quality has 
been most pronounced with him, and yet he fails in 
this latest moment—that moment which identifies so 
many piano manufacturers with cheaper goods. We 
say he has failed to adapt himself to that modern 
tendency. Not only that, but he proves from his 
view point that it is not a healthy, not a correct prin- 
ciple of the business, and Mr. Bent’s opinions must, 
for all these obvious reasons, be treated with great 
consideration, and reflection is due to them. 

One of the striking points to be observed is this: 
No piano man has as yet come forward to contest 
Mr. Bent’s proposition. 


SMALL GRAND PRODUCTION. 


Ce 
E find among the makers of high grade pianos a 
disposition and intention to this year increase 
the output of grands, especially parlor grands. The 
demand for these instruments has so increased that 
a number of firms that heretofore have looked upon 
grand manufacture as a sort of necessary evil, a 
something necessary to make a showing before the 
public, are now considering the production of grands 
as an end itself and not alone as a means to an end. 

The disposition to make small grands is not con 
fined alone to the higher grade manufacturers, though 
they alone can, from their position, practically supply 
the demand, but is found among the medium grade 
makers, and even some of the cheaper class. 

That the small grand will have the vogue of the 
upright no one expects, but the public is gradually 
arriving at a just appreciation of the advantages the 
small grand offers, its superior musical qualities, 
its attractive appearance. The demand comes not 
alone from those with fine residences. The great 
middle class, those with comparatively moderate in- 
comes and homes of corresponding dimensions, are 
swelling it. The production is steadily increasing, as 
is the quality, some instruments of remarkable musi- 
cal qualities now being before the public. This 
year’s output promises to far exceed that of any 


previous year. : 











EGARDING Autoharps, Rudolf Dolge, of Alfred 

Dolge & Son, head of the Autoharp department, 

is out of town looking after some important deals, 
which means large orders for the coming year. 

Wm. B. Wilson, traveling representative of the 
Autoharp, came in last week from what was almost a 
tour of the United States, and as a result of that trip 
has forwarded to the factory orders sufficient to keep 
them busy for many days to come. 

In spite of the fact that trade in other lines is un- 
certain just now, there has been no time in the past 
when the Autoharp industry was in a more active 
state or the prospects brighter. . 
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FOOLISH ACTIONS. 


CALLED on a dealer the other day and he said 

he would buy my pianos if I had a So & So ac- 
tion in them,” said a piano man to us a few days. 
‘‘What did you do or say?” ‘‘ Nothing; there was 
nothing to say; it’s an old story I am tired of and I 
say nothing.” : 

Now, does not the dealer who insists upon a certain 
action and who secures the concession demanded 
from the piano manufacturer place himself entirely 
in the hands of the manufacturer? Certainly. He 
may as well demand a certain iron plate, certain 
special pins, certain wire, certain makes of felt or 
cloth. When he binds the piano manufacturer to a 
definite action maker he puts that piano manufacturer 
in the hands of the action maker and by this process 
the piano manufacturer places the dealer under 
moral obligations. 

The piano manufacturer can always attribute every 
advance of price to the action maker, and the latter, 
to uphold his customer, will indorse anything he 
says and the dealer must pay willy nilly. 

For the action maker himself this position is even 
worse, for it is due to it that so many piano manufac- 
turers have gone into making their-own actions. 
They finally became tired of finding among the deal- 
ers an active sentiment that made the piano subser- 
vient to the action ; an idea that, provided the piano 
had the action of So & So or Such & Such, it was 
good ; if not, it was not good, &c. 

Piano manufacturers tired of this thing and went 
to work to do what Steinway and Chickering had 
been doing, and that is, made their own actions. The 
dealer could then say nothing, and if the action man- 
ufacturers continue in their foolish actions toward 
the manufacturer they will fare worse than ever, for 
no piano manufacturer can afford to be placed in a 
position by means of which the dealer can dictate the 
kind of material which should be used to go into the 
manufacture of the pianos. 

For the dealer it is even-worse, for he will kill all 
his opportunities for new combinations, new alli- 
ances, new forces in his business, as his advocacy of 
any one action will paralyze all his efforts to do busi- 
ness with the bulk of houses who do not use that par- 
ticular action. 

No piano manufacturer can afford to permit the 
ukase or dictum of dealers to control the character 
of the material he uses, unless he is willing to gain a 
few temporary advantages with the risk of future 
permanent losses. It is a narrow minded policy all 
around, 





Latest from Chicago. 
CHICAGO, March 16, 1896. 
The Musical Courier Co.: 
R. WALTER D. MOSES makes a change. 
Everybody in the music business knows Mr. Walter 
D. Moses, and his good reputation and ability entitle him 
to the interest and attention which any new move on his 
part might cause. He has made many friends while in 
this city, and none are more sincerely attached to him than 
those with whom he has been associated in the house of 
Lyon & Healy, from Mr. Healy down through the whole 
rank and file. 

There has been a slight misapprehension as to his re- 

new move. His connection with the house of Otto 
Sutro & Co., of Baltimore, is not a temporary engagement, 
but is a permanent one, and it is no small compliment that 
Mr. Moses should be selected to preside over the future 
destiny of a house which has had for its head a man of the 
reputation of the late Mr. Otto Sutro. 

Mr. Moses leaves here for his new field on Thursday 
next, bearing with him the best wishes of all his friends 
and acquaintances in this city. 

Mr. C. C. Curtiss, formerly president of the Manufac- 
turers Piano Company, of this city, is at work on the 
formation of a syndicate to erect a music hall on the site at 
present occupied by Leroy Paine’s livery stable on Michi- 
gan avenue. H. 








Accused of Forgery. 
E, FEESER, a music dealer of Galesburg, 
» Ill, was arrested a few days ago on the complaint 
of Henry Keenan, charging him with uttering a forged 
note to the amount of $140. This note was afterward dis- 
posed of to a man named Tinkman as collateral security 
and later cashed by I. P. Norton for $100. 

The note was made for $140, bearing 7 per cent. interest 
and due six months after date in Galesburg. In his com- 
plaint Keenan pleaded that he could neither read nor write, 
and that it was an easy matter to forge his mark. Shortly 
after arrest Feeser made good the amount of the note by 





the payment of $100 to the officer. He was not released, 
however, as other charges of forgery were made. Feeser 
had been in Galesburg for some little time and had hitherto 
borne a good reputation. 





TRADE AS WE FIND IT. 


Newsy Squibs, Personal, Pertinent and Gen- 
eral, Picked Up by “‘ The Musical 
Courier’ Reporters. 


HERE is so little of a glowing nature in trade 
reports this week that, save as a matter of record, 
the smallest mention possible could serve to cover the sub- 
ject thoroughly. There is, however, a slight improvement 
over last week, a gain in wholesale business, but still far 
below what was hoped for at this particular season, when 
the spring trade is supposed to have set in. Various 
travelers tell various tales of good, bad and indifferent 
business in many sections of the country. 

New York's retail trade has been sadly handicapped by 

bad weather. Many complaints are made. 
*# *# *# 

Mr. Gustave Behning, of the Behning Piano Company, 
started last week on an extended Western trip. He will 
probably go as far West as Kansas City. 

**# * 

The Weaver Organ and Piano Company, of York, Pa., 
received orders for 30 organs in one day last week, of 
which 12 were to go to New Zealand. The export 
trade of this house is steadily assuming large proportions 
and takes no inconsiderable portion of the output. 

**# % 

Among the visitors to New York the past week was Mr. 

S. E. Clark, of S. E. Clark & Co,, the Detroit dealers, 


“xe 


That vigorous Kimball advertising, so much commented 
upon and so vigorously denounced by their competitors, is 
not confined to the West. The Eastern representatives of 
the honse are coming to the fore bravely. as seen in a re- 
cent issue of the Syracuse Courier, where, under the cap 
tion 1,800 Pianos in Six Weeks, appears the following : 

We are manufacturers and wholesalers as well as retailers, and the 
fact of a big wholesale trade in pianos adds to the strength of the 
retail, Already this year we have sold over 1,800 pianos, and the 
average keeps right up. Highteen huadred pianos is more than all 
the other Syracuse piano dealers have sold in six years, and it took 
us just six weeks, On such quantities we can sell you a piano at one- 
third the profit asked by dealers, and yet have more to show at the 


end of the year. No one Syracuse music house has a good word for | 


the Kimball Piano (quite the contrary), and all would be happy to 
see us get out, for we have cut a big hole in their profits; but we are 
in tip-top condition to do the piano business of Syracuse, and we 
willdoitif you count your dollars in a piano deal as close as you do 
in your own business. We guarantee to save you at least $50, if you 
come to see us. This is not cheap talk, but is the sober statement of 
the largest piano house in Syracuse, backed up by a million of 
dollars. W. W. Kimball Company, manufacturers, 308 South Salina 
street. 
se # 

Visitors to the Sohmer warerooms will find there 
some of the handsomest pianos to be found in any reg- 
ular stock in the city. There is a richness of wood, 
which in depth and figure is of the highest quality, that 
makes the Sohmer warerooms a delight to the lover of the 
handsome and artistic in piano building. A fine lot of 
small grands in finely figured mahogany are especially 
noticeable. They are in every way high-class productions. 








In Town. 

MONG the trade visitors to New York the past 
A week and callers at the offices of THe Musica. 
Courter were: 

J. A. Norris, Mason & Hamlin, Boston. 

Henry Reed, A. Reed & Sons, Chicago. 

Geo. F. Hedge, Geo. F. Hedge, Son & So., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Geo. Corliss, Reimers Piano Company, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 

Geo. Cook, Hallet & Davis Company, Boston. 

M. W. Guernsey, Guernsey Brothers, Scranton, Pa. 
J. Dewey, Oneida, N. Y. 
F. Pine, Long Branch, N. J. 
J. Thompson, T, F. Hughes & Son, Foxcroft, Me. 

J. B. Woodford, N. Stetson & Co., Philadelphia. 

F. C. Wadsworth, Brewster, N. Y. 

J. F. Medcalf, Essex, Conn. 

Gerhard Heintzman, Toronto, Canada. 

Louis Dederick, Manufacturers Piano Company Chi- 
cago. 

W. Hemingway, Wilcox & White Organ Company, Mer- 
iden, Conn. 

O. A. Kimball, Emerson Piano Company, Boston. 

S. E. Clark, T. E. Clark & Co., Detroit, Mich, 

Geo. R. Fleming, Philadelphia. 

E, W. Furbush, Briggs Piano Company, Boston. 

W. P. Hanna, Pittsburgh. 

Chas. Becht, Brambach Piano Company, Dolgeville, 
N.Y. 


M. 
Ww. 
E. 





NEW FIRM IN ST. LOUIS. 


— > 

HILE in St. Louis on an extended trip Louis 

Bach, of Kranich & Bach, perfected arrange- 

ments whereby a new corporation, known as the 

Shattinger Piano Company, was formed for the pur- 
pose of conducting a retail business. 

The St. Louis man interested is A. Shattinger, 
Kranich & Bach and one other Eastern manufac- 
turer are also interested. 

Mr. Shattinger was years ago the Weber agent, and 
has an extensive acquaintance throughout Southern 
Illinois and Missouri. The opening is an important 
one for Kranich & Bach. 








HE proprietors of a concernin Harlem making 
$100 pianos, and whose name is one of those we 
never mention, as it would give them advertising, is 
now associated with Albert Weber in some piano 
scheme. We do not consider Albert Weber respozxsi- 
ble for these rumors, but he should make it a rule not 
to be seen with such people. 
al 
HE Staib Piano Action Company reports that its 
business the last two months shows a very large 
increase over any two consecutive months of the 
business career of the house. 

This action has been winning business right along. 
Piano manufacturers who are on the lookout for a 
better action or a more satisfactory action than the 
one they are using should investigate the Staib. It 
will pay them. 

Saad 
O decision has been arrived at regarding the ad- 
ditional lines of pianos that are to be handied in 
the Chickering warerooms in New York city. How- 
ever, we believe that the Sfarr piano, of Richmond, 
Ind., will be one of the instruments. 

The Starr piano is an instrument of excellent sell- 
ing qualities, and arrangements are now being made 
to produce it in larger quantities than ever before. 
Having been sold in this city for a number of years, 
retail and wholesale, it has become thoroughly well 
known throughout this section of the Union. 

ow 

HAT the Fort Wayne Organ Company has gone 

into piano manufacturing with high ideals before 

it is demonstrated to the satisfaction of all who have 

ordered samples, even, of the new Packard pianos. 

The first style of these excellent instruments showed 

that the company had embarked in the business with 

the determination to make a piano that should make 

claim for popularity upon excellence of musical 

qualities and construction, rather than on appearance 
alone. 

These first pianos have been conspicuous successes, 
They have received the enthusiastic commendations 
of the trade, and under expert trial have proved their 
musical qualities satisfactorily to musicians. The 
company will shortly have another piano, smaller 
than the first, ready for the trade, which they expect 
will make as pronounced a hit as did its predecessor. 
There is a future for these Packard pianos, 


Weser Woes. 
OME of the members of Weser Brothers, at 524 
West Forty-third street, are undergoing various afflic- 
tions of the body incidental to the season. 
Calvin Weser was ill for a week and returned to business 
last Saturday. 
S. H. Peaty, the office man, is seriously ill in the hospital 
at Thirteenth street and Second avenue. : 
John Weser returned from his Southern hunting trip a 
few days ago refreshed in mind and body. He reports 
good sport and an enjoyable time. 











—C. A. Mitchell has begun business in Hampton, Ia. 
—W. J. Warrington, of Carthage, Mo., is reported to have placed 
on record a warranty deed of real estate for $550. 





Roth & Engelhardt, 


of St. Johnsville, N. Y., | 


Desire every manufacturer of 
pianos in this country to 
know that the Actions made 
by them have more strong, 
sound, lasting features than 
any Actions made, and they 
are prepared to substantiate 
this statement by facts. Ap- 
ply for information. 
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Connor Pianos. 

RANCIS CONNOR, of 134th street and Trinity 
avenue, is sending through his factory some particu- 
larly handsome cases in fancy veneers. They will be 

ready for shipment in a few days. 
The Francis Connor pianos have been made years enough 
to warrant the good recommendation given them by dealers 
and customers ‘‘ as instruments substantial in construction 


and in musical qualities.” 








The Majestic. 


HE Spies Piano Manufacturing 
makers of the Majestic Pianos, are out with two new. 
styles, both having the double fallboard and carved panels. 
The recent trip through the trade made by Mr. Spies the 
president of the company, and Augustus Baus has resulted 
in several new agencies for the Majestic pianos and orders 
sufficient to insure activity at the factory for some time to 
come. 
Some changes in the appointments of the Spies Com- 
pany’s office have given them spacious and desirable 
quarters, 


Company, 








Robert L. Loud. 


Buffalo, N, Y. 

T is not always the case that a man in the piano 
] trade can trace back a trade ancestry which, in an 
unbroken line, was associated with the same pursuit for 
generations past. 

Most piano men drifted into the business by their own 
volition or even, at times, by a pressure exerted from the 


Not that there are unwilling piano men, but they 
Un- 





outside. 
are piano men because they can't help themselves. 
fortunately, there are too many of this class. 

Then there are some piano men whose parents are re- 
sponsible for their association by having preceded them 
in the same business, and while some of these are lucky, 
some seem to feel as if their parents should have been in 
another line of business. The many ups and downs that 
the piano trade has experienced since the beginning of the 
panic have even led to the conclusion that a piano man, like 
a poet, must be born and not made. 

Sometimes we have contended against this position, and 
at other times, when some outside force would come into 
the businers and show that by strong character and power- 
ful individuality it could exert itself with effectiveness— 
even without being by nature pianistic—then we, as we 
say, conclude that the piano trade was not a closed cor- 
poration, which admitted of success only provided one 
was born in it. 

But when one is born in it, and when he can trace back 
a long line of predecessors, and when he has demonstrated 
his fitness for the business and its peculiar associations, it 
becomes a strong case, and such is the case of Mr. Robert 
L. Loud, of Buffalo. 

Mr. Loud’s father, his grandfather and his great-grand 
father were all piano manufacturers in London, New York 
and Philadelphia, as their respective cases show. 

The great-grandfather Loud made the first upright piano 
that was ever manufactured in London. When he called it 
a forte piano he really called it its true name, because it 
was a ‘‘ Loud” piano, and in reality there was never any- 
thing soft about the Louds anyhow, for the grandfather 
Loud, who was a pupil of Clementi and afterward organist 
of the Crown Church, London, was the well-known and 
successful manufacturer of the Loud piano in Philadelphia, 
and is credited in Spillane’s History of American Piano- 
forte with having invented the system of overstringing and 
of having introduced the iron frame in the piano. 

This same grandfather Loud was conductor at one time 
of the Musical Fund Society in Philadelphia, and composed 
the music that was sung on the occasion of the reception of 
Lafayette in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Loud’s father was also a piano man, and was well 
known in the cities of New York and Philadelphia by the 
elder line of piano men. He inherited the factory, and 
some of the oldest Philadelphia piaro men studied piano 
making there. 

The present Mr. Loud, who is thirty-seven years old 
now, was born in the City of Brotherly Love and studied 
music at an early age and played in public and gave con- 
certs and interested himself generally in good music. 

He opened in 1880 a piano house at Nashville, Tenn., and 
made a success of it from the start, and made money and 
gained an excellent reputation throughout Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Alabama as an exceptional judge of music 
and musical instruments and as a judicious merchant. 

Some time ago Mr. Loud opened warerooms in Buffalo, 
which city he considered a point that had a future of un- 
usual commercial advantage. When he first opened busi- 
ness he had a partner, but he has since purchased those 
interests and is now the sole proprietor of a wholesome, 
high toned and ably conducted piano business, os 


The Gildemeester & Kroeger. 
Mr. Loud has just acquired the representation in his 
section of the Gildemeester & Kroeger piano, and within a 


Mune ue. 
few days his wareroom, 521 Main street, will have a large 


stock of uprights and grands manufactured by this famous 
firm. 

In associating his commercial fate with the Gildemeester 
& Kroeger piano Mr. Loud is actuated in the first place by 
a well founded musicianly appreciation and admiration of 
these instruments, whose merits as artistic productions 
have always found in him a forcible advocate. 

These instruments are among the few great pianos of the 
United States to-day that have a permanent artistic value, 
and their representation is already extended 1n musical cir- 
cles, for the dealer who handles them will necessarily focus 
around his establishment the best musical elements of this 
community. 

This will be the case also with Mr. Loud, who will find the 
Gildemeester & Kroeger piano a magnet that will attract 





ROBERT L. LOUD. 


the musical forces of Buffalo, and that will at once place 
his name as a dealer parallel with the oldest firms in the 
State. 








Testimonial. 
EORGE STECK & CO. received through C. J. 
Heppe & Son, of Philadelphia, the following testimo- 
nial letter on the Steck piano placed in the Wenonah (N. J.) 
public school recently : 
WENONAH, N. J., March 10, 1896. 
Messrs. C.J. Heppe & Son, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

GENTLEMEN —Referring to the Steck upright piano purchased from 
you for the public school of this place, as a result of the contest car- 
ried on in the Philadelphia 7#mes, we beg to state that the instrument 
gives entire satisfaction. In appearance it is beautiful, and the tone 
is all that could be desired. Experts who have examined it pro- 
nounce it perfect In construction and quality. We are more than 
pleased with the Steck. Yours truly, 

C. M. WILKINs, 
President Board of Education. 








Buffalo Items. 

HE following members of the trade were in 
Buffalo last week: Otto Braumuller, of New York ; 
O. C. Klock, the Braumuller Company; J. S. Tyler, 
Reimers Piano Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; P. J. Gil- 
demeeste:, Gildemeester & Kroeger; E. Devereaux, 

Smith & Nixon; C. H. Eddy, Chickering & Sons. 
C. Kurtzmann & Co., of Buffalo, have gone into business 

in West Swan street, near Main street. 





New Music House. — 

A NEW concern organized under the name of 

the Pittsburgh Music Company and composed of 
several members of the Hendricks Music Company, of 
that city, has taken a wareroom at 12 Sixth street, and 
will doa retail piano and organ business. The line has 
not been fully decided upon as yet, They have probably 
made the most excellent decision of taking the Ivers & 
Pond as a leader, 








~—M. G. Zinke, formerly with Otto Wissner as floor salesman, is 
now traveling for Boardman & Gray in the interest of their piano. 

—George N. Grass, the traveling representative of George Steck & 
Co., has started on a Western trip and expects to. be away about 
three weeks. 

—President Rufus W. Blake, of the Sterling Company, Derby, 
Conn., left on Saturday last for a ten days’ sail to Venezuela. “A 











cruise among the islands for rest and recreation,” said Mr. Blake, 














OBITUARY. 











C. W. Eaton. 


HE death of Charles W. Eaton, the veteran 
music dealer of San Francisco, deprives this city of 
another pleasant reminiscence of the golden age here— 
although Mr. Eaton’s memory will not fade in the minds of 
his hosts of friends. Difficult as investment in the music 
trade may be, Mr. Eaton made it rather a science than a 
speculation—in other words, he trusted to his well-trained 
classical ear, but he ever listened for the popular keynote. 
For nearly thirty years his establishment under the Occi- 
dental Hotel was a rendezvous for the great musician 
visitors here. But old Mr. Eaton was their ‘‘ cynosure,” 
by reason of his accuracy and resource. For a year past 
his health has been feeble and the end was not unexpected. 
—News Letter. : 
Mr. Eaton was for many years the representative on the 
Pacific Coast of the Hazelton piano. 





Joseph P. Jardine and Edward G. Jardine. 

Within a few hours of each other Edward G. Jardine and 
Joseph P. Jardine, members of the well-known organ build- 
ing firm of George Jardine & Son, passed away, both the 
victims of heart disease. It is believed that the death of 
Joseph Jardine hastened or caused the end of his brother, 
who was most powerfully affected by his death. 

Joseph P. Jardine, who died on Friday last, was born in 
London in 1832. He came to this country with the other 
members of his family in 186, the father beginning business 
shortly after. This son and the other exhibited a great 
love for music and received training in the art as well as in 
organ building. His efforts were not, however, wholly 
directed to that pursuit, for he was for many years engaged 
with a well-known banking house in the city. He was one 
of the organizers of the Twenty-second Regiment of this 
city and enlisted in Company G on September 17, 1861. 
He served with the regiment at Harper's Ferry and in the 
Gettysburg campaign. He received promotion and in 1877 
was made first lieutenant and commissary. In 1887 he was 
made assistant in the Commissary Department of the State 
with the rank of captain. He held the record for the 
longest consecutive service in the regiment and wore one 
of the State's gold medals for such service. He was alsoa 
prominent Mason. He leaves a widow, one son and one 
daughter. The funeral was held yesterday from the Church 
of the Epiphany. 

On Sunday morning Mr. Edward G. Jardine, who had 
been powerfully affected by the death of his brother, ex- 
pired of heart disease at his residence, 385 West Eighty- 
fifth street. He was the senior member of the Jar- 
dine firm, and was known the country over as one of 
the most expert organ designers and builders in Ameriea 
and a profound student of the organ, on which he was an 
exceptionally brilliant player. He was two years older 
than his brother. The man’s gentle, upright, useful life is 
well known’to New Yorkers and to New York musicians. 
He was a thinker as well as a doer, a man of singularly 
winning personality, broad minded, a student, a traveler, 
an artist and a practical man of affairs. For years he was 
organist of St. James’ Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
was always accounted a musician of taste and culture. 

His most noteworthy achievements have, however, been 
along the lines of improvements in organ building, and to 
his genius may be accredited the major portion of the suc- 
cess the organs of the firm have achieved. His efforts in 
this direction are seen in many of the latest products of 
the firm. Last summer he paid a long visit to Europe, 
studying European methods of organ construction and in- 
specting the most noted organs in the leading cities. On 
that tour he had exceptional opportunities for seeing and 
comparing the best of European organs with American 
instruments, and he secured some fresh ideas that he in- 
tended to use and would have used had death not inter- 
vened. 

His funeral will be held to-morrow from All Angels’ 
Church, and the interment will be in Trinity Cemetery. He 
leaves a widow. 


Mr. Hamill, assignee of the defunct Cobleigh concern in 
Terre Haute, Ind., has been granted permission by the 
court to continue the business. 


*** 

Mr. Wm. Dalliba Dutton, of Hardman, Peck & Co,, re- 
ports a most excellent business for the month of February 
and to the present in March. The retail business of the 
house has shown up splendidly. This branch will be 
pushed with extra vigor until the summer season. The 
new catalogue is about ready for the trade. 








—G. M. Warner has opened new quarters at Welcome, Minn, 

—C. FP. Peck is a recent addition tothe trade in Rockford, Ili, 

+The N, T. Kell Music Company is a new convern in Denver, Col, 

—Risser’s department store in Des Moines has added a line of 
pianos. 

—Berrard Fils & Cie., of Quebec, Que., who assigned recently, esti- 
mate their liabilities at $22,836_and their assets at $6,400. 
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R. E. 8. CONWAY has sent in a letter declin- 
ing to permit his name to be used as a National 
Committeeman, on the plea that his own private business 
precludes the devotion of the necessary time which he 
considers the position requires. This action on his part 
was taken immediately upon his return from the West. 
Politics is not a business with Mr. Conway, andit is a great 
pity that the conditions were not such that the same could 
be : aid of the large majority of those who interest them- 
selves in political affairs. re 


There is considerable stir in the retail business in this 
city, although many are still clinging to their pessimistic 
ideas. They must take pleasure in their views, more is 
» the pity. 

Wholesale Swindle. 

A number of Chicago firms are anxious to see Francis 
Rennpath, who opened an office last October in Room 301 
of the Equitable Building, Nos. 106 to 110 Dearborn street, 
but vacated it about five weeks ago, and has not been seen 
since, 

The name of Francis Rennpath appears as indorser on 
notes held by various firms who, on the strength of his in- 
dorsement and the high rating given him by commercial 
agencies, sold goods of different descriptions on time to a 
number of persons. 

Among the firms who have been trying unsuccessfully to 
find Mr. Rennpath is that of Estey & Camp. 

The history of this firm’s transactions involving the name 
of Francis Rennpath is thus told by the general manager, 
W. C, Camp: 

“Shortly before Christmas Patrick Larkin, a saloon 
keeper, at No. 260 West Harrison street, came to us and 
stated that he wished to buy a piano for his home, which is 
over his saloon. He said he was not able to pay cash for 
it, but would give us a note for 60 days, indorsed by Fran- 
cis Rennpath, who he said was worth over $50,000. 

‘* Accordingly we made inquiries as to Mr. Rennpath. 
The Credit Guide Company reported to us that he pos- 
sessed property valued at $93,000, with an incumbrance of 
$10,000, or $83,000 more than his debts. This report, we 
afterward learned, was given by Rennpath over his own 
signature to the Credit Guide Company. In addition to 
obtaining this statement from the mercantile agency, we 
sent a representative to call on Mr. Rennpath at his office 
in the Equitable Building. Rennpath said he was well 
acquainted with Larkin, knew him to be honest and would 
indorse his~ note for $250, the price of the piano Larkin 
wanted. Then Rennpath casually stated that he was 
thinking of buying a piano for a niece in whom he was 
much interested. He explained that his reason for not 
buying it then was that he had just purchased some prop- 
erty and hadn’t the ready cash. He said if the firm was 
inclined to take his note for 60 days he would order the 
piano at once. This our representative agreed to and was 
instructed to ship the piano to No. 2107 West Twelfth 
street, where Rennpath said he lived. When we found the 
address given was a saloon we refused to deliver the piano 
until seeing Rennpath again. Then he explained that he 
ordered the piano sent there because he was making up a 
carload of things to send to his niece. When asked, he 
said the name of his niece was Miss Nellie Messenger, and 
the things were to be shipped to her home in Michigan 
City, Ind. : 

“ After Rennpath had indorsed his note we delivered 
a piano to Patrick Larkin, at No. 260 West Harrison street. 
When Larkin’s note fell due, February 6, he refused to pay 
it, but offered to renew it, with interest. This we refused 
to accept and looked for Rennpath. That gentleman dis- 
appeared the following day, February 7, and we have failed 
to find him since. 

** When the notes of Rennpath and Larkin fell dueand the 
former was not to be found; we placed the papers in the 
hands of our attorneys, O'Connor & Wolf, with instruc. 
tions to take the steps necessary to insure their payment. A 
judgment for the amount of the notes was duly obtained, 
and when the records were searched for a list of Rennpath’s 
property, which we supposed would amount to not less 
than $75,000, it was ascertained that he held the title to but 
a single piece of property in Cook County. It was located 
at No. 1751 West Ohio street, valued at $6,000, but with in- 
cumbrances amounting to $8,000. Against this piece of 





property our attorneys reported that attachments had 
been issued : 

“These attachments amounted to over $3,000, including 
one for $220 issued against Rennpath in favor of the 
Conover Piano Company. 

‘* Our attorneys also report to us,” continued Mr. Camp, 
‘* that at one time the title to a large amount of property 
appeared in the name of Francis Rennpath, but that all of 
it except the piece at No. 1751 West Ohio street was trans- 
ferred to other parties shortly afterward. It appears to us 
that there was a well laid plan to place a lot of property in 
Reunpath’s name for the purpose of enabling him to obtain 
a good rating in the commercial agencies. This would 
enable other parties to buy goods on time with Rennpath 
as indorser of their notes. Then when the notes fell due 
the property was no longer in Rennpath’s name and he was 
not to be found.” 

A large number of firms who sold goods to various par- 
ties on notes indorsed by Rennpath and failed to obtain 
their money when it was due have placed their claims in 
the hands of attorneys. They have been pursuing an in- 
vestigation of certain matters for weeks past and have 
obtained some startling facts. In addition to the 50 
typewriters which were recovered in this city for their 
client, the Odell Typewriter Company, they recovered in 
various auction houses in New York 86 machines, 
which had been sent there by H. E. Fontaine from Cin- 

Other houses are also interested in this remarkable 
swindler, the value of the goods obtained being variously 
estimated from $25,000 to $100,000. 

The Conover Piano Company recovered its piano, but 
Estey & Camp are still searching for their two instru- 


ments. 
A Bereaved Family. 

Last September the death of Mr. Carlos H. Blackman 
was announced. Mr. Blackman was vice-president of the 
Hallet & Davis Company, of this city, and his untimely 
death was caused by a sad accident in Rhode Island. Now 
comes the report of the death by accident also of his young 
nephew, Carlos Blackman. ay 

The following is an account of the accident from the 
Journal of Wednesday evening : 

** An east bound express train on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy Railroad, running at full speed, crashed 
into the family carriage of Willis L. Blackman, a Board of 
Trade operator, at Hinsdale, shortly after 10 o’clock last 
night. _Thecoachman and one child were killed and an- 
other child so badly hurt that death is inevitable. 

The killed : ‘ 

CarLos BLAcKMAN, aged six ; hurled 60 feet by the force 
ofthe shock. Picked up dead in the centre of the tracks. 
Body mangled and head crushed. 

Samuet Russe.t, colored, coachman; thrown 30 feet 
diagonally across the tracks against the fence ; instantly 
killed. 

Fatally hurt : 

Witiis_ BLackmAN, Jr., aged 15; thrown 40 feet. 
Head crushed and torn to such an extent that the pulsa- 
tions of the brain were visible. Removed to his father’s 
house. 

Seriously injured : 

Marcery Biackman, aged nine ; thrown against the pro- 
tecting fence ; left leg broken: sustained severe internal 
injuries ; removed to her home ; may die. 

Prostrated by shock on receiving news of the awful 
accident : 

Wiuis Backman, Sr., father of the dead and injured 
children. 

Mrs. BLackMAN, mother of the dead and injured children. 

Mrs. E. E. Gray, sister of the dead and injured children. 

Hinsdale is 17 miles west of Chicago. Bacon’s Cornet 
Band gave a concert in Unity Church there last night, and 
Carlos Blackman, Willis Blackman, and Margery Blackman 
attended. Samuel Russell, the trusty coachman, was in- 
structed to observe extraordinary caution before he left the 
house, and he promised that he would. j 

When the concert was out at 10 o’clock a blinding snow- 
storm was raging. Margery and Willis were tucked intothe 





rear seat and Carlos sat in the front seat with Russell. 
When the C., B. and Q. tracks were reached the heavy rum- 
ble of wheels warned the coachman that a train was passing. 
He drove close enough to see that it was a long freight. 

He waited until the caboose passed and started alead, 
The watchman is taken from the crossing at 8 o’clock, so 
there was no one present to tell him of the fast express 
train that wasdue, and which was rushing toward the little 
party with terrific speed. 

The snow flurry filled the air so that he could not see the 
train’s headlight until he was upon the track. Then, ac- 
cording to the account of the surviving girl, he made a 
frantic effort to hurry the horses, but too late. 

In another instant the carriage was struck and reduced 
to bits. He was tossed through the air and dashed against 
the fence and killed. Carlos Blackman was thrown a dis- 
tance of 60 feet. To him death.was instantaneous. Willis 
Blackman was hurled 40 feet. He struck the ground in the 
centre of the tracks, where he was subsequently picked up 
more dead than alive. His skuli was crushed so seriously 
that portions of his brain were exposed, and physicians 
who afterward examined him saw he had little chance of 
living. Margery, the girl, was thrown against the fence. 
The contact broke her left leg and injured her internally, 
but it is thought her life can be saved. 

In advance the heartrending intelligence was borne to 
Mr. and Mrs. Blackman and Mrs. Gray. All were pros- 
trated by the news, and it was necessary for the physicians 
to give them some attention. It was reported this morn- 
ing that the girl may recover, but that Willis will doubtless 
die. 

Death by accident seems to be pursuing the Blackman 
family. Last summer Carlos Blackman, uncle of the dead 
and injured children, was accidentally shot while visiting 
at Block Island, R. I., and died of his wound. - An elder 
brother was killed by accident about six years ago, and the 
the father ef these brothers and grandfather of the child- 
ren was killed in a similar manner 12 years ago. Willis 
Blackman, Sr., is a Board of Trade operator, with offices at 
48 Broad of Trade Building. 

, A Beantifal Souvenir. 

The W. W. Kimball Company has issued a small octavo 
volume handsomely, bound in limp morocco, which con- 
tains 17 half-tone pictures of the principal members of 
the Damrosch Opera Company, which appeared here re- 
cently. Accompanying each picture is a facsimile signa- 
ture. The book opens with a short sketch of each of the 
artists and closes with extracts from them regarding the 
Kimball piano. While comparisons are odious, one can 
hardly refrain from saying that it is much the handsomest 
thing of the kind ever published, and to Mr. Albert G. 
Cone, the treasurer of the company, must the credit be 
given. 

Officers of the Music Trade Association. 

For the following year the officers of the Music Trade 
Association of Chicago are Charles H. MacDonald, presi- 
dent ; George P. Bent, vice-president ; P. P. Gibbs, second 
vice-president ; R. K. Maynard, secretary, and P. J. 
Healy, treasurer. In the regular course of events, the 
next banquet will take place the latter part of October, and 
the newly elected president is already putting his energy 
in play to make it a success. It is quite noticeable that so 
few of the employés in the trade have availed themselves 
of the privilege of becoming members of this association. 
We hope they have not forgottén that the right to do very 
was given them at the meeting previous to this last one. 
There ought to be many young men inthe business who 
would profit by the opportunity afforded them in meeting 
and becoming acquainted with the local trade, and not a 
few outside members of it at these meetings. 


Mr. Kimball Goes South. 
Mr. W. W. Kimball, accompanied by Mrs. Kimball, leaves 
for Florida this evening. 
The New Piano Factory at Van Wert, Ohio. 


It is learned that the proposed new company at Van 
Wert, Ohio,is in a fair way to organize and carry the 








SIEVEKING 


writes as follows 
regarding the 


MASON & HAMLIN 
PIANO: 


Gentlemen—I have never felt so confident while playing in 
concerts as since | have had the opportuuity to have a Mason & 
Hamlin grand under my hands. Since first coming to America, and 
in all my European tours, I have never played upon a piano that 
responded so promptly to m 
ing, the equalness of soun 
beautiful instrument, whether legato, staccato or delicacy of tone, 
it responds faithfully. 
any piano that could stand such severe test as playityg in several 
concerts upon the same instrument and keep in tune, notwith- 
standing moving.around and change in temperature. 
solved the problem that others have long tried in vain, and I call 
myself fortunate, at least, to have found the ideal piano. 


wishes. The tone is liquid and carry- 
is perfect, and any effort I ask this 


I can assure you that I have never known 


You have 


Very truly yours, 
MARTINUS SIEVEKING. 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 
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project through, though nothing more definite can be 
learned at present. 

©. J. Whitney Sells His Small Goods Department. 

It is said that Mr. C. J. Whitney, of Detroit, Mich., has 
sold his small goods department to Mr. W. D. Broadwell. 
There is also a rumor that this department has been injured 
by fire. 

Theodore Mosher’s Death, 

The death of Mr. Theodore Mosher is a regrettable affair, 
the more so as it was the result of his own act. Mr. Mosher 
was engaged in the organ department of Lyon, Potter & 
Co, He was an excellent salesman and popular with his 
associates. 

Schiller Piano Company's Affairs. 

Mr. F. G. Jones, who has been the main party in interest 
in the above named company, was in town this week, and 
was accompanied by the superintendent of the factory, 
Mr. John L. Smith. Mr. Jones says he has intrusted the 
management of the business to others without adequate 
results, and means hereafter to have a hand in it himself. 
Mr. Jones is back in Oregon, and Mr. J. K. M. Gill is also 
there in consultation in relation to becoming connected 
with the Schiller Piano Company. 

Business Troubles. 

The Hintermeester Organ Company, of Oil City, Pa., is 
reported to have been proceeded against for $12,000, for 
which judgment has been obtained and an execution 
issued. 

Unreliable Journalism. 

The statements in a trade paper that Mr. Thomas F. 
Scanlan was expected here, that a renewal of his con- 
tract with the Chicago Cottage Organ Company was con- 
templated, and that the contract expires in June are all 
untrue. Mr. Scanlan is not expected, the contract does not 
expire for a year, and consequently there is no necessity for 
a renewal of it for some time to come, 


Personals. 

Mr. A. J. Mason, of the Mason & Risch Vocalion Com- 
pany, was in town on a visit to Lyon, Potter & Co., the 
agents for these renowned organs. 

Mr. James R. Mason, of the Sterling Company, was also 
here at the same time, on his return trip from the North- 
west. 

Mr. H. H. Denison, of Elgin, Ill., was also in town. 

Mr. H. D. Cable leaves for the East this evening on a 
pleasure trip. Some personal friends will accompany him. 








An Opening. 

OLLINGSHEAD, STULTS & WOODWARD, 
H the Baltimore dealers, held the formal opening of 
their new warerooms, 109 North Charles street ,last Wednes- 
day evening, March 11, when a complimentary musicale 
was given by leading local artists. A large number 
attended the exercises, which were in every way enjoyable, 
representatives of musical firms from many of the large 
cities being present. The opportunity of these gentlemen 
came when the repast was served, and the responses to the 
toasts were made as follows: 

Toastmaster— Mr. R. J. Hughes. 


THE TRAD! 
> AS Beene cco cnc cicndovescyes ccvpbosewates Mr. Henry S. Johnson, 
Representing Chas. M. Stieff. 
“ Near-by ".......0. .»«+. Mr. BE. H, Droop, of Washington 
* BE RISER” 20 i cvinvscccavsdedvasbhe vacbhowchas Mr. F. E. McArthur, 


Representing Gildemeester & Kroeger, New York. 


ITs TRIALS, TROUBLES AND TRIBULATIONS— 


“The Commission Claimant."’............-seeeeeseeees Mr. R. Lertz 
“ The Close Customer "’....4...650540+00 Mr. W. E. Hemmingway, 
Representing Wilcox & White Company, Meriden, Conn. 
“ The Man Who Knows it All”’.............. Mr. Chas. H, Parsons, 
President Needham Piano and Organ Company, New York. 
“The Man Who Buys on Time”’,........... Mr. Robert F. Gibson, 
Representing Otto Sutro & Co, 
ALLIED INTERESTS— 
6 Tio Proteases” i... is cs cccveccuodsbdocscessteds Dr, J. A. Claverie 
© Phe Camper nisin edocs ceonegers + cvsve step Mr. Harry G. Leland 
“The Amateur ”’....cccccscseccccccsssescsecscess Mr. Stanley Baker 
TRADE MAKERS--THE PRESS— 
“ The Sun,” 
“ The Herald.” 
“The News.” 
“ The American,” 


Responded to by the representatives present. 


The firm of Hollingshead, Stults & Woodward removed 
to its present location from 111 North Charles street, which 
it has occupied since its formation last July. The present 
quarters are commodious, handsome and desirable. Mr. 
Woodward, who has lately been taken into the firm, was 
formerly manager of the piano department of Otto Sutro 
& Co. Hollingshead, Stults & Woodward run the Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger piano as their leader 








—F, W. Smith, of Utica, N. Y., will remove to new quarters in the 
Union Biock April 1, 


~The Martin piano takes the place of the Cook (Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.) piano at the B. Dreher's Sons Company, Cleveland. 

— The sheriff has sold the right, title and interest of J, W. Miller in 
the stock of the defunct firm of Kirk Johnson & Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
to W, H. Roland, The price paid was $2. 
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BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL at 
17 Beacon Street, March 14, 1896. 


HERE is little of interest to write about this 
week. Business in the majority of cases has been 
more than dull, and many and various are the causes as- 
signed for the existing state of affairs. The weather, 
politics, rumors of wars, Congress, in turn, are berated for 
not doing something to make things different and boom the 
piano trade. 

At the factories and warerooms the answer to a request 
for news this week has invariably been: ‘‘ There is no 
news; nothing of the slightest interest has happened.” In 
some cases there was an implied feeling that nothing ever 
would happen. 

The burning of the Pope Manufacturing Company’s 
building on Columbus avenue caused a mild excitement in 
the trade, owing to the fact that two large music publish- 
ing houses were in the immediate vicinity. But at no time 
were these houses in the slightest danger, the wind, which 
was blowing a gale at the time, being in a direction that 
carried the flames away from that part of Stanhope street. 
Much inconvenience, however, was experienced by the 
employés of these firms in getting out of the street, all the 
direct outlets being roped, allowing no one to pass. 

Water wasepoured on the building all night in such quan- 
tities that it ran down the streets at the back and sides, 
flooding many of the basements in the neighborhood. The 
F. H. Gilson Company had stock damaged to the extent of 
about $100. by this overflow. 


The Mason & Hamlin Company received a letter this 
morning from Bombay ordering a two maiual, pedal base 
Liszt church organ, to be sent to the Lord Bishop of Bom- 
bay for use inhis church. His chaplain, L. Melvill Haslope, 
sent the order personally. 

The business of the Mason & Hamlin Company for the 
months of January and February this year is 20 per cent. 
better than for the first two months of last year. 


*n# # * 


There will be an afternoon concert in the music rooms 
of the Chickering factory during the coming week. 


an nee 


Mr. Poole, of the Poole Piano Company, who has been 
home for about two weeks from a Western trip, leaves 
again on Tuesday for another trip to the West. 


een ane 


Eugene A. Kelton, aged about 32, of Winchester, N. H., 
committed suicide Thursday night by shooting himself 
through the head at the Copley Square Hotel. 

He had been at the hotel but two days. 

The death of Mr. Kelton was discovered at 9 A. M. 
Friday, when he had been dead some hours. No one, as 
far as known, heard the shot fired. 

Kelton, who had been a guest of the hotel on numerous 
occasions, not arising at the usual hour, the door of his 
room was opened and then his body was found lying across 
the bed. 

It was noticed within the past few days he had become 
despondent, and it is to this state of affairs that his deed is 
attributed. When searched this morning but one cent was 
found in his pockets. 

Mrs. E. H. Baker, residing at Winchester, N. H., is the 
mother of Kelton. 

The body has been turned over to Undertaker Jones. 

On Thursday night Kelton took dinner with a friend. 
He appeared to be in good spirits and chatted and spoke 
pleasantly with his acquaintances. 

Mr. Kelton was about twenty-four, unmarried, and came 
directly from his home in Winchester, N. H., to Boston. 

Mr. Kelton was a well-known piano salesman, having 
been with a small Baltimore piano factory, and for some 
time prior to last December was in the empliy of the Mer- 
rill Piano Company, on Boylston street, which position he 
voluntarily left at that time. He then went to Europe 
returning home quite recently. 

Upon his return he visited the place of his former em- 
ployment, and in answer to an inquiry for Mr. Merrill he 
was informed that he was dead, He burst into tears, say- 
ing he had “ lost his best friend.” This fact, his friends 


left to his friend Clarence Chase, night clerk at the 
Reynolds, tends to show. ‘This letter was as follows : 

CLARENCE—I have gone with my best friend, Mr. Merrill; and you, 
mother excepted, are next. Good-by. 

His friends further state that he was not short of money, 
and had he been so he knew where he could get all he 
wanted. They say his family troubles and the death of 
Mr. Merrill were the sole causes of his act, which he told 
them two nights ago he intended to do, but at the time 
they never dreamed of his meaning. 








Poole Pianos. 

R. WM. H. POOLE, of the Poole Piano Com- 

pany, Boston, is soon to be off on another business 

trip. He is determimed to do justice to the trade by giving 

the dealers a chance to learn all about the Poole pianos, and 

those who do not become acquainted with the intrinsic 

merit of these excellent instruments will have only them- 

selves to blame, and will blame themselves before they get 
through. 

Every dealer who is handling the Poole piano stands by 
his determination to continue with it, because it isa piano 
which gues beyond his expectations, and it is so thoroughly 
reliable that it has rapidly acquired a solid reputation. 

The Poole Piano Company has understood how to cater 
to the dealer and the retail purchaser's taste; the instru- 
ments are made to conform tothe latest ideas of piano 
case work and piano tone, and they are pronounced sellers, 
and that is what they are made for. 





Warning to the Trade. 
New York, March 10, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
E have noticed your article with reference to 
a cheap, stenciled piano bearing a name closely re- 
sembling ‘‘ Hardman,” and desire without delay, through 
the columns of your valued journal, to state that as soon as 
proof is obtainable we shall in every case prosecute to the 
full extent of the law all infringers upon our rights, of what- 
ever name or nature, and that we hereby warn the manu- 
facturers of said instrument and others against appropriat 
ing our property, or attempting to commit fraud upon the 
public at our expense. 

The past history of our firm in connection with such 
eases is proof of the uncompromising attitude which we 
maintain toward any persons attempting illegitimately to 
interfere with our business. Kindly give this communica- 
tion as much prominence as possible and thereby oblige, 

Yours very truly, 
Harpan, Peck & Co. 





Attractive Veneers. 


SAAC J. COLE & SON, dealers in fancy veneers, 
of this city, have within the last few days cut up two 
carloads of blister walnut which is of more than ordinarily 
handsome figure. Blister walnut is rather a scarce wood 
at the present day, and the above information will be of 
interest to piano manufacturers. 





Where Leckerling Is Made. 
Boston, March 14, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 


Will you kindly tell us where the Leckerling piano is 
made? We saw it mentioned in Tue Musicat Courier of 
March 11, 1896. 

Yours respectfully, E. A, Green & Son. 
TTO WISSNER, manufacturer of the’ Wissner 
piano, 296 and 298 Fulton street, Brooklyn, also 
makes the Leckerling piano, which is a piano of 
cheaper grade, but a good one. 





—R. L, Penick, of Montgomery, Ala., is reported as having given a 
real estate mortgage for $1,000. 

—The Moats-Brownell Piano Company, of Kansas City, is reported 
as having given a bill of sale for $4,200. 

~—W. E, Hall, traveling for the Pease Piano Company, was in 
Cleveland and Cincinnati last week on his way South. 

~—Mr, Crocker, of the Wegman Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y., is 
in Los Angeles, Cal., and will remain until the end of April. 
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4 In these times of close competition 
‘ dealers should secure a piano which 
§ has something more than the every- 
4 day piano combination, some special 
4 feature to attract attention and talk 
; about. 
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Write for a BRAUMULLER Catalogue and 
investigate the latest in piano special- 
ties. 


BRAUMULLER COMPANY. 
402-410 West 14th Street, New York City. 
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assert, preyed upon his mind, as the letter which he 
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The Autoharp in Science. 


HE part the Autoharp played not long since in 

certain scientific investigations has but recently 

come to light, a part in which the particular clarity of tone 
of the instrument was demonstrated. 

It appears that the famous electrician Nikola Tesla in his 
efforts to determine the availability of the earth’s electri- 
cal currents and to discover their action and the possibility 
of their being turned. to practical use found that in the 
vicinity of large cities so many conflicting currents made 
satisfactory results impossible. With a friend he went to 
Pike's Peak, and carried among their instruments two 
Autoharps, 

Scaling the mountain, the electrician and his friend sep- 
arated at an elevation agreed upon. Reaching a point 
directly opposite where his friend was stationed the elec- 
trician stopped. The Autoharps, which were to play an 
important part in the investigation, had been very deli- 
cately attuned before the electricians separated. A time 
had been fixed for Tesla’s comrade to play an air—also 
agreed upon—on the Autoharp. At this Se 
menters were separated by 4 miles of rock. 

Tesla connected his Autoharp with the ground so as to 


secure resonance with the earth current, the receiving. 
Autoharp being equipped with a microphone. Af the time 


agreed upon for the playing the Autoharp in Tesla’s hands 
gave forth the air agreed upon, which his companion. was 
playing 4 miles away. The experiment was in every way 
a success. Many tunes were played. The facts were at- 
tested before a notary asa matter of scientific record. 

And doubtless the scientists found the Autoharp ‘‘ easy 
to play.” 
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A Little Hero. 


M* PAUL G. MEHLIN, the veteran piano 

manufacturer, who is in New York for a short visit 
to his son, H. Paul Mehlin, is exceedingly happy these 
days, for his little boy Otto—his baby, as he lovingly calls 
him—has almost entirely recovered from his fearful acci- 
dent of a few months ago, and is in a fair way to be his 
old-time self again. 

It will be remembered that the little fellow fell from a 
train near Cairo, Ili,, while on his way to his home in Min- 
neapolis, and received such frightful injuries that recovery 
seemed almost impossible. The full story of the accident 
has never been published, nor the remarkable grit and 
presence of mind of the little fellow. Mr. Meblin tells it 
with feeling and with pride. 

At Cairo the trains are taken across the river on a boat, a 
proceeding the little fellow (he is but 15) had never seen, 
though he had often taken the same journey. So he told 
the porter of the car he was in the night of the accident, 
and said he intended to see it that night. The porter pre- 
vailed on him to lie down, promising to waken him before 
the change was made. Otto took off his coat and went to 
sleep. Before the river is reached a very long trestle, 
built because of the frequent floods, has to be passed over, 
and when the trestle was reached the noise evidently 
wakened Otto, who thought the change was being made. 
He must have walked out the rear door (he was in the last 
car) and fallen then. 

He was conscious when found, his head resting against 
one of the trestle supports. Where he was laying the reeds 
were 2 feet higher than the head of aman of average 


if 


height. One of the vertebra of the little fellow’s spine was 
broken, his thigh bone was torn from the socket, and he 
was so cut across the top of the thigh that his intestines 
were protruding, his legs were fearfully gashed, his hands 
all.cut and his left arm broken just below the elbow. And 
his presence of mind was shown. Stuck in the support at 
his head was his pocket knife. He had, with his right 
hand, managed to get the knife from the left pocket of his 
vest, open it_and stick it into the wood so that, as he ex- 
plained, when they found him, if he should be dead, they 
would know that he was not killed outright by the fall. He 
had his into the hip wound to stop, if he 
could, the flow of blood. He bore all his agony without a 
murmur, and through all the operations necessary in the 
hospital he carried himself as few men could have done. 
Through it all his thougbts were for his father, and the fear 
of being scolded for a youthful prank before starting for 
home was the only one he expressed. Among the treasures 
Mr. Mehlin brought to New York is a photograph of his 
little hero as he lay bandaged and suffering, but happy 
that ‘‘ papa” had forgiven him for his mischievous tricks. 





Clever. 
NE of the most catching advertising conceits 
that has come to our notice recently emanates from 
the B. Dreher’s Sons Company, of Cleveland, and is found 
in the Cleveland Leader of February 27. 

A large black and white sketch of a gentleman, lady and 
child occupies a prominent position and attracts immediate 
attention. The reader naturally expects something clever 
and witty underneath. It is there, as follows : 

Ethel—Mamma, are you going home now? 

Mamma—No, dearie, we are going to Dreher’s piano 
store to select a piano. 

Ethel—Oh! I want you to get a Steinway piano like 
auntie has, and the one we heard at the musicale. 





Wasle & Co. 
ASLE & CO., who have for the past 20 years 
been manufacturing piano actions at 175 and 177 
Hester street, this city, are noted for being exceedingly 
conservative in their method of doing business and also for 
a quality of goods which has placed them in an excellent 
position in the estimation of the trade. 

Twenty years is a long time to remain in one place and 
continue an uninterrupted business, and Mr. Wasle feels 
that, considering the many changes up and down which the 
piano trade has experienced during that time, his firm has 
much to be thankful for and satisfied with. They thought 
quite seriously of moving north beyond the Harlem River 
at one time, and purchased lots in anticipation of building; 
but one of the members of the firm withdrew and was paid 
off, and although the lots are still held by the remaining 
members of the firm the chances of an action factory being 
built upon them are not promising. 

Wasle & Co. are doing their business with concerns 


FOR SALE. 
Fifteen and a half Shares of the Freyer & 
Bradley Music Co., of Atlanta, Ga. 
For full particulars address NeepHAam Piano 
AND ORGAN CoMPANY, 36 East Fourteenth Street, 








New York City. 





which were in existence before that section of upper New 
York city was developed as a piano manufacturing section, 
and they feel that it is perhaps to their advantage to re- 
main where they have been knowu for so many years. 





A Second Love. 


HE Waterloé Organ Company, the corporation 
manufacturing and interested in the Malcolm Love 
pianos, instruments of a fine type, made with unusual care 
and taste, are experimenting with a cheap piano, which will 
probably be brought forward during the spring. While it 
is a second to the Love, it will of course have a different 
name, and it will not be made in the Malcolm Love & Co. 
factory, where there is no room, in the first place, on acccunt 
of the activity, and where there is no room anyhow for a 
cheap piano. This cheaper piano will be made in an addi- 
tion of the organ factory. 

The Waterloo Orgau Company is doing an excellent 
trade in organs, and is also one of those concerns that have 
always maintained the theory that the organ business is by _ 
no means defunct. The voluntary organ orders that have 
come in during the first ten days of March will keep that 
department busy. 

A word regarding R. M. Summers, one of the traveling 
men of the company, whose name has been associated with 
a plan to build cheap pianos in Norwalk, Ohio, where Mr. 
Summers resides. Mr. Summers, in letters on the subject, 
states that he has not spent any time in any scheme when 
that time should have been devoted to his duties to the 
Malcolm Love piano. That is right ; and yet there is no 
reason why any fault should be found with a traveling man 
who looks forward to higher aims. {£ Mr. Summers feels 
himself capable of organizing a scheme to make pianos he 
is merely pursuing the natural impulses of ambition. The 
point to be observed in all such things, however, is discre- 
tion. . Maybe he did speak prematurely to some piano men 
on the subject, and there are piano men in this world who 
have not learned how to keep a secret. At least we hear 
so, although we have not met any curselves. 








—— position as general traveling salesms for piano 
or organ factory. Ability, experience,and reference of the 
best. Address B., THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 
OR SALE—T wo two-wheel piano drays for sale with harness. Will 
sell for a very low price. For particulars address A. Timreck, 
344 West Thirteenth street, Chicago, Ill. 








** Fufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its culiar construction. 
The * Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Scle Mfgr., 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach 
(372) BOHEMIA. 


A. H. STUART & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STUART PIANOS, 


109 W. Canton St., Boston, Mass. 
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PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 








ORGANS. 


The Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 


market. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. PP. BHN 


COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANGAMON STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
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The Same Old Story. 

LBERT KUENZLEN, a violinist of Syracuse, 
A is reported to have secured under the same old cir- 
cumstances a valuable Guarnerius violin dated 1673. Mr. 
Kuenzlen, so ‘tis said, visited New York and found here an 
old Italian artist-musician who had come to this country in 
the hope of making a fortune, which, heedless to say, he 
didn’t make, As in the other cases, he sought a purchaser 
for his much valued and ntuch treasured violin, and in Mr. 
Kuenzlen he found the purchaser. That gentleman believed 
it a valuable instrument, even if it were not a Guarnerius, 
as the label indicated. Ondricek has, however, confirmed 
his judgment and pronounced it a genuine Guarnerius. It 
is estimated to be worth $2,500. 


Some Facts. 


l cannot be denied that from every 
| quarter there is coming acry of dull times and com- 
paratively little business, all lines of trade feeling an unex- 
pected depression. Many of the piano manufacturers are 
complaining bitterly, their condition being in marked con- 
trast to others who are finding excellent business, We 
have found that some manufacturers are going along 
steadily and are not singing dirges over the hard times. 
We found this in one case on a visit to 774 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn, this week, where Mr. F. G. Smith reports his 
Bradbury factory running on full time, with many orders 
unfilled. At Raymond street the condition of the Web- 
ster factory is the same, and for the last three weeks 
the shipments from these two centres of industry have 
been larger than for many weeks previously. 

The reason for this activity is apparent. The Bradbury 
piano as it is put out to-day is in every way superior to any 
goods that have ever before been turned out by Mr. Smith. 
The present Bradbury is one of the most reliable pianos on 
the market—popular because modern and of fine quality 
musically. 

The improvement in these Bradbury pianos is most 
noticeable, improvements that have been made during the 
past twelve months, and whichare responsible for its present 
excellence. The determination of the house to stop shortof 
nothing but the best has been apparent to all who have kept 
watch on Mr.Smith’s movements. Not alone has this improve- 
ment been confined to the Bradbury, for we find the Web- 
ster, started as a medium grade piano, fast making itself 
felt among the trade as an instrument entitled to greater 
recognition than has been claimed for it. 

In conjunction with these the great plant at Leominster, 
Mass., must not be overlooked as offering evidences of im- 
provement. At that place Mr. Smith has equipped and 
put in operation one of the finest, if not the finest, piano 
case factories in the world. This factory is turning out 
the best quality of work and is supplying many of the 
leading manufacturers with cases. All of these plants 
are in a flourishing condition and are evidences that busi- 
ness is not as dead as some would have us believe. 


almost 








Behning Progress. 

HERE is every indication that the name Behning 
T will in the near future attain its old-time prominence 
in the trade, as the present manufacturers of the Behning 
piano are working on safe lines and with an energy and 
appreciation of trade possibilities that must ultimately 
command a wide measure of success. In a comparatively 
short time the Behning boys, Henry, Jr., and Gustave, 
have brought the piano to a position that from now on 
should become one of steadily increasing importance and 
profit. 

When they undertook the manufacture of the Behning 
piano, after the collapse of the house, they had difficulties 
to contend with not altogether appreciated by the trade at 
large. Asa matter of fact they had not only to work upa 
new business, but to overcome the bad effects of the failure 
and the disappearance of the piano from the trade for a 
time. This they have done by sheer hard work. They 
have secured many of the former Behning agents, and it 
must not be forgotten that the Behning was one of the 
most popular and widely sold pianos in many localities, 
though after the failure other pianos were taken in its stead 
by the dealers, and they have also secured a good number 
of new agents who are now doing much to advance its 
interests. 

They began very modestly, and for two years have 
worked to rehabilitate the piano in the trade, at the same 
time making improvements in its construction and modern- 
izing it. Their business increased to such an extent that a 
few weeks ago they secured larger quarters in the Roose- 
velt factory, and now, occupying the northern “L,” have 
sufficient space to meet the increasing demand for the piano. 


They are turning out very attractive instruments that are 


a distinct improvement on the old Behning pianos, and that 
have the elements of popularity. Apart from the designs 
and woods, which are striking and handsome, the pianos 
show that care in construction and excellence of material 
with which the mame has ever been associated. The musi- 





A FISCHER STYLE. 
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HIS is a 9 foot upright J. & C. Fischer piano, made in the usual varieties of mahogany, walnut, oak 
and ebony finish, and it is finished in the full sense of the word. Asa leading style of upright it has few equals, 

and for originality of contour and outline generally it is unsurpassed. We publish the illustration to demonstrate again 
that there is versatility of structure possible in piano case work, and that J. & C. Fischer. of New York, are imbued 


with the possibilities in this direction. 








cal qualities will be found to be very satisfactory, with a 
refined and rich tone of a particularly pleasing quality. 

The brothers are practical piano makers, knowing every 
detail of the business. Mr. Henry Behning, Jr., gives his 
attention to the factory, and the pianos bear witness to his 
knowledge, care and experience. Mr. Gustave Behning, 
who last week started on a Western trip, does the traveling, 
and has shown himself equally valuable in this part of the 
business. 

Some new styles will shortly be on the market that will 
be quite the most attractive yet put out, and will without 
doubt add largely to the reputation already made. Hav- 
ing surmounted many outside difficulties andcome through 
the hard times so successfully, there is not the slightest 
doubt that the young men will make a success of which 
they may be proud, especially as they are making pianos 
that the trade will find very profitable to handle. 








An Inviting Catalogue. 

The Estey is an honest piano at an honest price. 

HIS is the keynote of the handsome catalogue 

just issued by the Estey Piano Company, and around 

it and upon it are built harmonious statements strong and 

convincing. Through the catalogue this straightforward 

declaration runs, broadened and supplemented by equally 

frank statements regarding the methods of construction, 
the materials used and the prices. 

The catalogue departs from the conventional in that 
there is a moderation in statement as refreshing as it is 
unusual, The two things the Estey Piano Company claims 
go into every Estey piano, that are not always thought of 
as piano materials—honesty and common sense—are found 
in this catalogue, and therein will be found its strength. 

Many excellent things that should be quoted must be 
overlooked, but a sample of the quality of reading matter is 
the following regarding the aims and claims of the com- 
Tera bv aithins vides mak fata vohea tition 
how—that we use the utmost care in the selection and purchase of 
material ; that we employ the best workmen; that we devote our 
efforts to crowding the utmost goodness into the smallest possible 
price, We could make a piano for !ess money than we do, but it 
would not be as good a piano, We know that no piano can be made 
for less money and possess the qualities that it ought to possess. 
Each Estey piano stands on its own merits. It stands by itself. We 
do not want it to borrow strength from the high reputation that its 
predecessors have attained. We say to each new purchaser of the 
Estey: “We guarantee the piano you buy to be practically perfect 
in every mechanical detail ; we guarantee a lasting tone; we guar- 
Seper sabe Set lal and yrotece gees sous no long msay acai 


proper care it will last and produce good music as long as any other | 


piano that was ever made.” 

There are two things that go into every Estey piano that are not 
always thought of gs piano materials. These are honesty and com- 
mon sense. Honesty looks after every little screw, every piece of 





wire, every bit of wood, every drop of varnish, It sees that these 
are of the best quality, and that they afe used in the best way. 


There is no glossing over of defects. There is no hidden weakness. 
There is in the piano nothing of which the makers need ever be 
ashamed. But honesty in material is only one step toward perfec- 
tion, Common sense teaches that the statue does not depend on the 
stone from which it is chiseled, or on the quarry from whence came 
the stone, but on the man who wields the maliet and chisel. 

Cc sense teaches the same thing in piano building. If a work - 
man equals his materials and the materials are perfect, the result 
cannot be far from right. Common sense in our factory has led to 
the gathering together of the best piano builders in the country. 
Common sense has produced a thoroughly scientific system of work. 
There are no wasted moments, no leaks, no useless or unnecessary 
expenditures of time. Every minute counts. Under a system like 
this the highest grade of work is comparatively easy to produce. 
Perfect system goes far toward perfect production. Perfect system 
holds down the cost. We want the Estey piano to be as nearly per- 
fect as possible. That is our first thought. Everything else is sub- 
ordinate tothat. The price comes afterward. 


The tone of the Estey is then dilated upon, the excel- 
lence and finish of all interior parts, the method of con- 
struction, the solidity of the wrest plank, the case work 
and special features all receive detailed attention, the sub- 
ject of prices closing the argument. On this they say: 

There is no piano sold at the same price that is the equal of the 
Estey. This is a plain statement. We mean every word of it, and 
we are willing to stand by it. We repeat it—there is no piano of 
equal price that is as good as the Estey. If anybody tells you there 
is, they are mistaken, You can buy pianos for less money. If you 
do, you will make a mistake. If you buy below the Estey price you 
lose safety. There is no piano sold at a lower price than the Estey 
that has not a weak spot in it some place. The lower you go in price 
the more weak spots you find. 

Examination of the Estey costs nothing. Failure to examine it 
may cost you the price of a piano, If you buy before you see the 
Estey you are jumping in the dark. Your knowledge is not com- 
plete. The piano you get may possibly be just the one you want, but 
you cannot tell until you have seen the Estey. 

Then follow handsome illustrations of. the various styles 
manufactured, each showing the beauty of design, but 
failing, of course, to show the finish so closely associated 
with all Estey products. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the appearance of 
this catalogue or of those responsible for the designs that 
embellish corners, sides and tops of the pages. Letter- 
press and illustrations are fully up to the requirements of 
modern catalogue making, the imprint.of the Ketterlinus 
Press being-a guarantee of highest excellence. 

From the illustration of the factory some idea of the ex- 
tent of the plant can be obtained, as the picture is striking 
in jts fidelity. For general information the officers of the 
company are named, with the additional facts that the com- 
pany was reorganized in 1885, the new factory completed 
January 1, 1886 ; the addition to the new factory finished 

ber, 1890, and the second addition finished in 
September, 1895, these details, with the cut of the present 
plant, giving a concise history of the growth of the Estey 
a Company's business. The catalogue will bea ei 
pepe, toh house and reflects 7 —— 
on all its production, 
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Better Imported. 


MUSICAL instrument dealer tells a good stor y 

at the expense of a musically inclined and wealthy 
resident of the little Missouri town of Hermann. Some 
time ago he wanted a fine zither, and searched the local 
market for one that would suit him. The time he spent 
was of sufficient value to pay for any ordinary instrument, 
and yet he did not succeed in getting anything that quite 
satisfied him, Confident that there was nothing in tHis 
country that would answer, he wrote to European dealers, 
and ‘finally ordered one that he thought would go ahead of 
anything ever seen in this section. His friends were all 
posted, and awaited the arrival of the instrument in anx- 
ious expectancy. The cost of it was high enough to war- 
rant the greatest expectations. It came a few days ago, 
and the package was carefully opened in the presence of 


half a dozen admiring friends. The zither was a beauty, 
there was no mistaking that, but on closer examination 


improve them, but the Hermann gentleman cannot see 
just where it comes in.—Z.xchange. 








there was the maker's stamp, indelibly placed on the frame. 
and it read ‘‘ Washington, Mo., U.S. A.,” a neighboring 
town of Hermann. The gentleman might have saved $50, 
in addition to the express and import charges, and have 
avoided all the waiting which he had to endure. But he 
would never have been satisfied. The zither is an expen- 
sive instrument, and difficult to manufacture, being very 
delicate and requiring the best of material and most skillful 
of workmen, but dealers say it is a fact that the manufac- 
turers of this country make the best ones ever placed on 
the market. There are but three factories in this country, 
one in this State and two in the East. Their instruments 
are sold largely in Europe, some of them without being 
branded, and then sent back to this country at prices 100 








per cent. above what they should be. The ocean trip may 


Extravagant Claims 


About. quality, merit, &c., have very 
little effect these days. An acquaint- 
ance with the Organ A what tells, if the 
merit is there. e have confidence in 
the merits of the Weaver Organs and are 
willing to make it an object for you to 
scquame yourself with them. Shall we 
oO it 


Please Answer. 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemvester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 


Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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Jone UNEXCELLED. 
f INISH PERFEct. 


Send for 
Illustrated 
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(Jordon Mandolin. 








From 
$5.00 
to 
$75.00. CELEBRATED 
* J. T. L. INSTRUMENTS 


THE CELEBRATED GRANDINI MANDOLINS 


are the Best for Tone, Correct- 
ness of Scale, Easy Piaying and 
Artistic Workmanship. Also 


VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 
ARTISTIC BOWS, STRINGS, 
J. T. L. METRONOMES, ETC. 


FOR BAND and ORCHESTRA. 





Used by the Pest Teachers and Artists. —__ 
HAMILTON S. GORDON, 139 fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 
The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
V. F. GERVENY & SONS, 


Kiew, Russia, 





Koniggratz, Bohemia. 


AWARD: 

For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 











»» TONE, ACTION, 
EST D 
WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Carsopran, Baroxyton and Euphonium. 
TOUCH, DESIGN 
1837, and DURABILITY 
WM. BOURNE & SON. 215 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Highest and Special Award, Werld’s 








Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL. 
FISCHER, 


6&8 Fourth Ave. Now York, 


Sole Agent nes ioe Vee States for 


F. BESSON & OO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 
d most perfect instruments 





Pueestyve Band Instruments, the easiest made, 
Band and Orchestra Music, Sth foreign payin tee Domestic, made a aa of, and for i 5 come 
pleteness in this line an music for different instruments my house stands 8 unapproached in this 


coun’ a ill be fully furnished application. 
: Must cal jerehandise ns. Department seo wholesa ae retail, complete in all its appointments 
m... im and pure ict an test care is ex 
ualley rr Stri eer veg tee hh to be the best nality obtainable. 





JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & C0. 


35 Great Jones Sireet, New Fork. 


FOR CATALOGUE. 





WRITE 








d to procure 
caty. My Instruments and ings are ac 
: fone. © ties I a: Seprymeas : E. RITTERSHAUSEN 
Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 

Shaeffer), Reed Instruments ; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows, 





© many Special 
Flutes : oF the many Paris, Celebrat: 


P VACIE IER Foye 
POUR PIANOS ~% 
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{LEMMER & 


NEW YORK 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms : 
159-161 E., 126th St., New York. 415-117 E. 14th St., New York, 


Sole Agents U, S&S. A.: 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & GO., New York, 
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FELTEN & GUILLEAUME, Mulheim-on-Rhine. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
WEN GL A LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
amply repaid by a careful investigation 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
PIANOS ‘Unew ENGLAND PIANO CO.,*g5sra7""=" 
you See THE VOCALION ORGAN. 





LB MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate Lo and give Gilet satisfaction will be 

i'LIVE PIF AGENTS >. Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 
THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 












IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 





} The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
Nf this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


| THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 





‘ NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 
CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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WEGMAN & CO, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the’ fall Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
ays challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 
PIANOS. 


sig. 106 wo s00 Gael Mi TH ess AUBURN, N. Y- 
0s. 126 to + Union St., Chicago, Il. = 
SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., VD te Mae HHA HET JACOB DOLL, 


















STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor, Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent te the office. 
Send for Catalegue.—/ix 


Sheff Bix 





y \4 e 
THE CELEBRATED NEARLY 60.000 SOLD!! 
e f f ¢) Ler) if 























MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PraNwos. 





MANUFACTURER OF HIGH AND MEDIUM GRADE 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


FACTORIES: Southern Boulevard, 138d., E. 184th Sts., 
Trinity Ave.; 402, 404, 406, 408 E. A St. 


WAREROOMS: 113 E. 14th St. 


MAIN OFFICE: Southern Boulevard, E. 188d., E. 134th Sts. 
nity Ave. 


FACTORY: 


471 OLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
Senp vor Our Now Caracocur, 


CARL BARCKHOFF, | PEASE PIANO CO. 
BUILDER OF 316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 


Church Organs, NW YORE. 


No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
MENDELSSOHN, PA. ORIOAGO. 














New Work. 
Write for Catalogues and Prices. 
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TRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


Grand, Square and Upright 


S 





PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
57 LITTLE WEST 12rn STREET, 
452 & 454 WEST 181tn STREET, 


New York. 





ee 





FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


A’ 
VERIES 'WEASENABLE. "AND IN USE. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON $T., BOSTON. : 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 


PIANOS 


PRICES MODERATE AND 60, 000 MADE everv instrunenr 


FULLY WARRANTED. 


02 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





——THE—— 


Wienisacce, MAJESTIC PIANO. 









A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


: ae ©" THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO.. 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
Nave YOoRkz.. 














GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerty 144 Evizanetu Street ) 





ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. «. °°" Flue and Reed. . °. «. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATHRNRIALS. 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE. Established 1847. 








* Voice or Unvoiced. 


READING. MASS 





WASLE & CO,, ~*~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND at 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., 
GOR. MOTT ST., 


NEW YORE. 


The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. Martin & Co. 1895. 


MO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME WAME. 


For over wee slaty pence i the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
lessors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 


oS tallimontale coal could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 
TE re! Ay 7 WM. SCHUBERT, MR. S. DE LA COVA, 
Mr. J. P. . FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
oy rf “WORR int * | LEPKOWSKI, 
MR. W. GOULD, Mn. bi $T, ROMERO 


rege es others, but we —— it umnecessary to do so, as the public is well awate of the superior 

ae of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 

the United States, but alsoin Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical instruments, Strings, Etc. 


oy 





INCORPORATES i895 





FACTORY & OFFICE 


'@°" & PEACH sts 


Euc:,, Fay, 


¢stablished 1803 


\ dyssetss anufaeluve 
har APR paca 
PAs Qh Sas all kinds 


+ NEDKIRGHED CHEN Farge and assorted stock of 
MARKNEC ——5*1 
rst quality warranted (ellos Bass ‘Vials etc. and their Accessories. 


. MARKNED 5 Violins, Guitars Banjos, 
Ah for the illustrated Price-Jist. 
POOLE PIANOS 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
they want, 


FOSTER & CO., 
5 Appleton Street, Boston. Mass. 


FRANK Hi. ERD, 


KOPS BROTHERS, 
) Manufacturer of Strictly First Class 


24 & 26 Adams Street, CHICACO, 
Single and Double Action 


General Distributing Agents for the West 
* 
> HARPS 
e . we 








de F 























TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 
LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street. 
OBRIOCOAGO. Iist. 


for NEWBY & EVANS and McCAMMON 
PIANOS. Territory protected Address 
j 
} 
/ . GRAMD AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


24 & 26 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
i i 








Importer of Harp Strings. 


Old or Unsatisfactory Harps 
Repaired and taken in exchange 


Factories, SAGINAW, MICH. 
Complete Catalogue to any Addrese 


“GOOD ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 






World. 
sequence of their Excellence 


TESTIMONIAL: 
“... The trombones of the 
firm of OTTO POLLTER & Co, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelled 
exactly after the celebrated Pen- 
zel trombones; they are dis- 
tinguished through solid and 
an construction, purity of 











easy and even one in THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 
all itlons, as well as sure | Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
working of the slide. . 
USTAV HERQLD, | ie 
a : WHICHOLD’s 
“Royal Academy of Music of TESTED VIOLIN > CELLO STRINGS 





ao Academy of 
Berlin. 


OTTO POLLTER & CO., Leipzig, © 
Manufacture as specialty the acknowledgedly best 
SLIDE TROMBONES, 


as well as Cornets, Trum Horns, Tenor 
Horns, Tubas, &c, Catalogue on demand. 


Guaranteed in perfect fifth. Acknowledged the best 


in the world. Best quality of Violin Strings 


éE A 4 @ Siiver 
B’al’s of 30, $7.25 $5.50 $7.26 Doz., $3.60 
SPECIALTY: FINEST BOWS. 
RICHARD WEICHGLD, Dresden, Germany. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, |. 724 


PIANOS. « 
134th Street and Brook Avenu 
NEW YORK. . 











HIAZELTON BROTHERS 








" THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS J2@ITA Nos IN EVERY RESPECT. 





—ott+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.—?1te— 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORE. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs. 
C 





A 
S 
E 
S 
Place, 


Carroll Avenue and Union Park 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 


PHELPS & LYDDON, 
Cer. Allien and Main Sts,, Rochester, N.Y. 








‘NOT BUY..... 


wi Finest HRA 


MADE? 
bb BE clally when ay can getit at about the same 
ce a8 other organs are sold for. vey pur- 

th neers she uld sen a to na for our cata! 
MILLER ORCAN co. a 
Please mention this paper. LEBANON, PA. 








EU PHONIEA. 


Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 


Can be handied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Automatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 
** Euphonika,"’ 


LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11, 








, y rector GS 

















AND THE CHOICE oF 
AMERICAN ROYALTY. 


INTHE 











NEW YORK: NEWARK, N. 4, 


96 FIFTH AVENUE. 


617 BROAD STREET. 


WASHINQTON, D. C.1 


" CHICAQO, ILL. 
1226 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 


267 WABASH AVENUE, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


Address all Communications te Prineipal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


#4GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY.@& 








G. OConor 


Manufacturer 
and Carver of 


Piano Legs, 


s LYRES and 
PILASTERS, 


IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 


Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 


FACTORY: 


sa 510 & 512 West 86th St 


Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 


STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 


ISAAG L COLE & SON. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WoobDsS, 
425 and 427 East Eighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 
















ESTABLISHED 1869, 








ALTENBURG, 


me \ Kabat & Uhlmann 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HaRmowicas and Banpowcous, 


6 Saxony, Germany. 
ee” PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICE LIST FREE. 




















CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 
President. 
with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, ie 
Secretary. solicited. 
SP Le 
Our Factory Our Instruments 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 


36 East 14th St., 


can be obtained at retail of our eg 
tablished agents only. 


New York City. 





UNION. 
SQUARE, 
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CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO 00.: anes, 


FARIBAULT, MINN. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


| STAB PMO ACTION, £8, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 











NEW YORK. 





VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, 
"CELLOS, 


DOUBLE BASSES. 


| MANDOLINS, 
GUITARS, 
ZITHERS, 











Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, wad “ 
The Independent Iron Frame 018 Go PAUL STARK, 
Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. Philadelphia. a" _ Soperiey 
GEO. BAUER, 


MARKNEUKIRCHER, SAXONY, GERMANY, 
and PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S. A 








® PIANOJ= 
ae A 
GEORGE STECK & CO., MANUFACTURERS, — 


somes ese sl & 6 FISCHER, 


DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR tims: ORGAN| Grand and Upright Pianos. 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 
THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 95,000 MANUFACTURED. 


procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 
More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. apa 
Address for Prices and New Catalogu World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 


EH. LER & CoO., Easton, Pa. 
OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


G. CHEV RE LI,.| 2 Mt Avge om. 16th street, wEW yorz. 
Designer_and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. * , 


GOLD MEDAL, PaRis EXPosiTIoN, 1680. 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCA. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TORK & BRO., A¢°™ 0" United sie od Cus, 26, WARREN ST, NEW YORK: 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 





























Have you seen our. — 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


ee... 1f not, send for it. 


Rarrand & Votey Organ Co, 
‘wer era ta 
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TE 


SCHWANDER 


PIANOFORNRTSE 


ACTION Wituiam Tonk & Bro., 


26 Warren St., New York, 
New York Factory : 88, 90,92 Lincoln Ave. Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
\ WM. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co. 


SYMPHONION 


MUSIC BOXES. 


NEAR STEINWAY HALL. 


Herreurcer SCHWANDER & Son, 


Paris AnD New York. 








Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


.. WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE, .. 





¥ 


you CANT BEAT THis Dry 


* 





GRAND anv UPRIGHT 


BEHR BROS. & 60. PIANOS. 


Warerooms and Factory, 2902-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YORE. 


LINDEMAN PIANOS, “new york” 
& 


NEW YORK. 
Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 
THE ANDERSON PIANO. | MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY— A High Grade Piano, equal to any t 


MANUFACTURED BY 
The Century Piano Co., WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


2" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
BAUER PIANOS. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO C0.. 
JULIUS BAUER &CO., 
Warereome: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 


Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
Factory: 600, 602, 604 & 606 Clybourn Ave., 























“ The 
Highest 
Type.*" 











Remove d to 
CHICAGO. 


249 & 251 S. Jefferson St., 
THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


CHICAGO, fLL. 
(INCORPORATED.) 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 
CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
WOODBURY, N. J. 
Mfg. Co 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
R. W. Tanner & Son! 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
Dolgeville, N. ¥. 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
276 WEST MADISON ST. 
OCEXIOCAGO, IisK. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK 








AND 





/ Washburn. 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Diploma D'Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 
Lyon & Healy, 
CHICAGO. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


? MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 
134th St. and Trinity Ave., 
j Scuthern Boulevard, NEW YORK CITY 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. WAREROCMS: 4 East 42p STREET. 


OLD VIOLINS 
Splendidly Imitated, 


/. E., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wood, 


bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 











to be 
dealers of standing. 


‘WUNDERLICH & CO. 


Manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments and Strings 


EUBABRUNN-Markneukirchen { 
Sac. , Germany. 


JARDINE & Son, 
begets at ad 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 

Pifth Ave. ae. 1 te 

manuals; St. Georze’s Ch. 

ep. Nop @ St. Paul's M E. Ch., 

Pres. 


¥., 4; Pitth 
KRANICH & ae and Upright Gh, NV g Broly Taber 


Pilsdelphia, 3 pialatle. 95 ek iS 
ssc a umes re cere Rr gethaan f 


= The SINGER. 


Terms f. 
THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 


237 EK. 234 
—-MADE BY—— 


Warerooms, 23d Street. 
Factory, from = E. 284 St., New yw York. 
THE SINGER PIANO ABO CO. 


C.W. BORIS 


61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W., 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT. 


and is also = 
PERFECT FRACTICE CLA without an 
tone from the the insbroment or with ouly she eligheect 
tone, if desired. 
GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


Boulevard & Sangamon St., 
CHICAGO, U.&. A. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


Cor. Wi 




















ILL. 











Violins, Tenor Violins, 
Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 
GusTAV ROTH, 
Albert Str., 
fe Markneukirchen, 
Germany. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. | 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


. NEw Yorn sz. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & 60, 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 

















OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvoRyYTonNn, COnmmN. 


Telegraph and R. R. 
ESSEX, CONN. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


Piano Haraware, 


‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO 


PITLADELPIVIA. PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR 


Station: 

















| | ESTABLISHED 1846, 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


| 524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





C. 





G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography. 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions, 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO., 


OBMIOAGO. 
Factory: Desplaines, IIl. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
STRAUBE AND GILMORE PIANOS. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —- 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24 and 26 Adams St.. CHICAGO, ILL 











ACTIONS 


Uprights ana 
.. Grands. 


> fF. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 





One of the greatest estab- 

Mi \ishments of its kind on the 
# Continent 

The FLEMMING’S Actions 

| are renowned for solidity, 

durability and excellence. 
Illustrated Catalogue on 

application. 














I Final 


For 57 years - made on honor—sold on merit. 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 


The dealer's interests and our 
own are identical. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 








A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 





BOSTON. 


KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C6,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, &. Y. 








Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 





FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 
factory of Musical Instruments, 


FOUNDED 18%4 AT 


GRASLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 
Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras. Illustrated price list free of charge. 
The “Stowasser” Instruments enjoy especial 
favor among artists by reason of their grand tome 
as well as their elegant and correct style. 








MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO’S PIANOS. 


Indorsed sie ton goalie the leading Artists. 


SAD 1838. 1839. 


Schools, 
Conservatories and Convents. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; Arcade Building, Cleveland, Ohio; Main Street, 
Little Rock, Ark.; 519 16th Street, Denver, Col. 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 925 Penn. Avenue, Washington, D.C. FACTORIES: Boston, Mass. 





a 
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STHEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





CONOVER 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warerooms and Offices: 
215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





BRIGGS PIANOS. 


615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 


NEW YORK: 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway. 





ALILERFRED DOLGE: & SOni 


-/- HIGHEST AwaRD-— 


BS Saeeee 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


AWARD 
READS: 


oovEREDYD 


hammer 
covering 
machine. 


(Signed) 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Feit is 


Wits FINE BAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 





K. BUENZ., President Judges Liberal Arts 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


G 


110-112 East 13th Street, NE VW WORE. 





THIS SPACE 


IS 


RESERVED. 





STARR PLANO 


eee onl 





Noted for Perfection in 


S. 
Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








